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How Very Comfortable! 


This is the sort of feeling that you have after a bath or 
a wash with Pears—a feeling of natural freshness—the exhil- 
aration due to a sense of perfect cleanliness—the glow and 
delight of a healthy stimulating influence. 

Pears is composed entirely of natural saponaceous in- 
gredients of the highest emollientand detergent properties. 
It is so daintily soothing and softening to the skin surface, 


and it promotes in a pre-eminent degree that natural beauty 
of complexion which is universally admired. 


Pears’ Soap 


Best aid to the Health and Beauty of the Skin 


Matchless for 
the Complexion 
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Pears is the Most 
Economical of Toilet 
Soaps because of 
its Double-Lasting 
Qualities. 
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“All rights secured” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BELT 
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its observations, 


FOR FEBRUARY 


Now On Sale At Your Newsdealers 


—Metering Niagara’s Power—Mida’s Mystery Plat- 
form—A Sealed Skyscraper of Glass—Perfected Talking 
Pictures—Stereoscopic View of Surgical Seeaeae 
Chart to Outwit the Magnetic Pole— a 

Treated as Sickness—Navy's Latest Wireless Feat— 
Submarine Volcanic Eruption—and these are just 


Among other striking articles in this 
issue are: —World’s Greatest Electrical Con- 
Solomon’s Mines 
utting Iron Under 
Boat — Money 

e Manana Habit 


200 Fascinating Subjects with 200 Absorbing iitastrations 


trol System at Panama—Kin 
—Reducing Miner’s Phthisis. 
Water—The Mysterious Fe 
That Actually Talks—Curse of t 


typical of the 


which makes up this most interesting magazine. Ta te A 


Motion Picture Department 
Sixteen pages—presenting the lat- 
est photo plays. with anecdotes of play- 
ers and producers and, in addition, carrying 
you through all the fascinating details of 
motion picture production. 


World’s Picture Gallery 
History in the making told in sixteen pages 
of striking photographs from al! over the 
globe. A veritable travelogue and world 
epitome of unusual interest and educational 
value. 





The Great Electrical Section 
tells singly oad clearly the things 


you want to know about electricity. Posts 
mec the latest developments s and aston- 
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Popular Electricity 774 World’s Advance 
15c a Copy—Get it Today from Your Newsdealer 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and 
your own name and address with 15c for a copy postpaid 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 350 No. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


iLike a Bomb 
from theClouds 


the aeroplane’s message an- 


nounces its arrival. Far above in the 
sky the military airship has been learning 
important facts about the enemy’s posi- 
tion. To transmit the information without 
delay, and enable the aeroplane to continue 


Bomb”? is dropped, and, 
genious device, calls attention to itself at once 
upon reaching ‘the ground. 
This latest invention for modern warfare is 
interestingly described in 


Popular Electricity tee World’s Advance 
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He stood and looked down upon his terrified victim with a smile parting his lips 


—A Daughter of the_Stars,"p. 973 
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“AFFAIRS AT 
WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


—- 











HE time-cycle of twelve months impels retrospect. Governmental records 
swing upon the annual orbit, but there is a difference in the dating of a 
fiscal and a calendar year. President Wilson’s first year in the White 

House reveals that as. far ‘as legislation is.concerned he has been eminently 

successful in having his way about things, and his twelve months’ record is 

indicated in the atmosphere of satisfaction that permeates the White House 
these days. 

The perils of p<tronage. incident to the change of administration have 
passed. Even these hazards proved advantageous in some ways, holding 
in check divergent discussion among the majority members of Congress. 
The soft-pedalled harmony and the refrain of. “‘all pulling together’’ for results 
were oft-repeated. The strains of discord in opposing ranks provided a lesson 
in both clefs, while the symphony of patronage was rendered with delicate 
touch and firm reading of the executive score. 

The career of Woodrow Wilson grows steadily more interesting, on the 
threshold of his second year as President. His singleness of purpose is no 
longer doubted, and his initial work as chief executive has followed along the 
lines of his early life when the ferule habit was formed. He has held his party 
to strict account. What the results will be, as far as the country is concerned, 
remain to be seen, but thus far the record of his administration is unparallelled 
in quick-action legislation, annihilating the traditions of time and distance 
between executive messages and statutory law. 










HE White House routine continues the same as in former years. The 
. President is here, there and everywhere, and very much present in the 
White House. In Secretary Tumulty’s room he holds many conferences 
with Senators, Congressmen, prospective appointees and admiring guests. 
Newspaper men are near at hand, but, certain of their confidence, the President 
talks to his visitors with perfect freedom and ease, in a medium between the 
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soft-whispered conversation of the old days and the staccato ejaculations of 
Rooseveltian times. Woodrow Wilson pursues the even tenor of a man who 
is sure of his power and of himself. 

The impression exists that the intimate private counselor of the President 
is Colonel Ed. M. House of Texas, who is now in Washington, though never 




















THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Here Hon. Josephus Daniels holds conferences with admirals and midshipmen, authors and old friends. Here 
rests the sword of John Paul Jones and other inspiring relics of the glory of the American Navy 


seen arm-in-arm with the President at the White House. The Colonel is said 
to be a wizard in knowing how to judge men without meeting them, and he 
gives advice outside the radiance of the spot-light. From the time President 
Wilson’s cabinet was formed until now, it has been felt that the influence of 
the mysterious man from Texas has played its part in the selection of many 
men for important positions. Colonel House, smooth-faced and sharp- 
featured, is a man who made a modest fortune building railroads. He is of a 
retiring disposition, and his manner has been perhaps unconsciously reflected 
in the conservative way in which the President has handled anesthetics with 
his forceps, in pulling the teeth of corporation dragons. 


HE President is on good terms with the newspaper men and has the respect 

- and admiration of official Washington. While the people in Washington 
scarcely regard him as a petted favorite, yet he continues on his even 
course impervious to local popularity, realizing that the District of Columbia 
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is only ten miles square and an unsafe place to gauge the trend of national 
thought. 

His methods of working are distinctly his own. Before writing his 
messages, he “‘makes notes,” usually in shorthand, for Woodrow Wilson is 
still in practice. The rough draft of a state paper, written in shorthand and 
labelled in long hand, is transcribed with the exactitude of the stenographic 
cypher. Admirers find firmness of character indicated in his shorthand 
notes, with fine and even shading in the strokes and circles above and below 
the line. The clearness of the Graham characters is in sharp contrast with the 
goose quills of Jefferson and the steel pens of Cleveland. In the presidential 
methods of today are utilized the business-like click of the typewriter, though, 
mind you, this dictator makes his own notes—he dictates first to himself. 

Interlining in the typewritten copies of his messages indicates the Presi- 
dent's instinct to “edit his own stuff,” as they say in a newspaper office. 
All this leads up to a good story of having a President who takes dictation 
from “‘the people,’’ who expresses 
the dictates of his own conscience 
without dictation and has ideas 
of his own to furnish his notes. 
His messages, delivered in person 
to Congress at the Capitol, are 
crisp and stenographic in style, 
maintaining the fluent flow of 
literary training. Staid and 
stilted statistics are thrust aside, 
and wearisome reports are rele- 
gated to the various departrthents 
for consideration—all of which is 
delightful and refreshing. The 
balance sheets and figures will 
come back, as immutable as Time, 
when the results accumulate and 
the records are made to show 
where, when and how the welfare 
of all the people, all the time, has 
been served by legislation, in 
yielding dividends of prosperity 
and happiness to the citizens and 
stockholders of the Republic. 





E carries a cane, does Mr. 
Samuel G. Blythe, the 
writer of the famous ‘‘Who’s 


Who and Why” column of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Lest he 














be accused of being unique, it ONE CONGRESSMAN WHO “CAME BACK” 
Hon. William Ezra Williams, the Illinois Congressman, 
should be stated that most of the previously served in Washington during the session of the 
newspaper correspondents in Fifty-sixth Congress. He is a noted lawyer, and has for 
years been an ardent admirer and supporter of William J. 
Bryan 


Washington carry a cane, perhaps 
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as a relic of medieval days when every gentleman wore side-arms ready for any 
emergency, whether to defend himself or to protect some fair maiden in distress. 

Cane or no cane; however, Mr. Blythe is one of the prominent Washington 
correspondents whose work bears the impress of a strong personality. Year 
after year people have read his inimitable comments on men and affairs. Now 
comes Mr. Blythe in the role of the author of a book entitled “The Price of 
Place.”” It has an alluring, alliterative name, and the contents reflect enough 
of the real atmosphere and incidents of Washington life to furnish a veri- 
similitude, virile and refreshing. There may be complaints that the imagery 
is at times too vivid, when to a single character the composite experience of a 
score of individuals comes wrapped in one package. The shadows of many 
lives are reflected in Mr. Blythe’s picture of the woes of a place-hunter. 

All Washington is talking about “The Price of Place,’’ but the author 
remains the same genial soul who is 
known as a typical mixer among men. 
His blue eyes twinkle with the humor 
of observation. A picture cf Sam 
Blythe in a hotel lobby talking to a 
group of friends, attired in Fedora hat 
and a full-skirted overcoat, swinging 
his cane with a gesture now and then, 
interjecting a word of c:mment 
phrased as distinctively as he writes, 
makes passing Congressmen stand 
about in full view, waiting for him 
to focus his mental picture fcr a 
“Who’s Who” sketch. Wlei he 
finds a good story, whether tin e-worn 
or new-barn, it is pigeonholed in the 
deep reeesses of his memory vault, to 
be brought out when least expected, 
in Bernard Shaw style. 

Sam Blythe never writes without 
having a quiet laugh to himself be- 
tween paragraphs. He is a word car- 
toonist, and has exemplified the power 














A WORLD FAMOUS WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT 
Mr. Samuel G. Blythe, the author of ‘“‘Who's Who 
and Why” and many newspaper articles, has now 
added to his laurels the publication of a book, ‘The 
Price of Place.” 


of newspaper work, transferred into 
periodical columns, as one of the 
forceful influences of the time. What- 
ever critics may say or booksellers 
may declare as to “The Price of 
Place”’ having its place among the 


“best sellers,” Mr. Blythe has made a notable contribution to the literature 


of his time in this book. 


HE pure food fever has broken out in a new place. 
Treadway of Massachusetts has introduced a bill in Congress providing 


for the analysis of coal sold to the public. 


Representative 


The question of when coal 


is coal and not slate is a natural corollary to the investigations into food- 


stuffs and the rigid enforcement of the pure food law. 


Congressman Tread- 
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CONGRESSMAN VICTOR MURDOCK’'S CHARMING DAUGHTER 
Miss Marcia Murdock has not yet been formally presented to Washington society, but has many friends at the 
capital, and is a leader in the simple functions arranged for the younger set 


way’s bill provides that the Bureau of Mines shall analyze specimens of coal 
to be sent from all coal mines every six months. The specimens will be put 
to the same test that is made upon the coal purchased by the government, 
using the standard of British thermal units. 

The wide divergence in the quality of coal, on a basis of heat units, is little 
understood by the average small consumer, to whom all coal appears simply 
as coal. Large consumers make their own tests and verify their records; but 
the average householder, whose consumption of coal varies a few tons every 
year, is as likely to ascribe it to the weather as to a lack of heat units stowed 
away in the “black stuff” that comes to his coalbin. The bill has been re- 
ferred to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, and the Massa- 
chusetts Congressman is following up the matter with that bull-dog persistence 
characteristic of his legislative career. 
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HEY are called the twin secretaries of the President; just why no one 
st knows. They do not resemble each other as far as physiognomy is 

concerned, but as two inseparable figures associated with White House 
affairs, Mr. Rudolph Forster and Mr. Thomas Brahany seem to fit their title. 
Mr. Forster has been Assistant Secretary to the President for many years, 
and none knows better than he the White House usages and traditions. Mr. 
Brahany also served as Assistant Secretary in the last administration, and has 
been in Washington almost since his school days. 

The machinery of the President’s office moves with as little confusion as 
that of a well-regulated business office. The correspondence of the office is 
piled high, with enclosures clasped to letters, and a careful record made of the 
President’s mail. There may be many interesting stories in these accumulated 
letters addressed to the Chief Executive, but only that which should be made 
public finds its way into print. However, since President Roosevelt opened 
the present executive offices for business, the White House letter files have 
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THE ENERGETIC TWIN SECRETARIES TO THE PRESIDENT 
Assistant secretaries Rudolph Forster and Thomas W. Brahany are busy at the White House attending to the 
detail work of the executive office, in which both are experts 


been as accessible as any public record. The President’s thoughts and con- 
victions are no longer shrouded in mystery, nor the purposes of his message 
guarded against leaks. In the present administration the newspaper men are 
made especially welcome at the White House by the Secretary to the President, 
genial ‘‘Joe’’ Tumulty, whose office door is always open to the press. The de- 
tails of appointments and other news concerning the executive office are easy 
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of access. The correspondence 
among federal officials is so 
voluminous that much of the 
quaint personal element is neces- 
sarily eliminated. Business is 
the watchword, even in execu- 
tive correspondence. The team- 
work among the clerical force, 
as exemplified in the routine 
duties of Secretaries Forster and 
Brahany, sets a_ business-like 
pace in the presidential precinct. 


N the rollcall in both the 
House and the Senate the 
name of Smith predomi- 

nates, but there was a time 
when this was not so. During 
the administration of Andrew 
Jackson there were four Wil- 
liams’ who responded to the roll- 
call on both sides of the Capitol. 
Among them was Kit Williams 
of Tennessee, the uncompromis- 
ing opponent of Andrew Jackson 
and grandfather of Senator John 
Sharp Williams, whose “Life of 


Jackson” has attracted wide-~ 


spread comment among littera- 
teurs and readers of American 
history. After this book had 
been published it was more pop- 
ular than fiction “best sellers” 
among Senator Williams’ col- 
leagues in the Senate. During 
the long debates several mem- 
bers passed the time in their 
seats reading the volume with 


all the avidity of schoolboys peering furtively at the entrancing pages of a 
dime novel thriller. Senator Williams has long been recognized as one of the 
literary authorities in Congress, and ranks with Senator Lodge as one of the 
scholarly statesmen of the Senate. 


OME twenty members of the present Congress are advocates of the single 
tax, and the recent convention in Washington was an event which would 
have delighted the author of “Progress and Poverty’’ were he living. 

Earnest men and women from all parts of the world were gathered together, 
the fire and purpose of single tax crusaders in their eyes and cheeks. 








AT WASHINGTON 
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A SENATORIAL CANDIDATE AGAINST HIS WILL 
Although Hon. Charles Henry Burke, Representative from 
South Dakota, declared that he was not a candidate either 
for re-election or for the Senatorship, his constituents insisted 
upon nominating him for the United States Senate. Congress- 
man Burke has served fourteen years in the House and made 
the general announcement that he would retire from public 
service at the end of his present term 


They 
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had decided to make this convention an attack for single tax at the seat of 
government. Henry George, Jr., the son of the famous founder of single tax, 
spoke on several occasions, declaring that the movement was making progress, 
which justified the hope that the present generation would see the single tax 

: assessment plans more generally 
inaugurated. Mr. Joseph Fels, 
known world-wide for his ardent 
and devoted work for the single 
tax cause, was a notable figure at 
the convention, and his untimely 
death came as a shock to thou- 
sands of devoted admirers the 
world over. Mr.George Lansbury, 
former member of parliament, an 
ardent woman suffragist advocate 
who resigned from parliament 
when that historical assembly re- 
fused to pass a woman suffrage 
law, was free in his criticism and 
discussion of America—even 
denying our much-vaunted 
quality of alertness. 

Mingling among the delegates 
in the banquet room of the 
Raleigh,.one was impressed with 
the thoughtful and serious 
earnestnéss of those enlisted in 
this work. The subject of the 
single t@€m was presented from 
the points of view of the various 
nations represented. The ban- 
quet was a brilliant affair, and 
to state that Mr. William Marion 
Reedy of St. Louis was toast- 
master is enough to prove it. 
His personality sparkles when- 

ever he has an opportunity to 
A NOTED SINGLE TAX ENTHUSIAST present ideas in the spoken word. 
The death of Mr. Joseph Fels, shortly after the Single Tax : 
Convention at Washington, shocked friends on two continents The speeches were a symposium 
of the last word on the single 
tax situation. The relative position of the single tax to woman suffrage 
and socialist movements would seem to indicate that there may be an inter- 
locking of directorates along that line. 














HE new congressional office buildings of themselves are prosaic. Visitors 
find little interest in wandering about these handsome marble buildings, 
flanking either side of the Capitol, in which the Senators and Representa- 

tives transact their office business. The shining walls and polished modern 
office furniture have no historical interest. The milkman comes along and 
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leaves his bottles and the jani- 
tress sweeps and dusts, and 
the office housekeeping con- 
tinues in the good old way. 
The tiny brass labels on the 
doors of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are difficult to dis- 
tinguish, but now Congress- 
men are becoming known by 
their numbers rather than by 
names—just like guests at a 
hotel. -The elevator boy can 
tell you whether 420 or 327 is 
“in” or “out,” thus consigning 
our distinguished governing 
body to the same numeri- 
cal nomenclature that is at- 
tached to long payrolls in 
large business establishments. 
Every new Congress adds new 
members, and there is a feel- 
ing among many that there 
should be an increase in the 
proportion of population for 
each Representative, in order 
to make the House less un- 
wieldy in numbers. 

On the Senate side, the 
names on the doors are in 
larger type, with the same 
dignified prefix of ‘‘Mr.’’ The 
Senators’ reception room on 
the second floor, with its 
handsome chandeliers and 
elegant benches and seats, 
suggests a throne room in 
ancient times, and is con- 
sidered the finest room at the 
Capitol. Here the competing 
models for the new statues in 
the rotunda are exhibited. 
The subway connecting the 
Senate office building with 
the Capitol is an attraction 
to Senatorial guests. Here 
the electric auto jaunting car 
and the mono-rail trolley 
with a rattle that suggests a 
roller coaster—shows what a 
single rail can do in railroad 
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A YOUNG SOCIETY MATRON WHO GOES TO SCHOOL 

Mrs. Richard Burleson, the charming wife of Lieutenant Burleson 

of the Third United States Artillery, recently renounced society 

to enter George Washington University. Mrs. Burleson was 

marshal of the suffrage parade held the day preceding the Wilson 

inaugural, and has set out to learn economics and the politica] 
structure of government affairs 
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equipment. The bell at hand provides a ride, but many of the Senators choose 
to walk along the iron fence in the subway and pensiyely reflect over the 
proceedings of the session. The subway carries out the ventilation plan of 
the Senate chamber, where artificial rather than natural air is breathed. 
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A GATHERING OF DIPLOMATS OUTSIDE THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S HOME 
The German Ambassador, Madame Bernstorff and friends have just enjoyed a “diplomatic breakfast’’ with the 
» Bryans 


Clerks and visitors use this subway more than the Senators, who usually like 
a breath of real air when they pass to their offices, after a wearisome day in 
the airtight enclosure known as the’Senate Chamber of the U. S. A. 


CROWDED auditorium whenever William Jennings Bryan speaks in 
A Washington is the answer to critics who insist that he should cease 

his lectures; for everyone feels that some time he or she must “hear 
Mr. Bryan.” He is a speaker upon a wide range of topics. Whether it is ata 
Sunday evening gathering, in a lecture hall or at a banquet, Mr. Bryan is 
always the conspicuous figure. At Masonic Temple recently he delivered a 
travelogue lecture, and without the aid of screen or picture furnished his 
audience with an unforgettable glimpse of his world travels, together with 
comments upon the manners and customs of the various peoples. To view an 
audience under the spell of Mr. Bryan’s oratory is a study that reveals the 
source of his power. He may not fulfill all the ideal requirements of Secretary 
of State by attending to routine as prescribed by regulations; but William 
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Jennings Bryan certainly has a grasp of affairs in the world-cycle of events 
that should singularly qualify him for negotiating treaties of peace. 

As Secretary Bryan remains the popular and prominent figure of the 
Administration in Washington, the Bryan household has been the scene of 
many a brilliant social function during the past few months. Mrs. Bryan as 
hostess has the gracious manner of one who knows much of her husband’s 
affairs, for the old school-mate chumship between Mr. and Mrs. Bryan has 
always been maintained since the old days in Illinois, when neither of the young 
people ever dreamed that in years to come they would be entertaining the 
representatives of the nations of the world at their home in Washington. 
With the Bryans, home has always been a sacred word ever since they began 
‘housekeeping,’ in a humble way, after the dark-haired young attorney flung 
his lawyer’s shingle to the breezes in the new Nebraska city which later was 
to enjoy the distinction of being the home of William Jennings Bryan, Secre- 
tary of State, thrice candidate for president, and with hopes of sometime 
fulfilling the dream of his childhood days to become President of the United 
States, which still remains the legitimate hope and aspiration of every ambitious 
American-born youth. 
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AN AFTER BREAKFAST GATHERING AT SECRETARY BRYAN’S HOME 
Among the celebrities snapped by the photographer are Mrs. John Bassett Moore and John Bassett Moore, Coun- 
selor of the State Department; Mrs. Bryan and the Secretary of State; Mrs. Osborne and John E. Osborne, 
Assistant Secretary of State: Mrs. Wyvell and Manton M. Wyvell, Private Secretary to the Secretary of State 


reading, if all the stories told by the guides could be gathered into a 
single volume. Those who scoff at the sight-seeing trips as only for 
“green” visitors are missing something. I have enjoyed many of these tours, 
and in every one have learned something new and interesting. Sometimes the 


. ‘HE unwritten history of the United States Capitol would make interesting 
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words of the guide recall something long forgotten, as when recently, standing 
near the Senate Chamber with a group before the statue of John Hancock, I 
was reminded that he was the first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
According to the system of the guides, each life history is emphasized with some 
one exceptional deed or incident—but mark you, it must in truth be excep- 
tional, to maintain a place in history as well as to secure recognition in the 
news-columns of the papers. One old farmer in the group of visitors reiterated 
an old saying when he insisted that ‘‘the axle that makes the most noise gets 
the grease. And that’s the way most political reputations are made now- 
adays just by nerve—but you 
get too much grease on the axle 
and off comes the nut and down 
goes the wagon.” 

When the Capitol Rotunda 
is reached, the guides are always 
asked by lady sight-seers “‘if it 
is really true about the ghosts 
walking abroad.’’ Rumor has it 
that every night at the midnight 
hour, the effigies in statuary hall 
come out and hold high carni- 
val, directly over the crypt—a 
place suggestive of ghostly gath- 
erings. During the day, how- 
ever, all is peaceful, and in every 
nook and corner of the Capitol, 
the figures represented by statues 
and paintings look mutely on 
while the history of later days 
is being made. Powerless to 
protest, they remain submissive 
to the gaze of thousands who 
hurry here and there about the 
halls of government. 

















A CONGRESSMAN WHO RETIRES TO BECOME OMMENT on statues re- 
MAYOR OF BOSTON calls the recent address at 

Hon. James M. Curley, after several years’ service in the House aoltt . 
of Representatives, takes his place at the head of city govern- the unv eiling of a statue ° 
ment in Boston made before a _ representative 


gathering by a distinguished 

army officer. The speaker insisted upon referring to the statue as a 

“statute.” Over and over again he referred to the imposing figure in 

marble as a “‘statute,’’ while his auditors looked from one to another, in 
suppressed amazement. 

Still, when you come to think of it, there is not so much difference between 

a statue and a statute, for many a stateman’s memorial remains more im- 

pressive in statutes than in his statue—on the playground lawn or gracing a 

park circle. Many of us have forgotten where the statue of John Sherman is 

located; but the statute known as the Sherman Law brings his name and 
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fame to mind in almost every 
phase of corporate legislation and 
judicial procedure of the present 
time. 

Consequently, while the 
throngs bestow a fleeting gaze 
upon the statue of John Hancock 
and others in the Capitol, the 
soul of old John Sherman of Ohio 
goes marching on through the 
intricacies of modern legislation, 
because he left a “‘statute’’ that 
has baffled the wisdom of courts 
and the wits of legislative and 
business men. 


. ‘HE minstrel show “bug” is 


not exactly a new discovery 

on tk . part of the scientist, 
but nevertheless it seems to float 
around in the air and attack 
communities with particular viru- 
lence in the gentle springtime. 
Where is the sedate and dignified 
business man who has not some- 
time in his life served as a black- 
face comedian and gaily taken 
the part of an “‘end’’ man? Even 
Washington, the first city of the 
land, surrounded on all sides by A POPULAR CONGRESSIONAL HOSTESS 
the dignity of officialdom, is not Mrs. James M. Curley, the wife of the Massachusetts Con- 
immune to the “minstrel show gressman, recently elected mayor of Boston 
bug.”” A suffragist minstrel show, 
in which all the time-honored quips of minstrelsy appeared in a new guise, 
recently enlivened the national capital. The avowed opponents of votes for 
women came in for a share of attention, and ‘‘Miss Democracy,”’ President 
Wilson and Congress, were appropriately impersonated. The show was given 
under the auspices of the Congressional Union, and the proceeds devoted to 
promoting the federal amendment for woman suffrage. 
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FTER a visit to the Chinese Embassy one cold afternoon, I was vividly 
reminded of the new play by Mr. Percy Mackaye, entitled ‘‘A Thousand 
Years Ago,” which I saw at its first production in Boston. Mr. Mackaye 

is one of the young playwrights who has persisted in presenting a play in verse, 
holding fast to his high ideals in dramatic art. 

“A Thousand Years Ago” is an original comedy based on the ancient 
Persian romance of Turandot, the beautiful Princess of Pekin. The prologue, 
an eloquent appeal for the revival of pure romance, declares that the people 
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THE CHINESE FIRST SECRETARY AND HIS WIFE 
Mr. and Mrs. Chang Kang-Jen are new members of diplomatic corps, and are taking a prominent part in Wash- 
ington official circles, where they have made many friends 


want it but are afraid to ask for it. The play is magnificently staged, and the 
characters wear Oriental costumes costing thousands of dollars. The cast is 
splendidly balanced throughout, and never for a moment does the interest lag 
during the progress of the play. The special music by Furst is almost an opera 
in itself, rivalling Wagner’s conception of the Ancient Norse mythology. 
The play is permeated with that love romance which never grows old, and 
the Chinese atmosphere seems especially appropriate at this time, after the 
founding of the new Republic. 

The friendly relations between this country and China have always been 
especially emphasized in the personnel of the Chinese embassy. Chang Kang- 
Jen, the new secretary and Charge d’Affaires of China, has a keen appreciation 
of America. Since the Chinese Minister returned to China, this young diplo- 
mat has conducted the business of the legation, showing the statesmanlike 
qualities of the former ambassador, Wu Ting Fang, who played a conspicuous 
part in creating the new Republic. Of the influences resulting from the up- 
heaval of the old Chinese monarchy, many have been born and fostered by 
the experience of the Chinese ambassadors at Washington. 
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ERSONAL impressions are always interesting, and I find myself un- 
consciously asking foreigners the oft-repeated question: ‘‘What is the 
thing that impresses you most?”” A returned traveler who had been 

absent from America for many years, was relating some entertaining incidents 
concerning his life in South America. It was all’ very interesting, but his group 
of auditors, almost in a chorus, demanded: ‘‘What impressed you most on 
your return to America after eight years? What do you find different among 
the people?” 

His face sobered a’*minute andi he said,-“I’ll tell you. It is the lack of 
smiles. It seems to me that there are fewer smiling people than when I went 
away. They don't.seem to have the art of smiling, since the use of the tele- 
phone came into effect and the rushing about on street railways and subways 
and looking aloft for the flight of airships. I went away with the impression 
that the American knew how to smile. + Now you only cackle.”’ 

This remark set the little group of friends to thinking and looking for causes. 
Have these years of unexampled prosperity so’absorbed the conscious and un- 
conscious thought of the people that they have forgotten how to smile? ©The 
eyes do not have the twinkle,’ continued the speaker, “that they had in other 
days. They greet you with a hard, lack-lustre look. Even your friends ask 
you, befote you have hardly exchanged greetings, as to how much you have 
made, showing the hard-fisted commercial tendeficies of the times. The joy 
and zest of just doing things does not Seem to Have come with the shortened 
hours of labor. The listlessness 
of big, strong men doing work 
that does not require either 
physical or mental activities*is 
evaporating a lot of the initiative 
force of the country.” 

This indicates one of ‘the 
results feared in the spirit of 
socialism, as indicated in” the’ 
enormous increased cost of hav~., 
ing simple things done, simply «| 
through a profligate waste of 
time and energy. The state- 
ment has been made by socio- 
logical workers that after a 
person has gotten beyond’ the 
use of normal energies he be- 
comes as hopeless as the dreaded 
“dope fiends’; and it is insisted 
that a man who does not have to 
work for two years is entirely 
beyond redemption. The va- 
grant who feels that he can 
make his living without working 
and won’t work is a more dan- 
gerous individual than the A HUSTLING CHICAGO CONGRESSMAN 


avaricious grafter who finds Hon. Fred A. Britten, Congressman from the Ninth Illinois 


7 . ° District, is now taking an important in national affairs 
it convenient to thrive on what at ost of Resstorunitess 
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others have accumulated, and this is p!ainly the result of the impulse which 
leads to the envy and hatred of others who have accumulated wealth, with no 
thought or consideration of the blessinys and virtues of simple contentment. 

In causing wealth and power 
to be taken from persons or cor- 
porations, which have accumu- 
lated fortunes by the process of 
taxation, most of our reformers 
declare that they have a definite 
and concrete purpose, thinking 
that they are again distributing 
it to the public. But are they? 
The figures show that general 
taxation increases, the high cost 
of living increases and that the 
real sufferers are, in the last 
analysis, just the plain people 
who have borne the heavy bur- 
dens in times past and will con- 
tinue to dy so. 

What a refreshing thing it is 
to find a group of people who 
do not take themselves so seri- 
ously that they cannot smile and 
laugh—not giggle, or simper or 
cackle—but really and whole- 
heartedly laugh. The lack of 
a broad sense of humor among 
the public men of today is looked 
upon by students as one of the 
most dangerous aspects of pub- 
lic life. 
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oa , A CHARMING FEBRUARY BRIDE 
OT thundering down the Mrs. Henry C. Pratt, formerly Miss Sadie Murray, daughter 
: . ” of Major General and Mrs. Arthur Murray, was married 
corridors ; of time, but February 11 to Lieutenant Pratt, at the Murray home, Fort 
saunterin g through the Mason, California. Mrs. Pratt was one of the popular Murray 


corridors of the Treasury De- ““™ — ye then ae! ‘at Washington waa | 
partmient, the Sage of Slabsides 

and America’s best beloved philosopher and naturalist, Mr. John Bur- 
roughs, was seen again in Washington. He was escorted by his friend, Con- 
gressman Edmund Platt of Poughkeepsie; but John Burroughs required no 
guide here, for he served as a clerk in the Treasury Department from 1868 
to 1873, retiring during the year of the panic. As he passed the desk of the 
elderly clerks he was greeted by several companions of forty years ago, who 
still called him “‘John” and fondly recalled the old days. As he looked about 
for familiar faces he asked for a lady who had worked beside him in early 
days, and looking toward the spot where her desk had stood, found the rosy- 
cheeked girl of years ago now a sweet-faced elderly lady, radiating sunshine 
all around her. As he went to greet her, Mr. Burroughs gallantly bowed 
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and pointed out the identical spot against the wall where his desk was located. 
Here he wrote ‘“‘Wake, Robin,’’ describing his vacation days. 

At the White House Mr. Burroughs was an honored guest. He enjoyed 
his Washington holiday with all the zest of a schoolboy trying to rush the 
sightseeing hour into his Easter vacation. He hopped on and off the street 
cars, used telephones, looked over the wireless station and inspected airships. 
He found his old boarding place in seeing the sights, and he timed himself 
with his familiar old silver watch, and never once stroked his beard in that 
patriarchal manner suggestive of age. He just enjoyed himself, did John 
Burroughs, radiating that boyish optimism that shines out in his writings, 
as he reviewed the achievements of forty years in a visit to the capital. 


ISIONS of cyclones and the devastation of big fires are suggested by a 
V view from the new Union Station Place, out between the Capitol and 

the Union Station in Washington. The ravages of the uncontrolled 
elements have certainly been duplicated in the demolition of many old 
historic homes, to make way for the parkway. Standing like a gaunt specter, 
in the center of this view of “real ruins,” is the old Washington Inn, a build- 
ing planned by George Washington himself, and the first building that he | 
personally owned in the city named for him. The Washington Inn has had a 
tragic history, and has never been popular with the sight-seeing tourist. 
For years it has stood a neglected and almost unknown relic, intimately 
associated with the life and time of George Washington. 

As I watched the workmen tearing down the historic old place, it seemed like 
a child’s game of building houses of blocks only to tear them down again. 
Hundreds of old buildings, representing the work of generations, are passing 
away under the irresistible movement for tearing down and building up. 
In nearly every city of the United States, the business district is said to change 
every twenty years. If this change does not come by reason of.conflagration 
or cyclone, the hand of man ruthlessly tears down with frenzied energy. 

In a few years the people of the country will behold the Capitol at Washing- 
ton in a park-like setting that will be splendidly impressive, but those who 
knew the old ‘““Washington City” cannot forget the many old homes which 
must be uprooted and destroyed, to provide future generations with a perfect 
setting for the dome that represents the majesty of law in the making. 


INNERS and social functions are a conspicuous feature of Washington 
life. The new Senator or Congressman always feels that he must keep 
up the pace, but his older colleagues do not hesitate to send in their 

regrets now and then. One Senator whose young daughters make severe 
demands upon him as an escort to official functions, announced the first of 
the year that he had adopted Speaker Champ Clark’s resolution as follows: 

“T have cut out all dinners and functions except those I feel under obli- 
gations to attend in my official capacity. 

“T have done this for two reasons, first, because I have not time to attend 
them. I have too much to do. Second, Mr. Spofford, so long Librarian of 
Congress, once told me that most public men and army and navy officers who 
died in Washington ‘dug their graves with their own teeth’—a saying which I 
have taken to heart.” 





















































A GROUP OF ROTOS IN CHILE 
The Chileans are good fighters, whether they be Araucanian, Indians or the mixed race of Spanish, Germans and 
English 


CHILE, the Vankeeland of 


SOUTH AMERICA 


by Peter MacQueen, F.R.G.S. 


Y reason of its curious topography and 

its romantic history, Chile makes a 

strong appeal to the traveler. It is 
nearly three thousand miles in length and 
averages less than a hundred miles in 
width. On the east it is bounded by the 
high Andes, whose summits range from 
five to twenty thousand feet in height. 
Along the Pacific coast there runs a parallel 
range averaging about three thousand 
feet. The space between the coast range 
and the cordilleras is a long depression 
from twenty to thirty miles wide, so that 
the Andes and the coast range are always 
within sight of the inhabitants who live 
between. The people, numbering four 
millions, are composed of Spanish, Italian, 
German, English, with a slight mixture of 
Araucanian blood. They are the most 


sturdy nation and the 
power in South America. 

I entered Chile from the north by way 
of the La Paz and Antofagasta railway, 
coming from La Paz. The long ride over 
the Bolivian desert terminates at Anto- 
fagasta, one of the leading’ ports for the 
shipment of the nitrate for which Chile is 
so famous. These nitrate becs were dis- 
covered by George Smith, a Scotchman, 
who observed that trees and plants banked 
up with a strange white substance flou- 
rished more than others. The nitrate fields 
belonged to Peru until her disastrous war 
with Chile in 1879-81. At the close of 
this dreadful contest Chile was victorious 
over the combined republics of Bolivia 
and Peru. She took from Bolivia its 
entire coastline, and from Peru the prov- 
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inces of Arica-Tacna, which have become 
an Alsace and Lorraine of South America. 
The treaty of peace with Peru provided 
that after a certain time these provinces 
should revert to Peru, if a plebiscite of the 
people should vote for this return. Since 
South America was not populated like 
Alsace and Lorraine, the Chileans were 
able to fill the conquered provinces with 
their own people, and hence today there 
is small chance of Arica-Tacna going back 
to Peru. Since 1881 the nitrate industry 
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and Peruvians much more amiable, at least 
toward Americans. TheChileans are a fine, 
vigorous people and splendid fighters, just 
the kind of men that Mr. Roosevelt would 
like. Indeed, they started in to fight Mr. 
Roosevelt the moment he began his de- 
fense of the Monroe Doctrine at Santiago. 


SAE AnG along the northern coast of 
Chile, which is .a bare, unmitigated 
desert, one would never expect to come 
upon so rich and beautiful a city as Iquique. 
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has yielded the government of Chile in 
export taxes nearly half a billion dollars. 
This enables Chile to build up a powerful 
state and still keep its taxation at a moder- 
ate rate. The Chileans, too, are wise 
enough to know that the nitrate beds will 
not last forever. Accordingly, they are 
using the great revenues from this source 
to build up libraries and systems of educa- 
tion, as well as fine railways. 
Unquestionably the Chileans have made 
the most advance of any South American 
republic. Personally, I respect them the 
most of all the South American people 
that I met; but I found the Brazilians 


But this is the largest nitrate port in the 
world and the greatest export harbor in 


Chile. One will see here the ships and 
flags of almost every nation of the globe. 
The city has a population of fifty thousand, 
and is modern in every respect, with elec- 
tric cars, telephones, manufacturing plants 
and wide and well-paved streets. Not far 
away are the rich silver mines of Huanta- 
yaga, which have yielded since their dis- 
covery three hundred and fifty million 
dollars. All the coast towns of northern 
Chile have a rich and prosperous appear- 
ance. This is explained when the traveler 
visits the great nitrate fields. 
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The railroad from La Paz to Antofagasta, 
over which I rode, is a seven hundred mile 
trip through the heart of the mountains. 
I have never experienced anything more 
cheerless than this two days’ trip. The 
trains are not heated, and the hapless 
passenger, imprisoned among Andean 
snows for forty-eight -frozen hours, must 
warm his aching toes and fingers by sweet 
hope of the fairer valleys that he believes 
await him thousands of feet below. Since 
I made that journey last spring a fine new 
railway line has been opened between La 
Paz and Arica, a port many miles farther 
up the Chilean coast than Antofagasta. 
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seemed to be all alive. Narrow-gauge 
railways lead in all directions, with lines of 
trucks running over them, for trucks are 
used to carry everything that can be loaded 
on them. Hundreds of workmen, mostly 
half-breed rotos or sturdy peasants, and their 
overseers are seen here and there in groups, 
the rotes working with pick-axes breaking 
the ground or loading the trucks. Puffs 
of smoke and dust rise at various points 
where the rock is being blasted. Elsewhere 
the area is dotted by the tall iron pipes, 
and by the buildings where this rock is 
ground to a powder, washed, boiled and 
dried for packing into sacks to be shipped. 














ROCKS NEAR VALPARAISO, CHILE 


This line is only two hundred and fifty 
miles long, a ride of about one day. It was 
built as a result of the treaty with Bolivia, 
which thus secured for the inland republic 
perpetual communication with the sea. 
But-I found interesting compensation for 
my long and dismal ride in the wonderful 
views of the cordilleras that each new 
station afforded and in the opportunity 
to see the famous mining region of Chique- 
camata and the nitrate fields. 

We had left the lofty plateaux of Bolivia 
only-a few hours behind and passed on 
into a wide extent of low, stony hills 
where not a blade of grass or any other 
greenery is ever seen. Volcanic peaks lie 
around the rim of this depression. There 
we found the nitrate works. The desert 


The mineral occurs in a stratum which 
lies about a foot below the surface and 
averages three feet in thickness. It is very 
hard and its color is a brownish-gray. 
The fields are divided into estates, each 
of which has its buildings for the reducing 
machinery, called-an oficina. The larger 
estates also have a group of houses for the 
managers and barracks for the work 
people, a sort of village where the company 
supplies whatever is needed in very much 
the same way as our Pennsylvania coal 
mining companies do. These villages are 
curious sights to see in a vast desert coun- 
try. Isolated mining villages are seen in 
other desert parts of western South Amer- 
ica; here the whole area seems populated 
and flourishing. The climate is fairly 
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healthy, because it is some four thousand 
feet above sea level, the air being dry and 
pure, except for the dust that blasting and 
working the rock produces. There is never 
any rain. If there were, the nitrate in- 
dustry could not continue, for the deposits 
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would soon be washed away. At the same 
time, rain would transform the region into 
a blossoming countryside. Now it is 
utterly sterile. I think no spot on this 


earth could be more dismally wild than the 
districts from which the nitrate deposits 


THE BEAUTIFUL SANTA LUCIA IN SANTIAGO, CHILE 
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have been removed and the broken 
surface abandoned. 

Besides the nitrates, a considerable 
quantity of iodine is secured in this region 
as a by-product of the industry, and sold. 
The supply is said to be far less than the 
demand. 

The oficinas vary in size and producing 
capacity. But an average one will turn 
out at least twelve thousand pounds of 
nitrates per month. And this is usually 
placed on board ship at Iquique or Anto- 
fagasta at a cost of not more than $1.20 
per hundred pounds, including the export 
tax levied by the Chilean government of 
seventy cents for each hundred weight. 
A well-managed oficina pays about fifty 
per cent profit, so that the cost of a com- 
plete plant, which is about $1,250,000, is 
considered a fine investment. It is said 
that there are nitrates enough in northern 
Chile to rejuvenate old Mother Earth 
for another hundred years, even if the 
entire supply were taken from these fields. 
The product is shipped to every part of 
the globe, but the three chief consumers 
are the United States, England and Ger- 
many. There is talk now and then of 
someone having discovered a chemical 
combination that could be used as a sub- 
stitute. A German experimenter an- 
nounced such a discovery within the last 
year. But I have not heard of any falling 
off in the nitrate trade. A method of 
extracting nitrates from the air by elec- 
trolysis in Norway also caused a “scare” 
in Chile at one time. That also has blown 


over. 
+ x * 


The northern provinces of Chile contain 
much other wealth. There dfé two famous 
borax lakes just within the Chilean border 


near Bolivia. They are in the midst of 
volcanic mountains. Here, too, is desert, 
so barren, wild and high, that the traveler 
marvels anyone can stay long, even for 
the purpose of making money. The borax 
crystals are gathered and packed in sacks 
by the same kind of peasant labor that 
operates the mines and nitrate beds. 
Quite a colony of rather rude dwellings 
and of factories has been built up around 
the lakes. Fuel for the furnaces is obtained 
from a dry, tough-fibred plant growing 
far up the mountain sides, called vareta, 
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which is brought down the slopes in small 
cars that run over a cable. The borax 
lakes are more than twelve thousand feet 
above sea level, a particularly cold spot 
where severe snowstorms prevent opera- 
tion during winter months. They are 
fifty miles from the nearest village. 

There is a great deal of copper in the 
mountains of this region. The vast 
Guggenheim concessions are at Chique- 
camata. It is said that the whole of a hill 
in their district is nearly solid copper. So 
pure is the mineral that it is impossible to 
blast it with dynamite, and the American 
engineers have invented machinery for 
cutting it out instead of blasting it. Silver 
and gold are found all through the Andes. 
Some of the mineral resources of Chile 
have hardly been examined as yet; coal, 
for instance, vanadium, manganese and 
iron. 

Chile has more numerous busy harbors 
than any other South American country. 
In order down the coast there are Arica, 
Pisagua, Iquique, Mejillones, Antofagasta, 
Coquimbo, before one reaches the great 
world port of Valparaiso. Each of these 
smaller ports has a harbor that would 
hardly be considered a haven in the 
northern hemisphere. -Mejillones has 
the most sheltered roadstead in its wide 
bay guarded by a splendid promontory. 
Arica is often visited by earthquakes, and 
has been almost destroyed in this way on 
several occasions. On one occasion a 
mighty tidal wave washed out to sea a 
large part of the town, and some of the 
ships that lay at anchor before the docks. 
Mining, trade in chinchilla furs, and the 
importation of foodstuffs, hardware and 
machinery, as well as the nitrate industry, 
keep these ports lively, Antofagasta also 
handles nearly all the trade of Bolivia, 
whose seaport it once was. 

The passenger service of Chile passes 
chiefly through Valparaiso. This city is 
not only the largest Chilean port but the 
most important one on the entire west 
coast of South America. Yet there is no 
point at which large boats can land. All 
commerce between city and ships is carried 
on by lighters, the ships lying well out in 
front of the wharves, rocked constantly 
by the great heaving swells of the Pacific. 
The bay is quite open toward the north- 
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west, and when the frequent gales, called 
“northers” arise, the surf dashes over the 
sea wall, sometimes doing a good deal of 
damage. Ships are sometimes wrecked at 
their very moorings. But the great ships 
of the Pacific S. S. Navigation Company 
can outride all weather. They run direct 
from here to Englan1. 
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from the docks to the hilltops. The 

houses are modern. but not notable 

architecturally. Those of the wealthier 

people are mansions and have fine grounds, 

though many of the aristocratic families 

spend most of their time at Santiago or at 

summer villas farther south. 

Everything in Valparaiso is distinctly a 
part of the twentieth 








century restless business 
world. The traveler 
finds as many comforts 
though far less of luxury 
than at Buenos Aires, 
which lies twelve hun- 
dred miles away, at the 
opposite end of the great 
Transandine railroad. 
The poorer people live 
on the lower levels of 
the city not far from the 
narrow strip which con- 
tains the shipping offices, 
sho. s and banks. They 
are industrious, steady 
workers, and gave me the 
impression of a virile, 
worthy, thrifty folk. 
The tramway system 
was put in by Germans 
and is still owned by a 
German syndicate. The 
cars are double-decked, 
and some genius divided 
them into first and 
second class compart- 
ments, the first-class 
passengers riding inside 
and the second-class 
climbing up by a wind- 
ing narrow staircase to 
seats on the top. First- 
class fare is five cents; 








EL SALTO, NEAR VALPARAISO 


The city of Valparaiso is built upon nine- 
teen hills like Rome upon her seven. It 
is one of the most curious cities in the world. 
Its hills rise from three to eleven hundred 
feet high, and the city is ranged upon them, 
tier above tier, in sections that are separ- 
ated by deep gullies, through many of 
which flow lively little rivers. Winding 
streets climb, as in Lisbon, by the aid of 
stairways, lifts and inclined tramways up 


second-class half-fare is 
two and a half cents. 
And what Yankee would not prefer the fine 
sight-seeing seats on top? Most of the con- 
ductors are women. During the campaign 
against Peru and Bolivia it was necessary to 
have women for car-conductors, the men 
being away at the war. The women proved 
to be more efficient and honest than the 
men and they have been continued ever 
since. 
The city of Valparaiso—valley of para- 
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dise—has been overtaken by terrible 
misfortunes in the past, but still it has 
progressed. It was sacked by Drake and 
Hawkins and the Dutch pirates, destroyed 
by fire in 1858 and bombarded by the 
Spaniards in 1866. The worst calamity, 
however, befell it in 19°6, when a terrible 
earthquake killed three thousand persons 
and destroyed a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of property. This earthquake 
followed the dreadful disaster which over- 
took San Francisco a little while before; 
and was probably a tremor of that vast 
cataclysm. The two cities are located on 
bays which were probably formed by 
voleanic action in centuries gone by. 
And hence the calamity struck at those 
two particular points along the coast. 
The steamers which visit Chile are 
mostly British. Two hundred and eleven 
in 1913 flying the Union Jack and only 
one flying the Stars and Stripes. And this, 
too, after the United States has spent half 
a billion dollars on the Panama ship canal. 
Chile is.sometimes called the “populated 
sliver” and the “tape-line republic.” It 
extends from 17° to 58° south. It naturally 
divides into three parts, the northern, 


central and southern. We have just seen 
the northern, and are now in the central 


part of Chile. The great central valley 
extends south from Valparaiso about six 
hundred miles and is about fifty miles in 
width. This valley constitutes the back- 
bone of the republic. It is the richest 
section for its size in South America, and 
grows every product to be found in the 
United States. While in the northern part 
the people are a half-breed race called rotos, 
with a sprinkling of white people in the 
nitrate, silver and copper mines; in the 
central valley there is a more homogeneous 
race of mixed Spaniards, Italians, Germans 
and English, with some Irish. The great- 
est heroes of Chile have Irish and Scotch 
names, two of them being Cochrane and 
O’Higgins. 

There are nearly four thousand miles 
of railways in the country, and the entire 
national debt of a hundred and twenty-five 
millions is nearly all due to investments in 
these lines. The farms are large and the 
farmers never sell any of their possessions, 
but bequeath them carefully to their chil- 
dren. The railways connect the farms and 
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bring the produce to the cities and the 
coast. Then there are peasant farmers 
working on the land. The big farmers give 
these tenants a house to live in and a 
fixed quantity of land to work. In return 
the tenant gives to the land-owner the 
labor of one man, while the rest of the 
family work the place he rents. The sys- 
tem works very well and is deep-rooted in 
the country. Most of the cattle used are 
brought from the Argentine, for pasturage 
is scarce and the value of grains, fruits and 
vegetables of highest quality which can 
be raised upon a single acre is immense. 

Having to hustle in a cool climate, the 
Chileans have produced a race of men and 
women who are well able to take care of 
themselves and who have developed a 
strong patriotism. They have some vices, 
like their drunkenness and ignorance, but 
these are disappearing fast. Education 
is being fostered in every way, because 
the right to vote is founded entirely on 
this basis. In fact, politicians run night 
schools just before every important elec- 
tion. There is a gradual separation going 
on between Church and State, and tem- 
perance societies are being promoted 
everywhere. 

The Panama Canal will neither help nor © 
harm Chile, because freight will probably 
be cheaper from here by way of the Straits 
of Magellan. 

Santiago, with its four hundred thousand 
of population, fifty miles inland from 
Valparaiso, is the capital of Chile. It lies 
in a great amphitheatre forty miles long 
and eighteen miles wide, and is enclosed 
by walls of lofty mountains covered white 
with snow. Outside of Rio de Janeiro, no 
capital in the world has a finer situation. 
Standing in the central plain, it looks out 
on one side over fertile fields, sloping 
toward the coast range, and on the other 
it looks up to the gigantic cordillera nine- 
teen thousand feet above it, furrowed with 
deep glens and crowned with snowy 
wastes. There are beautiful drives and 
parks and pleasure resorts on every hand. 
The Alameda Avenida Delicias, six hun- 
dred feet in width, runs the entire length 
of the city. The finest private houses 
front on this wide boulevard. They are 
built in Spanish style with courtyards 
full of flowers and shrubs. The city has 
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sixty-seven miles of electric car lines. 
Most of the streets are paved with asphalt. 
The policemen carry swords. The city 
has an air of law and order. A beautiful 
park was given to the city by Senora 
Isadora Cousina. It is called the Quinta 
Normal. But the park of parks in San- 
tiago is Santa Lucia. For striking and 
picturesque beauty, it is scarcely equalled 
anywhere else in the world. It is a steep 
and rocky hill arising five hundred feet 
right from the center of the city. The 
original scanty soil has been added to by 
skillful gardeners until it has become an 
exquisite park, lifting its verdurous masses 
like a hanging garden high above the city. 
Flowers and creeping vines trail over rocks 
in wild profusion. Fountains glimmer in 
the sunshine, marbles gleam against the 
green. Grottoes invite you to their shade, 
and winding paths allure the traveler to 
the very summit. Here, at the top of this 
green rock, a splendid vista of the city lies 
at your very feet. You hear the hum of 
traffic and the buzzing wheels of commerce 
and out beyond you see a fertile plain; 
while on the far horizon the mighty sum- 
mits of the snow-capped Andes cut their 
silhouettes against a sky of blue. Beau- 
tiful for situation is Santiago, unique and 
fortunate in its Santa Lucia park. 

In India, Greece, Italy and Western 
Europe we have many instances of a hill 
fortress around which the city grew. 
Athens, Corinth, Edinburgh, Durham are 
instances. But Santa Lucia, beneath 
which Santiago has grown up, is the only 
instance of any such a stronghold built 
by Europeans in the two Americas. It 
was here that Valdivia, one of the boldest 
of the conquerors, held out with desperate 
tenacity against the siege of the Arau- 
canian Indians, who finally killed him 
several hundred miles away. There is a 
statue of Valdivia here, the only monu- 
ment I know to any of the conquistadores, 
for they have not been much honored by 
their descendants. 

Half a mile from the city, on a great 
hill named San Cristobal, there is a 
colossal statue of the Virgin. The view 
from this hill is even more magnificent 
than that from Santa Lucia. 

The interior of Santiago does not offer 
much of interest to the traveler. The 
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streets are narrow, the houses seldom high. 
Everything looks new and bright, pros- 
perity and confidence are in the air. It 
is a brisk, eager, active, modern town, 
where crowded cars pass along crowded 
streets, men hurry to their business as 
they do here at home. There is a spacious, 
well-proportioned cathedral near the 
center of the city and handsome govern- 
ment offices with a fine building for the 
national legislature. Santiago is a real 
capital, the strong heart of a real nation, 
the place where the political energy of 
Chile is focused. Here are no lazy negroes 
or impassive Indians, for the population 
is intensely Chilean. The genius of the 
Chilean mind is bent to war and politics. 
The material development of the country 
does not absorb men here so much as it 
does in most new countries. Santiago’s 
influence in the republic prevents the feder- 
alizing of the country. If the Chileans had 
states, as we do here, there would be danger 
of frequent revolutions. But this is the 
only country in South America which can 
boast that it has had no real revolution 
within the memory of any man now living. 

The southern part of Chile has a liberal 
rainfall. Five hundred miles south of 
Santiago is the city of Temuco with a 
climate very much like our northern 
Pacific coast states. The products here 
are the substantials of life—wheat, vege- 
tables and fruits, with grapes as fine as 
those of France and Germany. This is in 
the province of Cautin, the center of a 
large Araucanian Indian population. This 
brave and hardy race taught the Chileans 
how to fight, were never conquered by 
white men, and have now largely become 
civilized. 

A hundred miles farther south we come 
to Osorno, a German town built of wood 
and covering a large area. The Germans 
came here first in 1851, and to the north- 
west of Osorno developed the great city 
of Valdivia. In Valdivia, German is the 
only language spoken or taught in the 
schools. The Germans have made the 
city the vineyard country of Chile. It is 


twenty-two hours by railway from Santiago. 
The rainfall here is a hundred and five 
inches a year; at Santiago it is only fifteen 
inches. The air is softer here, the vegeta- 
tion grows profusely. Compared to the 
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desert regions of northern Chile, the coun- 
try around Osorno is like the green of 
Ireland compared to the brown sterility 
of the Sahara. 

From Valdivia to Puerto Montt there 
is a sail of seventy miles, the railway being 
not yet complete. This city looks like one 
in Holland, clean and quiet with grass and 
geese, and healthy, rosy-cheeked ‘children. 
The countryside is lush with vegetation, 
a land of grapes and grass and berries. 

From forty degrees south to the Ant- 
arctic Ocean, a distance of a thousand 
miles, Chile is one vast forest, which will 
be a source of great wealth to the republic 
when railroads have further developed the 
country. A longitudinal railway 1850 miles 
in length will soon be finished from San- 
tiago down almost to the Magellan Straits. 
It is part of the vast Arctic to Antarctic 
railway which we dream about. 

Thus we have seen that Chile is a real 
entity and a striking, virile nation. Its 
debt is small, its government compact, its 
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people vigorous and increasingly intelligent 
as well as patriotic. Its army of eighteen 
thousand can be increased to a hundred and 
fifty thousand in time of war. With its 
twenty-seven hundred miles of coast- 
line to defend, its navy is of first importance 
and has never been defeated. Lord 
Cochrane, the Scotchman, organized the 
Chilean navy in 1810, and now that navy 
ranks, with its seven thousand officers 
and men, eighth in strength and import- 
ance in the world. 

Chile has not been friendly to the United 
States, on account of unfortunate diplo- 
matic events between the two countries. 
In most of these misunderstandings, I 
regret to say, our country was evidently 
in the wrong. But with a newer conception 
of the position of Chile and the United 
States in the destiny of the New World, I 
make no doubt that, in a few decades 
at least, Chile will be one of the best 
friends we shall have in all the Western 
Hemisphere. 


LULLABY 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


AUGHIN’ wif yo’ dinneh in de cohneh ob yo’ mouf— 
Sweetes’ pickaninny in dis po’tion ob de Souf. 
Lookin’ at yo’? mammy fum de tail-eend ob yo’ eye— 


Make has’e dar, brack baby, 


fo’ yo meal-time slippin’ by. 


Make dem sof’ lips wiggle—yo’s a triflin’ li’l coon! 
Mammy up en take yo’ dinneh fum yo’, putty soon! 


Laughin’ wif yo’ dinneh in de cohneh ob yo’ mouf— 

Yo’ ain’t fear’d de craps will fail en ain’t askeered o’ drouf. 
Rollin’ roun’ dem chiny eyes at mammy—li’l scamp! 
Mammy she ain’t lub yo’ none—she fling yo’ ter a tramp! 


Huh-uh! 


Nee’n’t pucker up yo’ baby lips en cry; 


Mammy gwine ter lub yo’ twell de salty sea run dry. 


Sleepin’ wif his dinneh in de cohneh ob his mouf. 
Wahm lips on de proudest mammy boozum in de Souf. 
Belly full o’ dinneh en his skeer all druv away— 


Lawd! 


Huccome day cain’t stay small fohebeh en a day? 


Bofe dem chiny windehs got dey shettahs farstened down— 


Fix dat baid, Sis’ Lindy, w’ile he slumberhin’ so soun’! 


Dawn and the Snowshoe Trail 
By MARCUS CONLAN 


MOKE-BLUE with flush of pink, 
Dawn paints the winter sky; 
Over the ledge’s brink 
Rose hues leap pulsing high; 
Then it’s swish, swish, and a crunching stride— 
A myriad frost-gems scuffed aside, 
And it’s ho! for the snow-shoe trail. 


Sentries with shrouded hoods, 
Guarding the jewelled snow— 
White-tufted, silent woods 
Light with the warming glow— 
Oh, it’s swish, swish, with a quick’ning glide, 
"Round the bending birch where the owlets hide, 
And it’s hark to the whistling quail. 


Through dim and muffled aisles, 
Skirting the frozen brooks; 
By pines in serried files, 
Stalking the wild-land nooks; 
Then it’s crunch, crunch, and a crouching slide, 
Til the sparkling crust twangs the tense rawhide, 
And it’s heads to the stinging gale. 


Heads up! let lungs drink free— 
Wine of the Northland’s air; 
Great Spirit’s chastity 
Cleanses the soul of care. 
Then it’s hearts and limbs and it’s step out wide 
O’er the scurried tracks on the white hillside, 
And huzza! for the snowshoe trail. 
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A story laid in the Latin Quarter of Paris, but pervaded with the wholesome aggres- 

siveness of the American business instinct and the delightful confidence and naivete 

of a French gentlewoman. The lion Boulanger is all else that is needed to complete 
one of the most delightfully humorous stories of the year 


evening at the Cafe of The Purple 

Lilacs. This flagrant violation of its 
custom of sharing alike came as atonement 
for an offense against the best traditions 
of the Latina Quarter itself. It began 
innocently enough when, his gray eyes 
smiling over the rim of his cocktail at 
Hartley and Raymond, he proposed: “We 
drink to Kokomo tonight. Kokomo, the 
pride of Indiana. Kokomo, the benefactor 
of struggling Art. Messieurs, I give you 
Kokomo!” 

“Kokomo, we salute thee!”’ 

“For ages, mes enfants, the Quarter has 
echoed to the despairing cry ‘We ‘must 
have bread, O Paris!’ Today it gives 
back a new supplication, ‘We must have a 
lion, O Paris!’ ” 

“‘We must have a lion, O Paris!” came 
the ready chorus. 

There followed Forrest’s explanation. 

“T was seated outside under the faded 
awning this afternoon,” he began, “sipping 
my glass of bock and dreaming of that 
trip to Algiers. A taximeter car whirled 
up and out jumped John B. Stanton. 
John B. is from Kokomo. John B. is 
Kokomo. Did you ever hear of a John B. 
who was not a captain of industry, a male 


DS cane paid for the dinner that 


factor of great wealth, or a tariff baron? 
John B. Stanton is all three. He and Dad 
were old friends, sat in the same legislature, 
made love to the same girl. Dad married 
her.” 

“Did he buy?” asked Hartley. 

Forrest chose to ignore the interruption. 
“To cut the story short,” he went on, 
“John B. has commissioned me to paint a 
lion for him. He’s just organized an 
immense automobile concern; talked capi- 
talization, overhead charges, preferred 
stock and a lot of banal matters with whjch 
an artist has no concern. He is to put out 
a car known as the Lion Flier. On the 
marble top of the table outside, where 
the Spanish girl with the expectant eyes 
is toying with an amer pichon, 1 sketched 
for him a lion of noble proportions, face to 
face in his desert home with the evil smell 
and the glaring searchlight of a high-pow- 
ered car from far-off, alliterative Kokomo. 
Next I sketched the lion in craven flight, 
his paws dashing the sands of the desert 
into the African license swinging on the 
front axle of the now famous Lion Flier. 
You follow me, mes enfants?” 

“Magnificent!” 

“We tremble for the lion.” 

“Tt is well. The original,’ and here 
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Forrest paused dramatically, “is to hang 
in the offices of John B. Stanton. The 
offspring, to the number of countless 
thousands, will greet you from the adver- 
tising pages of our very best magazines 
and haunt the automobile routes from 
Kokomo to the Kongo, from Khartoum to 
Kobe. Here,” and he brandished a sheaf 
of bank-notes, “is governmental proof of 
my story and a modest advance on my 
commission.” 


AS ominous silence fell upon the Cafe of 

The Purple Lilacs. Jean, the veteran 
waiter, felt its chill and the Spanish girl, 
venturing within, felt its depression. She 
tilted her hat wearily, shrugged her shoul- 
ders and was gone, lost in the ebb and 
flow of the more hospitable boulevards. 
They upbraided Forrest acridly, and 
lashed him with cutting epithets, such as 
“money-grubbing faker’ and “wretch of 
debased ideals.”” Had he worn a flowing 
black tie they would have torn it from his 
throat as a shamed emblem of a violated 
craft. In default of that humiliation, and 
in deference to their surroundings, they 
grimly accepted his penitent offer to pay 
for the dinner, and then insisted that he 
embellish the table with the best Burgundy 
that Jean could find in the cellar. 

As the level of the Burgundy lowered 
by inches, so did the heinousness of For- 
rest’s betrayal lessen by bounds. Before 
Jean had whisked away the bisque d’ecre- 
visse, the door of the studio on the Rue 
St. Jacque was reopening to their erring 
compatriot. When he replaced it with a 
glorious Chateaubriand the 


door was 
yawning wide. Their violently asserted 
principles faded away, as the purple- 


striped awning outside had dimmed under 
the ravages of sun and rain, when Jean 
deposited three anisettes at their respec- 
tive elbows. 

“Pray tell us more of your patron saint, 
John B. of Kokomo,” chorused Hartley 
and Raymond through the gray vapor of 
their host’s cigars. 

“First, a moment of serious talk,’’ re- 
plied Forrest. 

“You know that I have set my heart 
on a trip to Algeria next winter. Here’s 
my chance, a plum fresh from the orchard 


of heaven, and, if this be treason, I’m 
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going to make the most of it. 


That brings 
us back to the cry, ‘We must have a lion, 
O Paris!’ ”’ 

“T have him,” 
antly. 
Frenchwoman, Madame Hyacinthe, who 
has a little circus on the outskirts of St. 


cried Raymond exult- 
‘You have heard of a smart little 


Cloud? There is but one lion, a superb 
brute, and she has a mastery over him 
that is nothing short of uncanny. To- 
morrow we turn our backs on the north 
light and journey to St. Cloud.” 

Three more anisettes marked the favor 
which greeted his news, and arm in arm, 
the reunited friends strolled back to the 
Rue St. Jacque in high feather. 

The lion-hunters found Madame Hya- 
cinthe the next morning knitting in the 
shade of a beech-tree in a garden encom- 
passed by gray walls. The garden was 
redolent with roses that clamberei in a 
riot of color up the gray sides and vhere 
lifted pink and yellow heads timorously 
above the coping for a peep at the noisy 
world without. Of stained canvas, tent 
pegs and gaudily-painted cages there was 
not a sign. In their place a quiet, curi- 
ously unlike the hurly burly they had 
expected, possessed the little garden set 
among the beeches of St. Cloud. So peace- 
ful it was that, when Madame Hyacinthe 
arose to greet them, the sudden cessa- 
tion of her flying needles was noticeable. 
She, too, slim and with a dimple in one 
cheek that came and went with tantalizing 
frequency, was so unlike their precon- 
ceived ideas of a lion tamer that Forrest, 
for one, frankly stared. 

“‘We were looking for a—for a circus,”’ 
he stammered. 

“And you have found a garden,” she 
laughed. ‘“‘But you have come, indeed, 
on a day when the little garden sleeps. 
There was a circus once, messieurs, so still 
the people call my garden that. This, 
alas,’ and her piquant face saddened, 
“is the anniversary of my dear husband’s 


death. Always on that day I close the 
garden. You are welcome, though, mes- 
sieurs.”’ 


They hastened to assure her of their 
sympathy and to deplore their intrusion. 
“Yes, it was a cruel faie.’’ She smiled 
bravely. “I had always trembled for it. 


He was never a good friend of Boulanger 
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and 1 had warned him.” She dabbed her 
violet eyes with an absurd little handker- 
chief. “Alphonse never understood Bou- 
langer.”’ 

“‘Boulanger!’’ exclaimed Forrest. 
must have been years ago.” 

Madame Hyacinthe turned puzzled 
eyes on him. Then she tilted back her 
head and her laughter rang through the 
beeches. “Oh, no, monsieur, not the 
General Boulanger. What a droll idea. 
My Boulanger is a Saharan, and all that 
is left of my dear Alphonse’s circus. Come, 
we will see him. He is like a lamb with 
me and the only tie of the old days.” 

She led them past a trellis heavily laden 
with roses and to a brightly painted cage. 
As Raymond had said, Boulanger was a 
superb brute. He thrust a 
massive paw through the bars 
and switched his tail like a hap- 
py puppy. Madame Hyacinthe, 
with the unconcern of habit, 
slipped her arm within and 
playfully pullei his ears for- 
ward. Boulanger opened wide 
his jaws and the little woman 
laughed. 

“It is but a little trick of 
ours,” she explained, “I have 
but to pull his ears.” 


“That 


HE stroked his head and 

pulled his bristling mous- 
taches and Boulanger growled 
his pleasure. They watched for 
a while the graceful play and 
then Forrest briefly explained 
the reason of their visit, but 
said nothing of the commission. 
Why, he was unable to explain later to 
Raymond and Hartley, except that such 
details seemed at variance with the gray 
walls, the climbing roses and the idyllic 
atmosphere with which Madame Hya- 
cinthe had surrounded herself. Talk of 
the Lion Flier seemed a banal intrusion. 
Madame Hyacinthe listened attentively, 
but shook her head dubiously. 

“Next week I go to the provinces for a 
visit and I fear that it will be impossible.” 

“But why can’t I bring my stuff out here 
and work until then?” Forrest pleaded. 

“We will see, Monsieur,” and Madame 
Hyacinthe smiled inscrutably, as though 


THE 


They refrained sheepishly from edging toward the safety of 
the door or the stairs, her magnetism so overshadowed the 
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even than an alternative was shaping in 
her mind. 

They were discussing their journey to 
St. Cloud in the studio the next morning 
when they became aware of an unusual 
commotion in the courtyard below. The 
rumble of heavy wheels came to an abrupt 
halt, and then cries and cheers that ceased 
with equal abruptness. The court had 
been the stage for so many student riots, 
sO many escapades, however, that none 
moved. Then came a brief uproar, the 
voice of a woman indignantly berating, 
and strange, padding footsteps on the 
stairs. 








startling conventionality of her visit 


‘““Madame Hyacinthe, by all that’s artis- 
tic!’ gasped Forrest. 

*‘Boulanger!’’ whispered Raymond. 

Above them ran a gallery around which 
their sleeping rooms ranged, and they were 
on their feet, ready for flight, when there 
came a tap at the door and the crisp voice 
of Madame Hyacinthe saluted them. It 
was Forrest who mechanically stepped to 
the door. She entered and in her gloved 
hand was a slender chain. At its other 
end stalked Boulanger, majestic and un- 
ruffled. His tawny bulk effectually blocked 
the stairs leading to the gallery and flight 
was out of question. 
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“It is indeed charming, your so artistic 
studio. I see that you do not fear Bou- 
langer. He is like a kitten, so gentle. The 
people below behaved outrageously, so I 
pulled his ears and he opened his mouth 
like this.”” She suited the action to the 
words and Boulanger’s great jaws yawned 
like a pit. They fell back precipitately 
and then stood speechless, their foreheads 
thrumming like war drums, their faculties 
dulled by fear. 

“You see,”’ she chatted on, “I had some 
shopping to do. Why not bring Bou- 
langer to your studio? My old friend, M. 
Campeau, whose animals are the sensation 
of the Moulin Galette revue, sent me his 
greatest wagon, and you should have seen 
your neighbors in the court below when 
I led Boulanger out of it. Cochons! You 
can begin your work now, Monsieur For- 
resi, is it not so?”’ and she gave him a 
dazzling smile. 

“May I ask Madame Hyacinthe how 
how did Boulanger kill your husband?” 
Forrest asked, his hollow tones belying his 
outward calm. 

“He broke poor Alphonse’s back with 
one blow of his paw. Alphonse had boxed 
his ears. Then I rushed into the cage and 
drove him back,” she replied simply. 
“But do not speak of it again, I beg of 
you. It brings back the sadness of that 
day and I try not to recall it.” 


EY gladly forebore not to thrust the 
painful subject to the front of their 
conversation again. Madame Hyacinthe’s 
simple faith in Boulanger’s reformation 
slowly became contagious. They refrained 
sheepishly from edging toward the safety 
of the door or the stairs, her magnetism 
so overshadowed the startling conven- 
tionality of her visit. So it was that For- 
rest’s charcoal began swiftly blocking in 
the lion while Madame Hyacinthe’s slim 
hands arranged the tea table. Boulanger 
stood, immobile as a creature in bronze, 
while Forrest worked and Raymond and 
Hartley told her bits of the Quarter gossip. 
She plied them with eager questions, for 
as she explained, her father had been a 
student in the Quarter. 
“He would have been a great artist,”’ she 
said simply, “but he- allowed absinthe to 
kill his artist soul. No man, messieurs, 
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can hope to be a true arcist who allows 
anything gross to come between him and 
his art. When they buried Alphonse I 
let his circus go for a song. I loved every 
animal in his cages, none so much as 
Boulanger, but I, too, have the artistic 
temperament, and I would not haggle over 
money. It is true that Boulanger brings 
pleasure seekers to my little garden; they 
think it naive that a lion should be there 
among the roses and the beeches while 
they drink my tea and eat my cakes, but 
I keep him only because I love him.” 

Forrest looked up. “So you think it 
wicked, Madame Hyacinthe, to commer- 
cialize art? You think it would kill the 
artist soul?” 

“Most assuredly,” and in her answer 
there was finality, absolute, complete. 

“And what would you say,” he ques- 
tioned with an odd smile, “if I were 
painting Boulanger for an advertisement 
of, well—say a new brand of chocolate or 
a new style of collar?” 

“You are a tease, Monsieur Forrest. 
But you are also an artist and a genile- 
man, and so you could not, of a surety, 
so take advantage of me,” and she smiled 
confidently at him. 

Silence fell on the studio and Hartley 
and Raymond, skirting Boulanger widely, 
arose nervously and stood behind Forrest, 
commenting critically on his progress. 

“It ought to be good, you have caught 
the spirit,” was their solemn verdict. 

“Yes,” Madame Hyacinthe approved, 
“T am happy that I thought of M. Cam- 
peau and his great wagon.” 

There was no question of Madame 
Hyacinthe’s keen enjoyment of her sur- 
roundings; no doubt of her charm. Her 
conquest of the studio was complete when 
suddenly she jumped to her feet with a 
little cry of dismay. 

“Oh, messieurs, but this will never do; 
you have made yourselves so agreeable 
that I had forgotten my shopping. 1 must 
be off.” 

They breathed happy sighs of relief, 
the tension broken. “But I will not take 
Boulanger just when Monsieur Forrest 
is doing so well. And shopkeepers are so 
unreasonable, it would never do to take 
him. I will be gone but a half hour.” 


She read quick dismay in their faces and 
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hastened to reassure them. “It cannot be 
that you will not trust my poor Boulanger? 
See, I will tie him fast,’’ and she caught 
up the chain. Stepping quickly toward 
a massive settee she made the chain fast, 
and the rattle of the links dinned in their 
ears like the clanking of prison chains. 

“But the chain is such a light one,” 
expostulated Hartley. 

“It is light, as you say,” she readily 
admitted, “but it is the idea of restraint 
that is the secret. He will be 
as harmless as though he were 
loaded down with heavy chains.” 


N another moment she was 

gone, glancing reproachfully 
at them as she passed out of 
the studio. 

“What’s the use?’”’ groaned 
Raymond, “‘and the brute is on 
a line with the door.” 

“I'd give my right arm,” 
said Forrest weakly, “if I had 
never heard of John B. Stantoa 
or Kokomo.” 

“A warning,” reproved Hart- 
ley dispiritedly, ‘‘of what lies in 
wait for men who are untrue to 
their ideals. Pray God there will 
be no matinee bargains.”’ 

It was Boulanger who broke 
the spell of inaction that fol- 
lowed for a brief moment. The 
chain slowly tautened and he 
swung away toward the win- 
dows, attracted by some noise 
without. In a mad rush they 
were up the stairs and peering 
agitatedly down at the swift- 
pacing lion. He chose to treat 
their defection with superb 
indifference. At Forrest’s word they 
frenziedly dragged trunks and wardrobes 
to the head of the stairs. Their search 
for offensive weapons with which to re- 
enforce the flimsy barricade produced a 
light fowling piece and an antique duelling 
pistol. There was no ammunition for the 
first, the pistol was a muzzle loader and 
the beleaguered garrison looked at one 
another in despair. Meanwhile Boulanger 
developed a lively curiosity as to the func 
tion of the stairs. He planted his fore- 
paws aggressively on the second step and 
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his muzzle pointed upwards just as foot- 
steps echoed on the landing outside. 
Madame Hyacinthe had resisted the 
matinee bargains and had returned in good 
season ! 

They raised their voices in lusty welcome 
and John B. Stanton stepped briskly in. 
Boulanger dropped one paw and turned 
his head in majestic leisure. His lithe body 
stiffened and the hair along his spine 
bristled as though charged with electricity. 


\, 
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They frenziedly dragged trunks and wardrobes to the head 
of the stairs. Their search for offensive weapons with which 
to enforce the flimsy barricade produced a light fowling piece 


and an antique duelling pistol 


The duelling pistol whirled through the 
air and caught him full on the nose. He 
cowered back, roaring with pain, rubbing 
his muzzle frantically between his paws. 
The door slammed violently and the 
rat-a-tat of John B. Stanton’s flying feet 
punctuated the roars of the amazed lion. 

Developments followed the flight of 
John B. Stanton with a swift sequence that 
did credit to his limited mastery of French. 
The end of a fire ladder appeared at one 
of the windows and a fireman’s helmet 
cautiously showed above the sill. From 
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the courtyard came a storm of cheers 
and the emboldened helmet moved up, 
inch by inch, until it disclosed a pair of 
startled eyes. The helmet disappeared, 
but another outburst of cheers announced 
its return. An axe was silhouetted against 
the blue sky framed by the window, and 
Boulanger bounded toward it. The chain 
snapped like a necklace. Helmet and axe 
disappeared, and now the clatter of heavy 
boots on the landing distracted the frantic 
beast. A gendarme bellowed inquiries 
from the stairs outside, but his volubility 
was checked by a woman’s protesting 
voice, and Madame Hyacinthe rushed 
tearfully into the studio. 

She raised scornful eyes io the artists 
behind the barricade, and with a common 
impulse they ducked beneath its shelter. 
The duelling pistol, a tuft of hair caught 
in the trigger guard, held her eyes and 
again the scornful glance raked the top 
of the barricade. Boulanger trotted up 
to her, the broken chain dangling on his 
flank, and held his swollen muzzle up to 
her for inspection. The word “Cochons!” 
sounded in the studio like the crack of a 
whiplash, and Madame Hyacinthe was 
gone, Boulanger trotting amiably at her 
heels. The stout boots of the police stam- 
peded down the stairs, and the fireman, 
mouth agape, tumbled in over the sill. 
Then came the welcome rumble of M. 
Campeau’s great wagon. 

The hoarse cries of the coureurs gave the 
boulevards the story that evening, and 
their papers, damp from the 
mel:ed away like snow on a _ steam- 
ing pavement. Their white trail spread 
from the Rue St. Jacque to Montmarte, 
and one copy found its way to the garden 
at St. Cloud. The wealth of the American 
millionaire from Kokcmo, and even the 
name of the Lion Flier lost nothing in 
the telling, and Forrest’s deadly aim of 
the duelling pistol was on the lips of Paris. 

He, however, walked dejectedly into the 
studio as the sun was setting the next 
afternoon. In response to the rather face- 
tious remarks that grected him he tossed 
his hat into a corner and dropped into a 
chair. His long legs and dusty boots 
pointed toward the now historic settee, 
his chest was sunken and his arms clasped 
listlessly, the picture of despondency. 


presses, 


THE 





PURPLE LILACS 

“Enough of your ill-timed witticisms,” 
he growled. 

“You, of all men, to be so sad,” chided 
Raymond. “There have been four pros- 
pective clients in here for you since you 
left this morning.” 

“Behold, the famous painter of lions, 
he sulks,” mocked Hartley. 

Forrest’s fit of dejection changed 
abruptly to a mood of defiance. He sat 
bolt upright in his chair and turned sav- 
agely on them. 

“This afternoon,” he began, “I found 
Madame Hyacinthe in tears in her garden. 
It had been overrun with curiosity seekers. 
In their indecent quest they had trampled 
the turf, torn the roses from the walls 
and driven the little woman to distraction. 
I found one impertinent photographer 
in front of Boulanger’s cage, and I threw 
him out of the place, and his camera over 
the wall. At first she would not listen to 
me, but only pointed toward the gate. 
Such contempt, such scorn, I never hope 
to see in a woman’s eyes again.” He 
buried his face in his hands and then went 
swiftly on. “She must have finally real- 
ized how badly cut up over it all I was, 
and then I learned I had committei the 
unpardonable crime. She could forgive 
our cowardice of yesterday, as she chose 
to call it, forgive the injury to Boulanger, 
and even the damage done to that idyllic 
little garden today, but,” and he stared 
moodily across at the charcoal«sketch, 
“she cannot forgive that. The enterprising 
press of Paris had enlightened her on the 
real nature of the commission, and it was 
I who should have told her first. When 
she first broached the ethics of it yester- 
day I had no idea that she felt so deeply 
about it,” and his voice died away apa- 
thetically. “She has shamed me, yes, 
and shamed you chaps, too, with your 
ready acquiescence in my fall.”’ 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
ventured Raymond. “John B. Stanton 
was around this morning, tickled as a 
schoolboy with his first red-top boots at 
the advertising he got for his Lion Flier. 
I'll bet he doubles that commission.” 

“Do?” Forrest shot to his feet. “I’m 
going to be a man, and an artist the rest 
of my days. I'll see John B. Stanton’s 


commission in the hottest patch of the 
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Saharan desert. 1’ll let the money go hang __ back from her trip to the provinces, if my 
and forget there ever was a place called powers of persuasion can turn the trick. 
Algeria. I'll stick to straight art if the You chaps will have to flip a sou to see 


way leads through a garret.”’ who acts as best man.” 

Then his voice dropped to a calmer “And Boulanger?”’ shouted Hartley in 
level and he smiled as he added: “I’m his joy. 
wedded to art, but there’ll be another “T’ll promise the bride not to box his 


wedding when Madame Hyacinthe comes __ ears,” said Forrest. 


MY MOTHER 
by MARY C. HARMON 


ER head is crowned with silver hair, 

Her brow is marked by Time’s rude fingers. 
Her lips a loving smile still wear, 
And in her eyes Youth’s sunshine lingers. 


Her wrinkled hands, which through Life’s day 
Have eased the load of many a neighbor, 
And helped us on our toilsome way, 

Now rest from all their former labor. 


And as she sits within her chair 
Half-dreaming by the glowing embers, 
The Past rolls up a picture fair 
Of sunny Junes and cold Decembers. 


To her it holds a nest of joys 

Wee, unfledged birdlings, shy and tender 
Three little girls, three little boys 

Their fond devotion to her render. 


Long through the stretch of doubtful years 
She watched to see their growing pinions, 
And then through blinding mists of tears 
Beheld them leave Home’s fair dominions. 


But in a sterner, colder clime 

With hearts unchanged, they still are yearning 
For that dear spot—Affection’s shrine, 

Where Home’s bright altar fires are burning. 


And though the changing years may bring 
Full many a friend, yet not another 

To which our hearts so long shall cling 
As to our dear, old faithful mother. 


























LET US HAVE 
OPEN DEBATE 


A DISCUSSION OF THE QUORUM 
AND CAUCUS 


QUESTION 














NE of the most delicious experiences 

of Washington legislation is a 

stirring debate in Congress. The 
fragmentary reports in the newspapers 
seldom reflect vividly the spirited word- 
contesis buried in the ‘Congressional 
Record.”” During the currency debate, 
the problem of a “Quorum” and the sub- 
ject of Caucus-made legislation bobbed up 
with perennial frequency, but finally in a 
dull session a debate broke out with fire 
works. Senator Cummins and Senator J. 
Hamilton Lewis faced each other, coruscat- 
ing oratorically with coats off, crossing 
swords, as it their defense of 
measures and The revival of the 
old-fashioned courteous debate 
freshing and has been a marked feature 
of the present session of Congress, in 
strong contrast to the vitriolic passages-at- 
arms in ante-bellum days. It is an indica- 
tion of the general ‘‘get-together” spirit 
of the times—the fraternal respect of 
those who are interested in one line of 
thought or endeavor, in maintaining the 
“good of the order,” as Brother Patrick 
rises to remark in the lodge. In recent 
years, voters have expressed individual 
thought irrespective of party tradition. 
The debate began with an attack by 
Senator Cummins of Iowa on the Demo 
cratic members for an alleged agreement 
in caucus to force the currency bill through 
Congress without change or amendment; 
and as will be seen he was ready to support 
the motion of Senator Kern of Indiana, 
to hold an evening session, in order to 
expedite the passage of a bill whose nature 
he declared to be a cut-and-dried party 


were, in 
ideas. 


was re- 


measure. His forcible arraignment was 
met by Senator Lewis of Illinois with a 
most courteous but effective reply, to 
which Mr. Cummins interposed correc- 
tions and explanations of his alleged 
inconsistency between his present attitude 
and past practice. Both sides of the debate 
are given and form refreshing reading in 
connection with the history of currency 
legislation. 
THE QUORUM AND CAUCUS DEBATE 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate a resolution coming over from 
a previous day, which will be read 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 225, 
submitted by Mr. Kern on the Ist instant, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate 
be 10 o'clock a.m., and that the Senate shall on each day 
at 6 o'clock p.m., take a recess until 8 o'clock p.m. and 
adjourn at 11 o'clock p.m., until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. Cummins. Mr. President, I make no 
complaint against the resolution proposed by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. Itisa 
logical outcome of the system adopted by the 
Democratic majority for legislation. It 
would be still more logical if it provided for a 
continuous session of the Senate during the 
twenty-four hours of the day. I say this 
seriously, because, if I understand the situa- 
tion correctly, there is to be no real debate 
upon the banking and currency bill. That 
debate has already taken place, the bill has 
been considered elsewhere; it has been 
passed elsewhere. Neither am I criticizing 
the provisions of the bill. I am not ready 
to say that, as between the bill reported by 
the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
|Mr. Owen] and the existing law, I would not 
vote for the change which has been proposed 
My protest is against the caucus system, and 
I intend to record it now, as I have recorded 
it before. 

The real legislation of this body is now 
taking place in a Democratic caucus. I 
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think a debate upon this measure is a pure 
farce, and I hesitate myself to participate 
in it. I do not like to give it, before the 
country, the color of actual deliberation, 
when we all know that the period of delibera- 
tion has passed. With the exception, as we 
are informed by the newspapers, of two 
Senators upon the other side, there is not an 
open mind in the Democratic majority; 
there is not a single 
Senator there who 
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directors of the corporation should come 
together in secret conclave and agree with 
respect to the course to be pursued, agree 
with regard to the adoption or rejection of 
the proposal, and agree that the entire 
majority should be bound by a majority of 
the majority, in my opinion that kind of 
procedure in business would be a conspiracy 
against the rights of the stockholders of the 

corporation; and, 





although it is rather 





would vote to 
amend this bill in 
any respect upon 
the floor of the Sen- 
ate without refer- 
ring the amendment 
to the caucus of the 
party. 

I have the high- 
est regard for the 
men who make up 
the Democratic ma- 
jority, but I believe 
in my heart that the 
system which these 
men have adopted 
is wrong; I believe 


country; 
alive government. 








Against the Caucus 


“The present caucus system is wrong; I be- 
lieve it is a menace to the institutions of our 
I believe it is opposed to represent- 
I can hardly imagine how 
any member of the majority who favors the 
extension of popular government, 
the medium of primaries or through pro- 
cedure intended to take the real sentiment of 
the rank and file of the people should yet 
favor legislation by caucus. 
tem is changed, debate upon any bill that 
has been decreed by the caucus is a sham.” 


-Senator Cummins 


a sordid compari- 
son, I see no differ- 
ence between that 
procedure and the 
procedure adopted 
by our friends upon 
the other side. 

If we are to have 
debate, it can only 
be of value if the 
minds of the Sena- 
tors who are present 
are open to convic- 
tion; it can only be 
valuable if all the 
Senators feel free— 
absolutely free—not 


through 


Until the sys- 








it is a menace to the 








institutions of our 

country; I believe it is opposed to representa- 
tive government. I can hardly imagine how 
any member of the majority who favors the 
extension of popular government, through the 
medium of primaries or through procedure 
intended to take the real sentiment of the 
rank and file of the people, should yet favor 
legislation by caucus. Until the system is 
changed, debate upon any bill that has been 
decreed by the caucus is a sham, and I do 
not object, when once we pass the point of 
the caucus, to the closing of debate in any 
way that can be adopted under the rules of 
the Senate. 

My friend from New York [Mr. Root] 
spoke the other day with regard to the rights 
of the minority. I will not venture to differ 
from him with respect to the high necessity 
of preserving the opportunity of the minority 
in debate, but the actual invasion of the 
rights of the minority does not occur through 
the adoption of this resolution. The actual 
overthrow of the rights of the minority has 
already taken place; it occurred when the 
Democratic caucus considered this bill and 
came into the Chamber under some kind of 
obligation to support its provisions. It 
seems to me dangerously near a conspiracy 
against the rights of all the people. 


SUPPOSE that in a great corporation in 
which the stockholding interest is widely 
diffused, some great proposal was abotit to 
be laid before the directors of that corpora- 
tion to be adopted or rejected for the welfare 
of those who might be interested in it, and 
suppose that it were proper to submit infor- 
mation and to have discussion upon the 
proposal, and then that a majority of the 


only to receive argu- 
ment and reach a 
conclusion, but to follow the conclusion that 
the mind may reach 

I cannot think that over a long period of 
time the American people will tolerate 
legislation by caucus. I have no doubt my 
friends on the other side have considered this 
bill; I know they have; I know they have 
debated it; and, if I may credit the public 
press, I know they have amended it. I have 
no doubt that debate was carried on in- 
telligently, that it was carried on with learn- 
ing; 1 have no doubt the amendments which 
were adopted were adopted conscientiously 
in the caucus. I do not know, of course, by 
what steps this conclusion was reached; but 
whenever the Democratic caucus took such 
action, expressly or impliedly, as closed the 
minds of the Democratic members against 
the arguments that are to be produced in 
debate, that moment the period of debate 
passed. I agree, therefore, with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern], that inasmuch as 
there is no room for debate, inasmuch as the 
minds of Senators are not open to conviction 
and their conduct cannot be changed by 
debate, the sooner we reach a vote upon the 
bill—that formal vote which the Constitution 
of the country seems to require in order that 
the decree of the caucus shall become the 
law of the land—the better it will be for the 
people of the country. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. President, I rise to ob- 
serve that I have been from time to time 
exceedingly attracted by the frequent refer- 
ences of the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Cummins], as he has inveighed 
against two imagined evils which he fancies 
are afflicting this country, particularly under 
the present administration. At one time I 
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hear the distinguished Senator, for whom I 
have great respect and whose ability is a 
subject always of admiration, denouncing, 
as he does this morning, against the vice of 
the Democratic Party holding and maintain- 
ing what is called a caucus; at another it is 
to condemn the President as an intruder and 
despot. 

It may be conceded, Mr. President, that 
for the purpose of a general government it 
were better if all persons who are elected as 
representatives could assemble in some one 
assemblage in harmony; yet in view of the 
fact that there are always divergent views, 
and that these representatives are sent here 
for public representation of those views, it is 
very natural that one side should conflict 
and contest with the other. In order that 
one of these sides shall get an opportunity 
to formulate a plan of action, it brings itself 
together in some form of an arrangement or 
organization In the business corporations 
referred to by the distinguished Senator it 
would probably be a directors’ meeting, or 
possibly, in a majority of cases, a stock- 
holders’ meeting; or in the church of which 
the distinguished Senator is an honorable 
member, possibly there would be those who 
are called either deacons or 


HAVE 
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own party, in different sessions, held a caucus 
of the Legislature of Iowa and gave him the 
support that he justly had a right to demand, 
and through that agency of caucus gave him 
the support for the measure upon which he 
made his issue before the people, that it was 
such that gave him the support that sub- 
peed carried his bills through the 
Legislature? 

Did not the Democratic Party, the minor- 
ity of the Iowa Legislature, I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator, meet also in caucus to 
carry out the plan of the Democrats and give 
to the Republican governor its approval? 
And did my eminent friend while governor, 
seeking to carry out the will of the people 
and execute the design which it was his object 
to accomplish, raise his voice in protest 
against either his own side or that of the 
Democracy when they caucused, one at his 
behest and the other with his consent, in 
order to accomplish the object, worthy as it 


.was, that he advocated, one which the people 





of his state at the ballot box had ordered 
Mr. Cummins. Mr. President 
THE VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. Lewis. Certainly; I yield. 
Mr. Cummins. The Sen- 








vestrymen, who would 


ator from Illinois is wholly 





doubtlessly adjudge the 
course, settle upon it, and 
the congregation would be 
guided by it. 


For the Caucus 


“It may be conceded that 





mistaken, according to my 
recollection. I began my 
fight against legislation by 
caucus in 1888, when I was 





These things are parts of 
organization. But I wish to 
ask, when did my distin- 
guished friend become so vi- 
rile an advocate of this open- 
air government, and when 
did he become so ardently 
the apostle of condemnation 
of this thing called a caucus 
arrangement? 

Incidentally, with this ac- 
cursing the caucus, I have 
heard my distinguished 
friend also condemn the 
President because he has 
sought to indicate to his 
party the duty which it 
owed under its platform 
He denounces the President 
as dictator. I wonder if my 
memory serves me well 
when I ask my learned 
friend from Iowa to recall 
for himself that he was 








for the purpose of a general 
government it were better if 
all persons who are elected 
as representatives could as- 
semble in some one assem- 
blage in harmony; yet in 
view of the fact that there 
are always divergent views, 
and that these representa- 
tives are sent here for public 
representation of those 
views, it is very natural that 
one side should conflict and 
contest with the other. In 
order that one of these sides 
shall get an opportunity to 
formulate a plan of action, 
it brings itself together in 
some form of an arrange- 
ment or organization.” 
—Senator Lewis. 











a member of the Iowa Legis- 
lature. The Republican 
Party in that year sought 
to hold a caucus upon a 
very important measure 
then pending before the as- 
sembly. I refused to enter 
the caucus, and gave the 
very reasons for that refusal 
that I have now attempted 
to give to the Senate of the 
United States. 

The Senator from Illinois 
is mistaken, again, in that I 
happened to be governor of 
Iowa, not from 1902 to 1906, 
but from 1902 to December, 
1908. The bill to which he 
referred was not passed in 
1905. However, that is im- 
material; but, according to 
my recollection, there was 
no caucus upon the bill at 


governor—and an excellent governor—of the 
state of Iowa from something like the year 
1902 to 1906, and possibly in 1905 he was an 
advocate of two very excellent measures. 
One was for a two-cent passenger railroad 
fare in Iowa and one was for the general 
abolishment of that evil confessed by all to be 
pernicious, sinister, and destructive of inde- 
pendence of legislators—the pass 

Does not my friend, the distinguished 
Senator to whom I allude, recall that his 


a 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Illinois produce some proof of the holding 
of a caucus. If it was held, it was not held 
at my request; and I do not remember that 
there was a caucus held. However, I recog- 
nize the frailty of human memory, and I 
only give the Senate my recollection about it. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. President, I have with 


gladness allowed the able Senator to inter- 
polate his defense within my impeachment, 
that they might go along with regularity. 
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and that he might have such reply made within 
my speech, though he does this in response to 
his asking if he might interrogate me. 

I will now refresh the Senator upon his own 
political history. He is correct when he 
reminds me that at a time when he was in 
the Legislature there was a caucus against 
which he rightfully protested. He was in a 
minority, because he was fighting for the 
people; and certain gentlemen who wert 
counsel for certain corporate interests, whose 
names I have no desire now to mention, had 
been so successful in lobbying through the 
Iowa Legislature from time to time that they 
had been able to bring about a caucus, 
ostensibly under the name of the Republicans, 
that had for its object the defeating of the 
will of Iowa, as the Senator rightfully com- 
prehended it at that time. The Senator as 
governor protested, as he rightfully did, 
against entering into a caucus that had for 
its object at that time clearly the defeat of 
these measures. The protest was against 
the caucus, not because it was a caucus, but 
because it was not his caucus, and because 
it was not a caucus in behalf of his measures, 
and because it was not a caucus that carried 
out the will of the people as he apprehended it 

I now revive the Senator's mind that it is 
true he was governor for a longer period than 
I related; but what I was bringing to his 
attention in the which I have 
alluded was his great, though unsuccessful, 
nevertheless commendable, fight for the par- 
ticular bills to which I allude. Then, in the 
latter session of his later term, when he was 
successful, I recall the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that there again not only was 
there a caucus on the part of his own party, 
resulting in the election of a speaker who was 
friendly to his measures, when previously 
there had been considerable opposition, and 
the railroads had assembled at Des Moines, 
through their different agents, and had sought 
to defeat the projects. But the Democracy 
likewise caucused and offered their candidate 
for leader or minority candidate for speaker, 
and in this caucus gave to the distinguished 
governor, now the Senator, support for the 
measures for which he was fighting. I now 
invite his memory to recall if he protested 
then against the minority, which were the 
Democrats, caucusing then, when they were 
for the measures which he advocated and 
gave him support; whether then such caucus 
did not meet his approval, in so far that he 
made not a step nor uttered a word against 
it? No; because his object was for his just 
measure, thoroughly commendable if obtained 
through a caucus 

I go one step further, and ask my honorable 
friend, when he seeks to condemn the Presi- 
dent of the United States—as he frequently 
does, sometimes designating him as being 
only upon the plane of Huerta, the tyrant 
of Mexico, and sometimes the despot in- 
timidator of the Senate, and sometimes the 
invader of the Constitution, and at other 
times the destroyer of the fundamental 


sessions to 
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liberties of free government—now, I ask, 
Mr. President, what has this Chief Executive, 
President Wilson, done? It appears that as 
President he has indicated to the House and 
to the Senate his desire that the legislative 
body shall carry out the will of the people 
as the people have expressed it at the ballot 
box and as the party has declared it in its 
platform. He has done this often and 
constantly—uncompromisingly and_persist- 
ently. What else would be expected of the 
President? He was under the obligation to 
execute his oath and his pledge; he was 
under the obligation to inform Congress of 
its honor; he was under the duty of enforcing 
upon us our obligation to the people made 
at the ballot box 

Does the distinguished Senator forget 
that there was no man in the Middle West 
who endeared himself to the general public, 
as I recall the political history of that country 

where I likewise played somewhat of an 
active, if not influential, part—more than the 
distinguished Senator in his struggles to 
force the representatives of the Republican 
Party in Iowa to carry out the direction of 
the people? 

In the latter term of the distinguished 
Senator, when governor, may I not now 
invite to his attention that not only did he 
address his message on the duty to the Legis- 
lature of Iowa, but, offering a precedent to 
the distinguished President of the United 
States, he personally read it before the Legis- 
lature, imposing upon them their honorable 
obligation of carrying out the will of the 
people as- expressed at the ballot box in 
[owa, and inviting to their attention that any 
attempt to yield to the sinister influence of 
lobby to defeat the will of the people or to 
frustrate the governor would be a violation 
of their solemn oaths before Heaven and of 
their duty to the constituency of Iowa 

Did not the governor of Iowa, now the 
Senator, go further and summon these legis- 
lators to his chamber, calling them by their 
names, man for man, sovereign representa- 
tives of sovereign counties, so far as such 
could be, in the sovereign state of Iowa, and 
by name tell each man that he dared not 
lend himself to a measure that was frustrat- 
ing the will of his people, dishonoring his 
conscience, violating his oath, debasing 
Iowa, and seeking to destroy the expression 
of the ballot box without counting on the 
governor as his critic and opponent? For 
that was he not commended by his people; 
was he a tyrant, or would he see himself a 
dictator, a despot? Sir, the Senator executed 
an honorable task, a righteous duty, and 
faithfully discharged his own honorable oath. 
For that he was justly praised. And now, 
sir, may not the conscientious President of 
the United States, beholding this distin- 
guished precedent, exclaim in the language 
of the great Roman: 

Behold, ye conscript fathers, there is the path ye 
trod. What other course could I take so nobly? 


|Laughter. | 
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Yet my distinguished friend, every morn- 
ing, when some ill-temper possesses him, or 
something has gone awry, produced possibly 
through reading disagreeable correspondence, 
finds a relief—something of an escape valve- 
in raising his voice against this awful man in 
the White House, and this dreaded scourge— 
the caucus. It must be refreshing to the 
Senate to note, however, that the Senator is 
in the line of long tho’ unavailing precedents 
when he cries out against a President. I 
noticed in his speech the other morning, or 
my mind revived the thought, how very 
eminent were his ancient predecessors. 

Why, in 1802, in the body of the Senate, 
there arose a distinguished Senator and made 
these precise charges as now made by the 
Senator, almost word for word, against 
Thomas Jefferson, because he likewise sought 
to force the legislative body to execute the 
will of the people, 


HAVE 





and sent a message 
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representative or who purposely sought to 
violate that obligation. 

I have not seen this Government inherit 
any of the ills which the distinguished Senator 
seems to think are about to come upon it, 
and which Senators a hundred years past 
prophesied under similar conditions. To the 
contrary, I have seen the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa, like a John the Baptist, go 
out to the people, crying from the hilltops 
to the valleys, arraying thousands around 
him in a spirit of admiration, because of the 
very policies advocated by him which in a 
Democratic President provokes his condem- 
nation. 

Mr. President, I think the time has come 
when eminent men, such as the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa, ought to reflect that 
outside of this Chamber there is a great multi- 
tude of intelligence, and that the day has 
gone by when the 
littleness of parti- 





to that effect. He, 

too, inveigh ed 
against the repre- 

sentatives violating 
their oath, desert- 
ing the people, and 
by surrender or op- 
position defeating 
the popular will. 
Henry Clay, almost 
an equally distin- 
guished man as the 
eminent Senator 
from Iowa |laugh- 
ter], did not hesi- 
tate, of course, to 
speak of Andrew 


legislation 


of the 


platform.” 








Against the Caucus 


“T think that a promise in the Democratic 
platform that can only be executed through 
ought to be performed by the 
Senate, ought to be performed by the House; 
it ought not to be performed by the President 
United States. 
Illinois seems to think that when the Demo- 
cratic Party pledges itself to the people that 
certain laws shall be passed, it is for the 
President to pass those laws, or to say what 
laws are in conformity with the pledge of the 


sanship on the one 
hand, and the nar- 
row prejudices of 
geography on the 
other, can seriously 
seduce the popular 
mind to error. It 
will measure a man, 
not for that he is 
called a Republican 
nor because he is 
designated a Demo- 
crat, but it will 
measure him by 
what he does. You 
will be tested again 
by the doctrine of 





The Senator from 


Senator Cummins. 











Jackson, the Presi- 
dent of the United 
States as the sinister shadow upon the Repub- 
lic, destined by his exercise of influence to 
destroy the whole Republic. This because he 
sought to have representatives true to their 
oaths, faithful to their promise, and respon- 
sive to the will of the people 

Yet we turn for a minute in reflection. 
The Republic has moved on, and these two 
eminent gentlemen have passed into glory. 
These who condemned the President be- 
cause he sought to have the representatives 
execute the will of the people are remembered, 
but not for their course in obstructing the 
democracy of their President, but for sur- 
rendering and pursuing the will of the people 
and supporting the head of their Government. 
We pause to contemplate those eminent 
Senators. They, perchance, are embalmed 
in such little temporary glory as this ephem- 
eral thing called fame permits. Yet the 
Government has moved to higher ideals, and 
the great voice throughout America today 
will be found indorsing that manner of Presi- 
dent or that manner of governor such as was 
the distinguished Senator when he was 
governor of Iowa, who held a hard hand 
strongly and firmly over the men who either 
negligently forgot their duty owed as a 


the Holy Law that 
by the works and 
not alone the faith professed will you be 
judged. ‘‘Not every man who crieth, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ will enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but they that doeth the will.” The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa will likewise 
find that sacred law prevailing in the pre- 
cincts where hereafter he will either invade 
or be invited, and that he will be judged by 
what he does in behalf of the common interest 
of the common country, and not by what he 
cries out against a party official 

Mr. President, it will not avail in this 
country much longer for eminent gentlemen 
to profess a platform and principles Demo- 
cratic or Republican, and by them array the 
great common mass on their side and weld 
them in confident regard, and obtain office 
year after year and term after term, and yet 
immediately condemn the very same prin- 
ciples when it serves some little partisan 
object on the one hand or creates petty 
opportunity to serve personal vanity on the 
other. 


T# E great public of America will turn and 
demand of the man in public life that he 
be a man within and without; that there be 


some display of sincerity of conduct all the 








LET US HAVE 
way through, marked by some little rule of 
consistency. When the distinguished Senator 
thinks he may violate that law, he avoids 
beholding the spheres and the aspects all 
around him. He refuses to hearken to what 
is the real sentiment of the times. I prefer 
to invite him to contemplate his own splendid 

course of the past and to reflect that the great 
West and the spirit of democracy has been 
guided largely by the things he professed and 
the principles he advocated, against the very 
cabal in lowa which had done so much to 
destroy free government and popular will by 
the very methods he lately adopts. By the 
very measures he professed to obtain office 
and which he as an official 
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a promise in the Democratic platform that 
can only be executed through legislation 
ought to be performed by the Senate, ought 
to be performed by the House; it ought not 
to be performed by the President of the 
United States. The Senator from Illinois 
seems to think that when the Democratic 
Party pledges itself to the people that certain 
laws shall be passed it is for the President to 
pass those laws or say what laws are in con- 
formity with the pledge of the platform. I 
should like to lift up a little the dignity of the 
Congress of the United States, as I sought to 
do in urging that when you who compose the 
party promise the people of the United States 

that a thing shall be done 





in Iowa put into force, I 


it is for you to see that it is 








appeal to him to uphold, 
willingly and gladly, with 
his ability the distinguished 
gentleman who occupies the 
White House, when he 
giving to the land splendid 
evidence of devotion to 
public welfare. I beseech 


“The 
the 


is 


as his test? 


him to no longer stand as when we, 
a stop guard to stay the put 


wave of progress at this 


For the Caucus 


Senator 
Congress 
brought to a high level, and 
what says the able Senator 


the 
into the platform a 
policy it is for us to carry 


done, and it is for you to 
determine how it shall be 
done. If this be not true, 
then I have misconceived 
the institutions of my 
country. 

Mr. Norris obtained the 
floor 

Mr.Lewis and Mr.OWEN 
addressed the Chair 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


that 
be 


urges 


shall 


He says that 
Democrats, 


time in this country. He ul out righteously. J say Does the Senator from Ne- 
helped call it up. Let him he is correct. Yet when we braska yield to the Senator 
launch his craft upon it, meet in an ordinary con- from Illinois? 

and let him move with it in ference, which he desig- Mr. Norris. I will yield 
harmony, and let there be nates a caucus or which we to the Senator from Illinois 
a more splendid statesman- might call such, for the or I will yield to the Sen- 
ship and idealism in his purpose of carrying that ator from Oklahoma if they 
senatorial career than that out he condemns us and desire to speak now. I will 
other—that would stamp holds us up to the co a yield the floor and speak 


his yesterdays with hypoc- 
risy of the past. 
Mr. Cummins. Mr. Presi- 


as an example of the de- 
struction of free institu- 
tions, a thing to be derided 
by his eloquence and con- 


after they have finished 
Vr. Owen. I will yield 
to the Senator from Illinois 





dent, the Senator from 
Illinois is not well informed 
with regard to the history 
of lowa 

Mr. LEwis. 
hear th 


of 


I could not 
e Senator. 1 apolo- 











demned by the 
America.” 


Senator Lewis. 


Mr. Lewis. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have but one obser- 
vation, which I am sure will 
not exceed a moment, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma, I 


intelligence 














zize. 

Mr. Cummins. I repeat, the Senator, with 
all his plentitude of learning, is not weil in- 
formed with regard to the history of Iowa, 
although it is a sister state with his own 
The measure concerning which I spoke a 
moment ago and whereon I refused to enter 
a caucus had no reference whatever to rail- 
ways. It was neither promoted nor objected 
to by railways or railway attorneys. It 
happened to be a measure relating to the 
liquor traffic in my state. 

However, those little misstatements made 
by the Senator from Illinois, of course, have 
no effect upon his ultimate conclusion. I 
rise to say only one thing. It is true the time 
has come when the promise of a party must 
be executed if the party is to retain the con- 
fidence of the people. That ought to become 
the most sacred motto of every man in public 
life. 

The only question upon which I differ with 
the Senator from Illinois is this: I think that 


think, desires to address 
himself to the materiality 
of the bill. It is this: It may be, as the able 
Senator from Iowa said, that in the early part 
of his experience as governor that one instance 
where he refused to enter the caucus was a 
matter of the liquor traffic. Of that I am not 
able to dispute, but I also call his attention 
to the other I have referred to, which he 
does not dispute. The Senator urges that the 
Congress shall be brought to a high level, and 
what says the able Senator as his test? He 
says that when we, the Democrats, put into 
the platform a policy it is for us to carry 
it out righteously. I say he is correct. Yet 
when we meet in an ordinary conference, 
which he designates a caucus or which we 
might call such, for the purpose of carrying 
that out he condemns us and holds us up 
to the country as an example of the destruc- 
tion of free institutions, a thing to be derided 
by his eloquence and condemned by the intel- 
ligence of America. 

Says he now that it is for us to carry our 
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policy out, and not the President. That is 
true; but I call upon the able Senator to note 
that in every instance where the President 
has sought to co-operate and where we have 
sought to execute we have met that sentiment 
of opposition and obstruction of the distin- 
guished Senator. Instead of disclosing that 
he really believes it to be the right of the 
country that its representatives should carry 
it out, he busies himself, with his splendid 
ability, to defeat it. If he believes what he 
says as his political creed, I am unable to 
understand the consistency or justice of his 
course and must commend it to his own 
conscience to find a defense for such an atti- 
tude. I cannot—— 

Mr. Cummins. How have I obstructed 
the policy established by the Democratic 
caucus? I have already said that I think in 
harmony with the system that has been 


QO TWILIGHT 





HOUR! 


adopted we ought to have a vote without any 
debate. 

Mr. Lewis. I answer the Senator. The 
Senator represents a great sovereign state 
He has a potent voice in this body. Yet, 
when the Democracy moved to carry out 
the popular will on the tariff bill, then, again, 
on the currency bill, and execute what he 
says was the obligation of our party to carry 
out, then comes the voice of this distinguished 
Senator, with all its influence, inviting oppo- 
sition from the public on the ground that 
something wrong is being done in the Senate, 
something destructive inaugurated by the 
Democrats; and here and with his influence 
and voice, potent as it is, he protests with 
constant resistance the popular will and a 
popular measure, and this is his obstruction— 
sinister and indefensible. That is my reply 
to the Senator. 


O TWILIGHT HOUR! 


TWILIGHT hour, you come and take my heart, 
With all your folded wings and colors flown 
From all your folded flowers, silver grown— 
© twilight hour, you come and take my heart. 


Your feet have trod what alien, far ways, 

On all the battlefields of time you came, 

In many a bower you fell upon love’s flame, 
Your feet have trod what wonderful sad ways. 


Egypt has met you, and the crest of Rome 
Has bowed you homage with a vassal smile; 
In you the gallied arms found rest awhile, 

Egypt has kissed you, Greece and weary Rome. 


What prayers have fallen in your silver ear, 
Franconian fields and Frison fiords among; 
Bells have bespoke you, weeping queens have sung, 
The vesper of the world is in your ear. 


Contented eyes have closed in your embrace, 
Your seamless peace has covered wild alarms, 
Nurse of deep sleep, the gray zone of your arms 
Shall fold the waiting worlds in last embrace. 


O twilight hour, you come and take my heart 
And shake my soul with silent presagings; 
I walk a lonely road, and no bird sings, 

But come, O twilight hour, and take my heart. 


Charles L. 


O’ Donnell. 
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The author of this irresistibel farce has been hailed as Canada’s Montague Glass, for his 
pictures of simple and natural Jewish types are as true and amusing as those painted by the 
creator of the Potash and Perlmutter stories. 
tions and rapid plot development, Mr. Cahn has few equals among American humorists 


T was Saturday afternoon and cold and 
| drizzling, and clients were conspicuous 

by their absence, so at four o’clock I 
closed my office for the day and hurried 
around the corner for a comforting cup of 
coffee. 

At first I thought the restaurant was 
empty, but espied my genial friend Max 
Lubinberg seated in a far corner. He did 
not notice my entrance and sat grinning 
away at his cakes and coffee as if they 
were a huge joke. I sat down opposite 
him. 

“Well, Lubinberg,”’ I began, “‘you look 
like a Cheshire cat laughing at a half 
pound of butter. What’s the joke?” 

“Hello, Nathan,” he gurgled and went 
off into a perfect spasm of chuckles. 

His fat face wrinkled up until his twink 
ling black eyes were half hidden, his small 
mustache was lost beneath his decidedly 
“commercial” nose, and his chubby little 
body overflowed his chair and shook like 
a bowl full of jelly. He looked like a Jew- 
ish version of Old King Cole, and certainly 
Was as merry an old soul as ever sold cheap 
clothing, “the very latest style and all 
wool but the buttonholes.” 

“Nathan,” he said at last, “real life 
is piles stranger as what fictionings is, ain’t 
it? Sure it is. I guess, being a young 
feller yet, that you go sometimes to a 
moving-picture show? Of course you do 

no use denying it.” 

He had a bewildering way of asking me 
questions and then answering them him- 


For real Jewish dialogue, comic situa- 


self to his own liking before I could open 
my mouth. So, being anxious to hear the 
story, I contented myself with an affirma- 
tive nod. 

“Perhaps when you seen it, such a pic- 
ture of a feller starting out to chase another 
feller, and first one man and then anothe, 
and pretty soon womens and dogs and 
police and everybody chases after him, 
falling over baby-carts and ladders and 
peanut wagons; that it is all a nonsense 
and never happens in really true life— 
don’t you? 
body says. 

“Well, Nathan, 


Of course, that’s what every- 


you are wrong once, 
that’s allus. Such a thing did happen and 
I seen it. Me, myself, only yesterday!” 

“Tell me about it,” I said, and after he 
had allowed me to order him more coffee, 
he took a long breath and began. 


OU know we got such a clique—me 
and my wife and Cohen and his wife 
and son Julius what’s a doctor, and Jacobs 
and his daughter Hattie, what’s a mighty 
jolly girl, even if she is nearly an old maid. 
“Once a week we meet at somebody’s 
house for what the Englishers call a ‘bit 
of a shine,’ and for a little game of poker, 
five cents limits, for sociability only. The 
ladies they takes hands, too, and honestly, 
Nathan, if we men don’t keep our eyes 
peeled, they skin us every time. 
“This here night I’m telling you about 
we meets at Jacobs’. Hattie Jacobs always 
gives us a fine spread. I wish you could 
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taste once her cakes—I bet you that you you if you had, you’d a got such cold feets 
changes your mind right away about being that you’d a dropped out of the game.’ 
a bachelor and begin to call on her steady. “Cohen starts to swell up like a toy 
“T had just bluffed them out of a eighty balloon, same as he always does when 
cent pot, and you ought to have seen those he gets mad, and Mrs. Cohen she sees that 
faces when I showed them my hand! Well, there is going to be a fuss-fest, so she puts 
Julius was shuffling the cards, and Jacobs, water on the troubled oil—Ach Gott! I 
he always makes jokes, starts in to josh got that back side befront—I mean she 
Cohen about how he nearly had bluffed puts her finger in the pie. 
““*Q) Mr. Jacobs,’ she says, ‘I guess you 
| 1! | IN| don’t know Sig. I tell you truthfully he 
Z aI | 11} | | | | is naturally a regular plunger. I have to 
"| | watch him night and day that he don’t 
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‘\ .xl = ‘ throw away his money. But anyway, he 
| | 4 3 a alle goes and squanders three dollars on such 
| Q? ‘ wickedness as sweepstake tickets. A fine ex- 

ij | | ample he is setting for his son, I must say.’ 
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“Tle clasps his hand over the mouthpiece and says he can hear Mrs. Cohen 
hollering, all excitement, to Cohen” 


him only a little while before on a pair of “Hattie Jacobs, she asks what is sweep- 
deuces, too. stake tickets—a raffle on a broom? Then 

“Cohen, he can’t take a josh; he isthe Julius he explains that Druckmeyer, a 
very most literalist man I ever see, and feller that we all know what runs a cigar- 


right away he gets mad. store, gets up a sort of a lottery business 
“He says he ain’t no piker and he is a_ on a English derby. 

game loser, and nobody can walk around “He tells her that it is something like 

his collar, and he begins to put on airs a raffle, only instead of a Battenberg 

like a tin horn gambler. bedspread, or a china clock, or a turkey, the 


“* “All the same,’ says Jacobs, ‘you pretty winners get cash. It’s strictly on the 
near lost all of sixty-five cents, and I bet square, and each ticket stands a chance to 
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win a prize. The biggest one is four 
thousand dollars. 

“Right away, Hattie wants to buy some, 
and everybody gets to talking about it. 
We forgot all about cards, and a stranger 
hearing nothing but derby and sweep 
would be justified in thinking it was, 
instead of a decent, respectable poker- 
party, a convention of hatters and broom- 
makers. 

“Julius, he tells us that he heard that 
all the tickets are sold already, and Jacobs 
he offers to buy Cohen’s tickets for twenty- 
five cents profits each. 

“First it was fun and then earnestness, 
and they got to haggling like a pair of 
rag-men over a bag of bottles, and finally 
Cohen sells Jacobs the tickets at a profit 
of fifty cents on each ticket, and thinks 
he has done a neat piece of business. 

“Mrs. Cohen ain’t satisfied. She thinks 
Cohen should ’a’ got more for them, and 
she begins to scold him for such reckless- 
ness, and says he’s got a right to keep 
them after buying them, and anyway, a 
card-party ain’t no place for business. 

“Julius he says he feels it in his bones 
them tickets are winners, and surely, 
Nathan, that feller is bony enough to be a 
fine prophet. Notwithstanding, Jacobs 
keeps the tickets, and Hattie she says 
come out to supper and everybody forgets 
about it. 


IVE days later, that’s yesterday, comes 
the day for the drawing. Jacobs, he 
is always an early bird, and when he goes 
down by his jewelry store in the morning 
he stops off at Druckmeyer’s and finds out 
that on the tickets he bought from Cohen 
he can’t win so much as a mouldy pretzel. 
“He ain’t overjoyed exactly to think 
that he lost four dollars and fifty cents for 
nothing, but he is a cheerful sort of an idiot, 
and he don’t cry no tears. 
‘All of a sudden he thinks how Cohen, 
if he’d lost that much money, would ’a’ 
gone up in the air and come down with a 
bad case of St. Vitus’ dance fully devel- 
oped. Also, he thinks how Cohen will give 
him the laugh since he got stung, and so 
he makes up his mind he shall play a little 
joke on Cohen, and if anybody laughs, 
it won’t be Cohen. 
“T tell you, Nathan, that there Jacobs 
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is a devil of a feller for jokes. I hope he 


takes it pity on me, because I’m old and 
fat and got a bald head and a weak heart, 
and don’t play any of his monkey business 
on me. 

“T was in his store to get some change 
when he comes in. 

*“ ‘Listen,’ he says to Adolph, that’s his 
watchmaker, ‘I want you to call up Sig- 
mund Cohen, the real estate broker. It’s 
early yet, and you'll be sure to catch him 
in.” 

“I’m fixing up a fine surprise party for 
Cohen this morning,’ he says tome. ‘That's 
why I want Adolph to ’phone him. If I 
do it, he’ll sure know my voice, and he 
don’t know Adolph’s from a buzzsaw’s.’ 

‘“* *‘Where’s his office?’ says Adolph. 

““*That makes me laugh. It shows you 
don’t know that Cohen. Such a cheap skate 
he is that he won’t have a decent office 
down town, but makes it in his house to 
save a few dollars office rent every month 

and him just stuffed with money. Go 
ahead, Adolph, and ring him up.’ And he 
goes on and tells him what to say. 

“Adolph, he is tickled to death to play 
jokes himself and so soon as he stopped 
laughing he rings up. 

“ ‘Hello! .Is Mr. Cohen there? This 
here is Druckmeyer’s cigar store speaking. 
Please to call Mr. Cohen, we got some 
great news for him.’ 

“Adolph nearly busts. He claps his 
hand over the mouthpiece and says he 
can hear Mrs. Cohen hollering, all excite- 
ment, to Cohen. 

“Cohen comes to the phone and Adolph 
tells him he is the clerk at Druckmeyer’s 
store what has charge of the drawing, and 
that one of Cohen’s tickets wins the four 
thousand dollar prize, and he shall come 
right away down by the store and get 
the money. 

“Cohen bites like a hungry perch and 
forgets to hang up the ’phone. 

“Adolph listens and tells Jacobs and me 
how he has a fine fit because he’s sold the 
tickets to Jacobs. Mrs. Cohen she is so 
mad at him that she says that if he don’t 
get them back and draw the four thousand 
himself, that she will go and get herself 
a divorce. Julius, he is almost crying and 
says he always thought his dad had soft- 
enings of the brains and now he knows it. 
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“All of a sudden Adolph says he hears 
the door bang three times, and we guess 
Cohen is headed for Jacobs’ store with 
Mrs. Cohen and Julius close behind. 

“TI seen a customer of mine going into 
my store and I had to go over, but being 
right across the street, I didn’t miss much. 


HE Cohens live easy twenty blocks 

away, but I give you my solemn 
word that Cohen runs them twenty in 
seven minutes one quarter and two ticks 
flat. He comes tearing down the street 


with no hat and no coat, his white vest 
all over splashes from mud; his big gold 





“He comes tearing down the street with no hat and no coat, his white 
big gold watch chain stretched like 
a ocean cable across that corporation of his, what you know is fully ten 
inches over the building line; sweat pouring off him, and puffing like a 
rec k”’ 


vest all over splashes from mud; his 


switch-engine going toa? 


watch chain stretched like a ocean cable 
across that corporation of his, what as 
you know is fully ten inches over the build- 
ing line; sweat pouring off him, and puffing 
like a switch-engine going to a wreck. 

“Two blocks behind comes Mrs. Cohen, 
scolding as fast as she could talk, and every 
once in a while running back a few steps 
to pick up a piece of hair what’s shook off. 
She left a trail of hairpins twenty blocks 
long. Behind her comes Julius hollering 
to wait for him, he’s sprained his ankle, but 
she don’t pay no attention. 

“People is rubbering, and three kids and 
four dogs are following along, like it was a 
circus. Mrs. Cohen, I guess, don’t weigh 
no more than three hundred pounds. 
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“Just outside Jacobs’ door Cohen stops 
and tries to swaller his heart, what’s high 
enough up in his throat from running for 
him to bite a chunk out of it, and tries to 
get his breath back and look as cool as a 
cucumber. 

“Then he puts on the same smile as the 
cat what’s just eaten the canary, and don’t 
know there is feathers stickin’ all over her 
whiskers, and walks in. 

“ ‘Hello,’ says Jacobs, ‘whatcha been 
doin’—a Marathon?’ 

‘““Any time I does, lemme know,’ says 
Cohen, panting like a panther. ‘Julius says 
I should take a quick walk every morning 
for my health. That’s 
what I been doing. I 
thinks to myself there 
ain’t no harm mixing 
a little business with 
pleasure—though I 
don’t get much pleas 
ure—and so I drops 
in to tell you I wants 
to buy back them 
sweep tickets what I 
sold you. 

“It is printed on 
the end of them “‘Not 
transferable,” and 
ever since I sold 
them to you, Jacobs, 
I don’t feel good. It 
goes against my con- 
science, and sooner 
than do a wrong by 
Mr. Druckmeyer, I 
want to buy them 
back from you and not lost it any more 
sleep.’ 

“Jacobs he says, ‘Why don’t you take 
hot baths, Cohen, if you’ve got insomnier? 
Julius being a doctor, he should know what 
to do.’ 

“« *That’s a good idee. I’m much obliged. 
But how about them tickets?’ says Cohen. 

“Jacobs asks him is that the only reason 
he wants them back? Maybe he hears 
something, perhaps they are winners! 
Cohen swears he never heard nothing, and 
right in the middle of it, the door flies open, 
and in comes Mrs. Cohen! 

“Her face is as red as fire, her hair is 
falling down, she has busted a under arm 
seam, and she is as mad as a wet hen. 
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HE sees eemejitly that Cohen ain't 

got the tickets back. ‘Robber!’ she 
screeches at Jacobs, ‘four thousand dollars 
one of them tickets won on the drawing, 
and you buys it for nothing almost, from 
my weak-minded husband. Give it quick 
here! It was mine allthe time. The tickets 
ain’t transferable. You can’t ‘get the 
money. Oi, oi, Mutter, such cruelty to 
keep away from a woman the money what 
belongs to her.’ 

“Then Jacobs, he pretends to get excited. 
‘So that’s the reason! It’s four 
thousand dollars that keeps you 
awake, eh? I thought you got 
awful sudden a conscience! 

“Tt ain’t for your health you 
chases down here, but to cheat 
me, a honest man, what paid you 
what you asked for them tickets 
out of his rights. You’re a angel, 
you are.’ 

“He dances up and down behind 
the counter, like a cat on hot 
bricks. ‘Oh, joy! Oh, goodness! 
Adolph, did you hear? I won the 
four thousand dollars by Druck 
meyer’s lottery business! Hooray! 
I will buy me such a airy-plane 
with the money!’ 

“Just then Julius staggers in 
with a lame ankle. Oh, you will, 
hey?’ he says. ‘Well, that money 
belongs to you no more than 
chalk’s like cheese. Those tickets 
are ours, and you're a fine sand- 
bagger as well as a seller of phoney 
jewelry, if you don’t give them up 
right now—this minute—at once! 
Father had no right to sell the 
tickets in the first place.’ 

“ ‘No,’ says Cohen, butting in again. 
“Well, Jacobs, whatcha going to do about 
it?’ 

“Jacobs tells them they got a healthy 
nerve all right, but he ain’t no hog and he 
will give Mrs. Cohen a fine diamond ring. 
No sir, not for six diamond rings! They 
all have fits again. That don’t go a little 
bit. Julius he starts in to call names. 
Mrs. Cohen begins to cry, and Cohen says 
he will run quick to Druckmeyer’s store 
and tell him not to pay the money. 

“Jacobs yells to Adolph to run and tell 
Druckmeyer that he owns the tickets, and 


riage, and she 
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Adolph chases out of the store like a fire- 
man looking for trouble toward Druck- 
meyer’s. 

“Cohen and Mrs. Cohen follow, licketty 
split, as tight as they can go down the 
street, and Julius limps along after, swear- 
ing in German, French and English. He’s 
always putting on airs over his fancy 
education. 

“T leave one clerk in my store and take 
the two others and the errand boy and my 
bull dog and we goes, too. 


“They pul Mrs. Cohen, more scared than hurt, in a car- 


was driven off home, shaking her fist out 
of the windou 

“Everybody stops and rubbers and says 
‘What’s up?’ Somebody says a fire, some- 
body else says a murder, another one says 
a lottery, a girl says it’s a elopment, and 
everybody turns in and follers. Fat 
fellers, thin fellers, girls, womens, kids, 
bulldogs, terriers, spitzes, one greyhound, 
two pugs, and a collie, and me, fatter’n 
a side of bacon, bringing up in the rear. 

“At the second corner the blind man 
sees something is doing and he puts his cup 
in his pocket, takes off his dark glasses 
and goes along; while the poor, crippled 
pencil man puts his crutches under his 
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arm and legs it along like the best of us. 

“Say, Nathan, it was funny. People 
sticking their heads out winders and won 
dering why the fire-engines didn’t come 
An old lady, showing a awful stretch of 
white stockings, and holding a green um- 
brella over her head, patters along just 
ahead of me, gasping like a chicken with 
the pip, and every once in a while letting 
out a squeak what was a cross between 
‘Police’ and ‘Stop thief!’ 


OING around a corner, somebody 

tripped over a ladder, and three girls 
and a kid fell over him. Meyer Levi is 
awful near-sighted, and he fell down a 
coal hole; somebody stepped on the collie’s 
tail, and the dogs began to fight; and I give 
you my word, Nathan, every minute | 
thought I’d bust laughing. I had a stitch 
in my side, worse as pleurisy. : 

“The Cohens beat the crowd by about 
one minute and a half to Druckmeyer’s. 
Cohen and Julius commence to talk at the 
top of their voices to Druckmeyer about 
how he shall not pay Jacobs the money, 
how they are going to have him arrested, 
and the whole business. 

“It was a great hash about poker- 
party, diamond ring, ‘thought he was a 
friend,’ robber, strangler, swindler, and 
Mrs. Cohen having hysterics in the corner 
by the cigar lighter. 

“The crowd gets bigger every minute, 
the store is jammed, and Druckmeyer 
nearly goes crazy trying to find out what’s 
the trouble. 

“Mrs. Cohen’s hair catches fire from the 
lighter, somebody yells ‘fire,’ three folks 
turn in separate alarms, somebody ’phones 
for the. ambulance, Druckmeyer’s clerk 
throws a bucket of water all over Mrs. 
Cohen, two policemen come tearing up, 
and there is a regular hullabaloo such as 


THE 
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I never seen since the day I was borned. 

“They put Mrs. Cohen, more scared than 
hurt, into a carriage, and she was driven 
off home, shaking her fist out of the window, 
and scolding like a Yiddish magpie, just as 
a fire-engine, two hosecarts and a hook 
and ladder came flying around the corner. 

“Adolph whispers in Druckmeyer’s ear. 
Then Druckmeyer asks Cohen the num- 
bers of the tickets he had and looks at his 
list. 

“*Cohen,’ he says, ‘can you take a 
joke? Somebody about the size of Max 
Jacobs has been playing tricks on you. 
Them tickets didn’t win so much as a 
brass button, no matter who owns them. 
You had all your worry for nothing.’ 

“Cohen and Julius pretty near drop 
dead, while they turn all colors in the rain- 
bow and some what ain’t. 

“They swear and stutter and stammer, 
and the crowd gets on to the joke and 
laughs. I bet you, Nathan, they felt like 
a nickel’s worth of dog-meat, chopped up 
fine. 

“Such sights as they were! Muddy 
no hats—sweating rivers, lakes and bays, 
their collars in strings like macaroni, and 
about a hundred bums laughing fit to kill 
themselves at them. 

“They scoots for home as fast as they 
came, while the crowd goes into kinks. 

“When they got to Jacobs’ store they 
stuck their heads in. ‘Fakir!’ says Cohen. 

“ ‘Sand-bagger!’ says Julius. 

“But all Jacobs says is ‘How’s your in- 
somnier now, Cohen?’ ” 

Lubinberg rose and helped himself to a 
toothpick. ‘Our poker club is broken up 
into smithereens, for the Cohens, they 
won’t speak any more to the Jacobs, and 
I’d hate to hang until Jacobs asks them to 
forgive him. That feller, for all his joking, 
is as proud as a*toad with side pockets.” 


A TOAST TO THE COMMON RUN 


ERE’S to the common run of us! 

Oh, cease, ye proud, your scorn of us, 
The greatest deeds were done of us; 
The greatest great were born of us. 


Where were your captains, shorn of us 
Time’s fabric vast was spun of us. 


We’re kings, the most forlorn of us. 
The Christ was but as one of us! 


Doty 


Walter G. 
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If you like a moral with your fiction, this little love story will have a special appeal 
for you—or if you choose, the moral may be passed by, for the entertainment and 
strong heart interest afforded by the ingenious plot—either way, the result is satisfying 


HERE was one point in the cafeteria 
counter where the “west suburbs 
girl” usually stood debating an 

instant whether to take a pickle or one 
of the little round cakes with chocolate 
frosting on it. Decision had barely been 
made in favor of the sour thing that 
tempted, when she felt the brush of a fur 
coat against her bare arm. 

Even with the jostling that she was 
accustomed to in the narrow “shoot” that 
led past the counter of food waiting to be 


grabbed off according to the amount of 


one’s noon lunch money, the girl experi- 
enced a strange thrill as the fur touched 
her tender skin. For some reason, as she 
drew a glass of ice water for her tin tray, 
there came thoughts of great stretches of 
snow on the prairie out in Iowa, of bob 
sleds—of the little county seat in winter, 
on a Saturday afternoon, when fur coats, 
the kind that only a farmer could wear, 
were thick along the block and a half of 
Main street. 

Then she heard a familiar voice talking 
with the girl with the straight black bangs 
on her forehead, who gave out the poker 
chip checks at the desk at the end of the 
“shoot.”’ 

“T want to pay for both of them,” she 
heard him say, ““—my own, and the girl’s 
who just went by.” 

“You don’t pay here,” the _ black- 
banged girl flung impatiently. “Wait 


until you go out and give your money to 
the cashier.” 

She was in the middle of the room of 
tables and trays and people, hurrying to 
find a place to eat and then hurrying to 
get through, when he reached her. 

“Hello, Jim,’ she greeted, her own 
cheeks flushing. ‘‘What are you doing in 
Chicago?” : 

“Came in with a load of stock,” he 
answered, his chapped lips widening into 
a smile. “Settled up out at the yards 
about an hour ago. Bet you didn’t think 
I would ever find you.” 

“‘Here’s a place,” she suggested, leading 
co one of the tables by the window. “You'll 
have to wait until I can set this tray down 
before I can shake hands.” 

Outside, an elevated train, on a level 
with the second floor in which the “lunch 
club” was located, whizzed by with a 
rumble and a streak of black. A traffic 
policeman’s whistle on the corner below 
penetrated shrill above the other noises 
of the street. As she disposed of his fur 
coat and felt hat on one of the empty 
chairs, she caught the look of hunger in 
his eyes, and she knew that it was not a 
hunger that the cafeteria could satisfy. 
It almost frightened her—that hurt, 
appealing look in the man’s eyes. 

“You don’t like it here so awful well, 
do you?” he began, his gaze, as soon as 
they had seated themselves, fixed on the 
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ounteous supply of food that he had 
piled on his tray. ‘“‘It’s as I said it was 
going to be that last Friday night when | 
drove you into town. The have 
moved into the county seat—‘retired 
farmers’ now. I’m out on the place all 
alone with a hired man and spring’s coming 
on. It’s bad enough in the winter with no 
one to keep house, but when we have to 
start putting in the crops and have extra 
help—well, I’ll tell you, I’ve been counting 
for a long time on coming in on this 
‘stock pass.’ Ain’t you changed your 
mind on what you said that Friday 
night?” 


folks 


He was leaning far across the marble- 
topped table now, his weather-bleared, 
blue eyes trying to peer into the girl’s 
eyes, whose turn it now came to become 
absorbed in the food—such a little bit 
of it as there was on her tray. 

“You said then as you just said now 
that you need a housekeeper badly and 
that you wanted me to marry you, so you 
could run the farm right,’’ she answered 
evenly. 

She was glad he could not see how she 
trembled. 

“And you don’t like it here,” he pursued, 
his bashfulness suddenly gone. 

“Why shouldn’t I like it?” she retorted, 
breaking a bite from her sandwich. Like 
a dull weight across her brain were the 
impressions of the grind and fatigue when 
she was at work—the lonesomeness which 
was worse when she was away from work. 
“Chicago is a great center for everything; 
you ought to know that.” 


HE expression of confidence left his face, 

but his voice kept persistent. “But 
these jobs such as yours don’t pay much. 
At least they tell me that. Look what you 
are eating for lunch—a sandwich and a 
plate of salad and a pickle. Now, suppos- 
ing you were out there with me on the 
farm—you could kill a chicken every day 
if you wanted to. If—” 

““You’ve no right to talk to me like that,”’ 
she flashed angrily. ‘‘I was really so glad 
you anyone from home. 
Why do you want to spoil our visit? 
Besides you can’t give me that ‘chicken’ 
argument. Didn’t I board for three falls, 


to see -to see 


winters and springs in your neighborhood 
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when I was teaching your school, and didn’t 
they sell all their chickens in town and use 
bacon for the family? I remember well 
enough the cold lunches that I used to 
have to take to school at noon. Here, at 
least, if I can’t afford much, I can pick out 
food I fancy.” 

His mouth was twitching from the 
blunder he had made, but the determina- 
tion had not gone out of his eyes. 

A young fellow, in a tight-fitting suit 
of clothes and with his hair brushed back 
tight on his forehead, jarred his chair and 
caused the young farmer to hunch a bit 
nearer the table. A middle-aged woman, 
with a bored expression on her very pink 
and very white face seated herself haught- 
ily in a nearby chair. 

“T’ve got to get back to work,” the girl 
said suddenly. “I only have a half hour 
at noon.” 

He helped her on with her coat—a coat 
with a new style sash. It seemed so good 
to have someone with big, strong arms to 
assist her, as it did a few minutes later 
when he feared an automobile would 
strike her as they crossed the throbbing 
street, as dark as the middle of a forest 
in spite of noon day, because of the roaring 
elevated above. 

“These cars go too fast here,” he com- 
plained, when they were again on the 
curbing. “I’m going to have one this 
I’ve been looking over che cata- 
Did you know that everyone out 
in our neighborhood’s got an automobile 


spring. 


logués. 


now? Guess you don’t know how land’s 
jumped up—they can’t stretch the corn 
belt. Wouldn’t it be kindo’ nice to go 


riding in a big touring car with me, into 
town, on Fourth of July, or Fair time, 
Saturday afternoons, Chautauquas, or any 
time we had to go?”’ 

He had brightened up again as he spoke, 
but the girl answered indifferently : 

‘‘Automobiles are no argument, either. 
I don’t care if they have become as common 
as corn plows out there.” 

For a time after that neither spoke, as 
they threaded their way along close to the 
big State Street stores. 

“Everyone looks so worried here,’”’ he 
said, at length. ‘“‘There is so much con- 
fusion. I should think you would get so 
tired of it.” 
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His brow wrinkled as a newsboy crossed 
his path with a noon extra, the big type 
enabling him to read the sensational head- 
line at a glance. His nerves were wearying 
from the strain of responding to so many 
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there in a corner of the prairie, when the 
handful of foreign kids had gone home at 
four o’clock! And Sundays—honestly, 
if you hadn’t been kind enough to have 
driven me in to my aunt’s in town every 








“Come, come, this is no time to sit dreaming. That's probably how the mistake happened on 


the deliveries yesterday.”’ 


sights and sounds for the first time. 

“No more tired than I used to get out 
there because there was nothing going on 
at all,” she almost snapped. “My, but 
the*monotonous hours that I used to put in 
at that little white school house, set 


ott 


It was Watke, the shipping superintendent, who was speaking 


Friday night, I don’t believe I could have 
stood it. You can’t use the ‘noise and 
confusion’ argument.” 

But the girl did not experience the brav- 
ery with which she spoke. The clock 
close to the entrance of the big store was 
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pointing, as it had so many terrifically 
hot days and so many wet, draggy days, 
that it was time to get back to work. Mr. 
Blake, the floor walker with his light 
brown toupe, that anybody could tell was 
a toupe, was standing in the aisle, his hands 
clasped behind him in self-satisfaction. 

Her companion had stopped as she had 
stopped. ‘‘This is my store,” she said, 
with a forced smile. “I’m awfully glad to 
have seen you. Give all the folks out there 
my best regards.” 

For an instant, they stood between the 
rush of the street outside and the clatter 
of the big store. She was going back to 
it—not exactly as she had entered, with 
punctuality, for so many weeks and 
months, but as if for all eternity. She was 
to grow old there. She was to be like one 
of the pillars in the aisles—a fixture as 
long as there would be young life in her 
body, and the time was to come when she 
would have about as much heart and soul 
in her as one of the white supports that 
held up the busy floor above. 

She looked up to see the disappointment 
in his tanned and chapped face. 

“It’s a whole hundred and sixty acre 
farm,” he said, as if making a lawyer’s 
final appeal, yet realizing that his case 
was hopeless. “I guess you don’t know 
how land’s gone up out there the last few 
years. And it’s all going to be mine some 
day. It practically is, now.” 

“Oh, I know just how the land looks,” 
she interrupted, in a tone of near disgust. 
“*T guess it’s just the same as it was when I 
could see it all day from the schoolhouse 
window. What argument is there to that? 
I’m going in now.” 

“I’m going in, too,” he muttered, as he 
followed through the whirling door. 

Twice she felt again the brush of his fur 
coat as he kept close behind her through 
the crowded aisles. The coat still retained 
the whiff of the out-of-doors—the prairie 
out-of-doors. A great joy swept over her 
to feel that he was still following. At the 
entrance of the subway, she looked back 
to see him trying to dodge a fat woman, his 
mouth firmly set, his great shoulders hump- 
ing over in the fur coat, giving him the 
appearance of some primitive animal. 

The chase ended at the foot of the ele- 
vator shaft. 
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“Ts the stuff piling up very much?” 
The girl spoke with hatpins in her mouth 
as she hung up her coat. 

“Something fierce!’ retorted the co- 
worker in the shipping department. ‘One 
of the drivers got his delivery all ‘balled 
up’ last night and Watke’s been down here 
raving.” 

“I’m going to be awfully busy and I 
don’t believe the boss will stand for you 
being down here,” the girl turned to con- 
fide to her fur-coated visitor, before taking 
up her work again, at checking the west 
suburbs district packages. She knew as 
he stood there at the railing that, in a 
glance, he had taken in the thing that with 
the months had become partially dulled 
to her—the sweating air of the sub- 
way, the pale-cheeked boys and girls who 
were her assistants, the hard-faced man 
who wheeled the truck on the concrete 
floor. 

“T hate to see you working in such air,” 
he said, when he did make comment. 
“T don’t see how you stand it. Now, out 
on the farm—”’ 

“Say, don’t talk fresh air on the farm 
to me,” she flashed, glancing up from her 
carbon paper and pencil. “This air’s 
pumped in here. At my boarding place, 
out there, they made me sleep all winter 
with my window down. I had to sleep 
with one of the kids and they said she 
would catch cold with the window up. 
There’s lots of things about the subway 
here that’s better than being behind a 
counter. Anyhow, don’t argue fresh air.” 


HE girl at the next table was adjusting 
her high lace collar with its bone back- 
ing. It seemed as though it would choke 
out any slight bit of air that might try to 
fight its way to her-lungs. 

There was a sob in che “‘west suburbs 
girl’s” throat. There was a blur in her 
eyes. She peeped just the least bit toward 
the railing. The fur coat sleeve was not 
there. She looked up with a stare. He 
had gone! 

Boxes of all shapes and sizes piled fast 
for a few moments as they came hurling to 
the table. The big engines over in the 


other side of the basement chugged as they 
always chugged. The little Italian boy, 
chinaware packages, 


who carried the 
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went past, singing the chorus of a late song. 
How senseless the late songs were! 

The ‘‘west suburbs girl” had cared for 
the new songs once. But a few years back 
they had been different—more about love 
in various sections of the country and less 
about animal dances and sickening slang. 
There was one that “Jim” had sung one 
night—one lonesome fall night when she 
had first gone out in his neighborhood 
from town, to teach school. He had not 
known that she had heard, but ever since, 
that song had meant to her a big, 
trong, healthy young man and a 
sweep of frost-yellowed cornfields, a 
big red moon coming up back of a 
huge, red barn, a tall windmill and 
a row Of leafless willow trees. 

“Come, come, this is no time 
to sit dreaming. That’s probably 
how the mistake happened on the 
deliveries yesterday.” 

It was Watke, the shipping super- 
intendent, who was speaking. He 
was standing at the railing by the 
desk, where the one in the fur coat 
had stood a few moments before. 
He was a part of the sweaty atmos- 
phere of the subway. It seemed as 
if he had grown there like an unna- 
tural piece of vegetation in a damp 
cellar. 

“T was not feeling well,” the girl 
apologized. “But I’ll catch up.” 

As the afternoon hours wore 
on, it seemed as if the air in the 
place became closer and closer, until 
the “west suburbs girl’ felt that 
she would have to scream. Yet 
somehow she didn’t care whether six 
o’clock came or not. It would be 
harder than ever to go out into the electric 
lighted streets, with their dizzy signs, to 
struggle at the street crossings, to scramble 
at the cars—to climb up to the boarding 
house hallway. 

There had to be a fine mist to depress 
when she did reach the street. It was 
of the sort that always had the effect of 
adding to her weariness of body, of making 
the city seem a little more lonesome. She 
reached out her ungloved hand, half in- 
differently, to see if she were going to get 
wet. Something brushed against the soft, 
white flesh. It was a fur coat! 


THE 
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“I’m going back home tonight,’’ apolo- 
gized the wearer. “I wanted to see you 
before I went. I’ve been waiting here at 
the door.” 


HEY walked along in silence together 
until they had reached the lake front. 
All that gave evidence of the big body 
of water was the fresher breeze that came 
out of the intense blackness. 
“I walk three blocks yet to my train,”’ 
explained the girl. 





There was a silence. ‘‘Well, now what's the argument?” 
he asked wearily 


“Listen!”’ he said, fervently. ‘I have 
loved you since that first fall you came 
out our way to teach. I knew that you 
had been raised in the county seat 
and that you had high ambitions, but you 
did let me drive you into your aunt’s in 
town on Friday nights, and it gave me the 
courage to keep on hoping. I kept on 
loving you through the years that you 
have been in Chicago, but I was afraid 
you wouldn’t think me good enough 
not your style.” 

Automobiles—thousands _ of 
whizzed along the shining 


them 
pavement, 
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their head lights flaring like live things. 
Above them were the great buildings with 
their hundreds of eyes of light. But on 
the side of the avenue toward Lake Michi- 
gan, it was deserted and dark and threat- 
ening. And the fur coat seemed so full of 
protection! 

“T'll tell you what I am going to do,” 
he went on. “I made up my mind this 
afternoon when it seemed I couldn’t bear 
to go home without you. I’m going to 
come here to Chicago. It’ll disappoint 
the folks, but I’ll quit the farm and I'll 
come here and drive a dray, or—or some- 
thing that a man without much brains, 
but a lot of strength, can do. Because—’’ 
his voice became broken and low,—‘“be- 


HOSS 





MOUNTAIN 


cause I love you. I have always loved 


you!”’ 
There was a silence. 
“Well, now what’s the argument?” 


he asked wearily. 

“There isn’t any,’ came in a muffled 
voice. “Why didn’t you tell me in the 
first place that it was me you wanted 
instead of a housekeeper—that you loved 
me?” 

“But we can’t waste any time,” she 
continued, freeing herself from the fur 
coat that now had threatened to smother 
her. “I’ve got to telephone to Watke that 
I’ve quit, and I’ve got to get my trunk 
That house out there, from your taking 
care of it yourself, must be a fright.” 


OLD RED HOSS MOUNTAIN 


*VE been to Red Hoss Mountain, where Field once dwelt and wrote; 
I’ve seen the Place de Casey, but Casey’s table d’hote 


Is gone; and so is Casey. 


A solitary pine 


The fires have spared now shadows the Gosh-all-Hemlock Mine. 


There’s not a cabin standing, so that a man may say, 
“The conversazzhyony in this abode held sway.” 

Aye, everything has perished save earth and sky and space; 
The bard of Red Hoss Mountain is gone to his own place. 


The mines are all abandoned, the rain-washed trails are dim; 
But where are all the people who tramped these trails with him? 


And where are 


all the actors he staged here long ago, 


When magpies, “‘like winged shadows, were fluttering to and fro’? 


The trees that made the forest have fallen, one by one, 
Until Old Red Hoss Mountain lies bare beneath the sun; 
Yet, in the deathlike stillness that hangs upon the air, 

I love to sit and fancy I feel his presence there. 


Sweet soul! 


He knew a heartache if e’en a robin cried, 


Then how he must have sorrowed when Martha’s baby died; 
When strong, rough men stood weeping who had not wept for years; 
With Martha’s heart nigh breaking and Sorry Tom in tears. 


* * 


* * 


The brook that sang so “lonesome-like, an’ loitered on its way”’ 
Is singing just as softly and lonesome-like today. 

One pine above the hemlock and just one willow weeps 

Down in the ragged canyon where “‘Martha’s younket”’ sleeps. 


“Songs of Cy Warman.” 











"MY EIGHTY YEARS" * 


by Sarah Wood Cashner 


Y eighty years, my eighty years, I love to dream of those bright days, 
Shall I look back with joy or tears 
Across life’s track? At duties done, 
At battles fought and victories won, 
At sad mistakes that I have ‘made, 
At hopes that blossomed but to fade; 
Or at the fruit, that now appears 
Of 


Old England’s home and boyish plays, 
The hedge rows, as they used to be, 
The sweet primrose and hawthorne tree, 
The lark, whose song at early morn 
Upon the fragrant air was borne, 

As this, in memory I see, 


P< 


seed well sown in eighty years My eighty years seem few to me 

My eighty years, my eighty years, But I must drive these thoughts away, 
What lights and shadows, hopes and fears, I'm eighty years of age today, 

What glimpses of the good and true, And neighbors come to give me chee 
What friendships all the journey through And ‘‘loved ones” 


come from far and near 
What honest hands have clasped my own, 


The grandchild, with her flaxen hair 
What mercies have around me thrown, Climbs on my knee, and nestles there, 
Since that eventful time, below- 


Then whispers softly in my ear, 
My birthday, eighty years ago 


“This is your birthday, grandpa, dear.” 
My eighty years! Oh, how it seems My.eighty years, my eighty years, 
“Like the wild lunacy of dreams 

To picture in prophetic rhyme 

That dim ‘far backward’ shadowy time” 
When I a child, was lulled to rest 

In mother’s arms, upon her breast, A still, small voice, that seems to say 
And then she’d “lay me down to sleep”’ “What man hath done he reaps alone” 
And “pray the Lord my soul to keep.” In eighty years what have I done? 


The western horizon now clears 
And I can see with calmer eyes 
The hand that leads me to the skies 
And listening, I can hear today 


As “‘life’s brief span’’ grows short on earth Dear Lord, if I have sown in light, 


Or in the darkness of the night, 
Or by the wayside, Thou didst sec 


I see once more my place of birth 

And memories dear still cluster there 
Despite successive years of care 

What charms for me had that old home, 
Where with delight I used to roam, 

“Its various scenes, resorts, and ways” 


And in Thy love, remembered me; 
And when I stand at heaven’s gate 
And with the ransomed throng await, 
Oh, may I bring Thee “golden sheaves” 
I spent in happy childhood days Instead of ‘‘dry and withered leaves.”’ 
A heavenly light shines on me now, 

I feel Thy hand upon my brow, 

For I have reached “‘life’s setting sun”’ 

And find my labors nearly done 

Oh, bless my few remaining days, 

Help me to walk in all Thy ways, 

That I may feel as evening nears 

A life well-spent these eighty years 


*Reprinted from the Nationa for July, 1908, at spe 


ial request. 
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The Great Bernard 


N the year 1856 a man of Dublin, who 

had been a civil servant and who em- 

barked in flour milling by capitalizing 
his pension and made a surprising failure 
of it, bounced upon his knee a pug-nosed 
baby boy. Little did he dream that one 
day that little nipper was going to trot 
round with the idea that he was a finer 
theatrical craftsman than Shakespeare. 
The boy who bounced became George 
Bernard Shaw, lecturer, playwright, nov- 
elist, journalist, and wholesale reformer, 
and today his bon mots fly gaily along ’twixt 
Pekin and Peru. George is a bit of a come- 
dian in his way, but there is no doubt that 
he is the most universally discussed man 
of letters now living. But—alas! there 
isn’t a soul who can solve the mystery of 
his complex personality. 

“From my mother,” Shaw tells us, “I 
derived my brains and character, which 
do her credit.’””’ But those brains didn’t 
bring him fame in a single night; the fickle 
creature led him a dance for many a weary 
year. When he went to England from 
Ireland in the late séventies he existed 
mainly in London by the help of his mother, 
who gave music lessons. For the first 
nine years of his life in the metropolis 
he earned only three sums, one being 
twenty dollars for a patent medicine adver- 
tisement, and his mother alone kept him 
from enjoying the well-advertised privi- 
leges of the work-house. From years of 
“nothing at all’’ he came into fifteen 
hundred dollars a week for long periods 


money made at the theatre. Today his 
plays, even his earliest ones, probably pay 
better than those of any other dramatist 
in the two hemispheres. 


OME time ago Shaw described himself 

as “fa bachelor, an atheist, a fluent 
liar, a vegetarian, a teetotaler, a non- 
smoker, a social Democrat, a fanatic, 
a fierce opponent of the present status of 
women, and an insister on the seriousness 
of art.” 

Since then he has taken unto himself a 
wife—the wealthy daughter of a squire 
of the old fox-hunting school—and he is 
not half the atheist he used to be. More- 
over, he has become better groomed than 
in his days of militant Fabianism and so- 
cialism. Wild, red-haired, shaggy and 
aggressive, Shaw as then an untamed 
wolf, so to speak. Now in appearance he 
is quite as respectable as I am, only he 
wears low-cut collars—ugh! And I heard 
the other day that he was going to beat 
me by going to church every Sunday, run 
a Band of Hope class, and have his hair 
cut. The moon will turn green if it’s the 
truth. For day wear George affects the 
rough tweed suit. He despises the evening 
dress. There was a time when he insisted 
on going to the stalls of the London 
theaters attired in his “rough and ready”’ 
costume, much the worse for wear, and a 
cap to match. I am under the impression 
that he did this hoping to be refused admit- 
tance every time, and thus made a martyr 
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But the theatre managers knew of his fail- 
ing for self-advertisement and one at least 
gave his uniformed officials instructions to 
admit him. G. B. S. must have felt 
terribly disappointed when he saw his 
trick fall flat before his eyes. 

Most dramatists when they are called 
before the curtain by a delighted audience 
feel themselves honored, but Bernard 
Shaw, having a lordly disdain for other 
playwrights and everybody else on this 
old globe of ours, doesn’t. At the first 
night of one of his remarkable plays the 
call of ‘Author! Author!” rang out when 
the curtain dropped on the last act. Shaw 
thought he would study the audience over 
the footlights, so he strolled on to the stage 
with his hands in his pockets looking for all 
the world like an unemployed carpenter. 
A man in the gallery didn’t like the casual 
way the author walked on, and he didn’t 
like his play, and he showed his objection 
by hissing long and loudly, while everybody 
in the body of the theater applauded. 
Shaw looked at the man seated near the 
roof and said: ‘I quite agree with you, 
sir; but what can you and I do when all 
these fools will applaud?” 

When Shaw was writing for the Satur- 
day Review he clamored for the new drama, 
“but as it was not forthcoming I turned 
dramatist and wrote it myself.” But 
many that if Mr. William Archer 
hadn’t hit up against him in the British 
Museum in 1885, G. B. 5. might not today 
be a paying proposition from the box- 
office point of view. 


say 


HEN Mr. Archer made his acquaint- 

ance, Shaw was studying French 
works and an orchestral score of “Tristran 
and Isolde.” “I learnt from him,” said 
Archer, “that he was the author of several 
unpublished masterpieces of fiction. Con- 
struction, he owned with engaging modesty, 
was not his strong point, but his dialogue 
was incomparable.”’ Mr. Archer supplied 
Shaw with a plot for a drama, and from 
this the latter evolved “‘Widowers’ Houses,” 
which made things hot for the slum land- 
lords of London Town. The co-authors 
disagreed over the work, and Shaw laid 
it aside on a shelf in his lodgings. Some 
years later Mr. Grein and Mr. Eden Grev- 
ille, the founders of the Independent 
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Theatre Society, approached Shaw and 
induced him to write a play for their 
house. Shaw dusted up the old manu- 
script and brought it into the daylight. 
In 1892 the play, altered and length- 
ened, was produced and created no little 
sensation. 

Storms of trouble have arisen because 
Shaw has a knack of dealing daringly with 
delicate subjects, and “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession” has made people who refuse 
to be enlightened in the matter of social 
evils mutter some very hard words about 
the author. The play was in the first 
place, produced privately at the Lyric 
Club in London, the Lord Chamberlain 
refusing to grant a license for its production 
at a public place of entertainment. 

When a dramatist disdains other drama- 
tists, as Shaw does, it is not surprising to 
find a socialist entertaining a profound 
contempt for every other socialist. Shaw 
is an avowed socialist, but he abhors all 
other socialists. Although he is married, 
he has no great love for children—at least 
we must take it that he has not since he 
says that “‘a child is a savage, cruel, noisy, 
dirty, frightful, inquisitive being, indis- 
creet to the point of telling the truth on 
all occasions, and regardless of the feelings 
of others.” Perhaps Shaw was thinking 
of his own boyhood when he so denounced 
the modern kid. But, in these days of 
free education and free breakfasts, children 
have a far better standard of morals than 
they had when you wore knickers and 
socks, George. 

Shaw once admitted that he was an 
atheist, and when he endeavored to get 
a seat on the London County Council he 
declared to his audiences throughout the 
campaign that he and Voltaire were the 
only two truly religious people who had 
ever lived. And there are some who say 
that that assertion lost him the “job.” 
He said once: “If God were an omnipotent 
force, why on the face of the earth did He 
create us? Why did He first create some- 
thing lower than Himself, called the angels, 
and then create something lower than the 
angels? Can you believe in a God who 
would do that? I cannot.” 

Shaw’s ideas on poverty and marriage 
are characteristic of the man. Referring 
to the submerged tenth he says that “‘if 
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poor people were given penal servitude 
instead of sympathy, there would be a 
great alteration for the better.”’ But I 
wonder if George would have said that 
during those nine years he was in an atro- 
ciously seedy condition? 

A hater of shams, romance and senti 
mentality; the cheerful Sabbath- 
breaker on the earth, and a clamorer for 


most 
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the truth at all costs, George Bernard 
Shaw is undoubtedly the quaintest piece 
of humanity running loose without a 
keeper. One day, perhaps, when he has 
earned more money than he can spend, he 
will throw up revolutionary thinking, shave 
off that ragged beard of his, and go and 
play missionary on a cannibal island. You 
never can tell! 


The Manxman 


YEAR or two before he reached the 

age of starched shirts and patent 

leather boots, Mr. Thomas Henry 
Hall Caine, author and playwright, and 
one of the chief assets of the little Isle of 
Man, looked about for a cheap, harmless 
hobby. Fretwork required too much elbew 
grease. Fears of being suddenly blown 
through the paternal roof if he studied 
chemistry forced him to buy a ream of 
foolscap upon which to make an inky 
exhibition of his genius. Just after he was 
seventeen he composed a poem, and assur- 
ing himself that it sparkled brighter than 
anything written by Tennyson; Shakes- 
peare, or Keats, he enriched the coffers 
of the postal authorities by allowing it to 
roam to fro over Britain. Travel- 
stained and weary it finally found a roost- 
ing place 


and 


It was printed and published 
under a pseudonym, and as a consequence 
the author is alive to tell the tale. Mr. 
Caine now admits that cremation would 
not have been too hard a doom for that bit 
of poesy piffle, notwithstanding the fact 
that his female relations, who knew as 
much about poetry as a Chinese pirate 
knows of tariff reform, held up their hands 
in admiration when they read it. A couple 
of years later young Tom wrote an auto- 
biography for another person and—won- 
ders never cease—he was paid fifty dollars 
for it. The poem and the autobiog- 
raphy were really his first literary efforts, 
and his temperature rises to fever heat 
when his memory falls back on them. 

It is true, however unflattering, that 
most of our brilliant fictionists and theater 
writers are men who have failed in other 
callings, and the subject of my sketch 
failed in one or two things before finding 
his true metier as a novelist. Caine, James 


Payn, and Brandon Thomas, the author 


of the still-running ‘“‘Charley’s Aunt,” met 
when they were in their twenties in a 
schoolroom in the Isle of Man. The first 
mentioned at that time was playing school 
master, and if you had told him then that 
he and Payn and Thomas were destined to 
carve names for themselves with pen- 
points, he have whispered that 
you had a slight impediment in your truth 


box. 


would 


INDING his 

wielder of the stick, Caine took a job 
in an architect’s office and made up his 
mind to spend his life superintending the 
building of wash-houses and workingmen’s 
dwellings. In his spare time, for want of 
something better to do, he scrawled over 
the surface of more foolscap and now the 
scrawl is to be found reproduced in type 
in long-forgotten numbers of such papers 
as The Builder and The Buiiding News. 
After a time literature seemed to him a 
field of fame so easy to conquer that he 
gave architectural tomfoolery the “go by”’ 


talents 


displaced as a 


and stuck to ink-slinging as a means of 
livelihood. He was successful in securing 
a “leader-writership” on the Mercury, 
published in Liverpool, and while there 
he turned out a critical work which he 
carried to London, believing its streets 
were paved with gold. “Somebody had 
recommended that I should submit my 
book to a certain publishing house, and I 
took it in person,” he says. ‘‘At the office 
door I was told to write my name and the 
name of the person I wished to see, and to 
state the nature of my business. I did so, 
and the boy who took my message brought 
back word that I might leave my manu- 
script for After waiting 
three ti the decision of 


) 
the publ 


consideration. 
rturing weeks for 


ishers 


I made bold to call again. 
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At the same little box at the door of the 
office I had once more to fill up the same 
little document. The boy took it in, and 
I was left to sit on his table, to look gat the 
desk which he had been whittling away 
with his penknife, to wait and to tremble. 
After a time the boy returned. He had 
a pile of loose sheets in his hands. They 
were the sheets of my book. ‘The editor’s 
compliments and thank you,’ said the boy. 
And my manuscript went sprawling over 
the table.”’ 

A knock of that 
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work and reviewing. Caine looked after 
Dante until he died, and I think the friend- 
ship between the two helped the novelist 
considerably in his work. It was in 1885 
that his first novel was published. It 
was called ‘‘The Shadow of,a Crime,” and 
the author tells us that if he hadn’t sold 
it he would either have had to go into 
bankruptcy or seek the shelter of the work- 
house, for he had discarded his literary 
“‘carpentering” in order to stick to straight 

fiction. Luckily he 








type would have 
made many men 
turn their unrecog- 
nized talents to 
lion-taming or 
snail-trapping, but 
Hall Caine was out 
for literary laurels 
and he meant to 
get them by hook 
or crook. As he 
strode away from 
that publisher’s 
establishment with 
his ill-used and re- 
jected manuscript 
hidden under the 
wings of his Inver 
ness cape, his gorge 
within him, 
and he cried, “By 
Heaven, you shall!” 
Unfortunately 
there is no written 
law for the Preven- 





rose 








received five hun- 
dred dollars for the 
serial rights of the 
novel, and he was 
able to butter his 
bread both sides. 
Mr. Chatto, the 
London publisher, 
afterwards put it 
on the market in 
book form. 

In 1886 “The 
Son of Hagar’’ was 
written, but his 
first great success 
came with “The 
Deemster” in 1887, 
which was followed 
by “The Bond- 
man,” 1890; “The 
Scapegoat,”” 1891; 
“The Manxman,”’ 
1894; and “The 
Christian,’ 1897. I 
don’t think it is 
generally known 














tion of Cruelty to 








that “The Manx- 





Editors, and the 
absence of that law 
allowed the stern-stuffed man from Manx 
land to smother them with mountains 
of manuscripts without mercy. Nothing 
succeeds like perseverance, and Caine knew 
it. Now his life is all sip and saunter, 
sip and saunter on again. 


O nurse a man through a serious illness 
requires as much ability as writing 

a good story, and the whole world admires 
Hall Caine for his kind and gentle nursing 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The poet 
painter went to live with Caine on Cum- 
berland when the latter was doing critical 


THE MANXMAN 


man’”’ was origin- 
ally moulded to fit 
charactersin Poland. Finding that he could 
not hope to scintillate over Russian writers, 
Hall turned the tale to Manxland. He 
secured the local color for his first idea of 
“The Manxman”’ when he went to Poland 
and the frontier towns of Russia at the 
request of the Russo-Jewish committee 
at the period of Jewish persecutions. Caine 
believes in getting realism at the fountain 
head, and before sitting down to write 
“The Scapegoat” he trotted off to Morocco 
and made a business to thoroughly realize 
the condition of modern slavery in Fez 
and other towns. Again, before beginning 
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“The Christian,’ he studied slum life in 
the East End of London, and trod Rome 
from end to end to gain material for ‘““The 
Eternal City.” Probably no living writer 
has made more by the sale of his novels 
than Hall Caine, but when he began to 
put them on the stage money simply rolled 
in. ‘The Christian” alone is said to have 
produced over five hundred thousand 
dollars, and probably “The Manxman’”’ 
has earned quite as much. ‘The Woman 
Thou Gavest Me,” his latest novel, is said 
already to have netted him more than 
either of these. 


HE Manxland gent writes one of the 
prettiest hands you would come across 

in a day’s search, and if all pen-wielders 
wrote as quickly and as legibly as he, the 
typewriting machine makers would die of 
slow starvation. I have heard it said that 
Hall Caine does most of his writing in a 
little cow-shed in the Isle of Man, but as 
he is a man of refined if simple taste, I can- 
not believe it. If you ask me, he takes life 
jolly comfortably, and reclines longer and 
more often on a satin-backed lounge than 
on a rubbish heap in a field of herbage. 
Few men have been so brutally subjected 
to the lance of the caricaturist as Hall 
Caine, and I should be willing to agree 
with him if he declared that those artistic 
Johnnies, who libel their betters by means 
of a lump of cardboard, a bottle of Indian 
ink and a pen, are the most exasperating, 
excruciating, exacerbating pariahs that 
ever threw mud. Still Thomas Henry 
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Hall’s picturesque brow might not be so 
widely admired were it not for those cloven- 
hoofed monsters. He has had to endure 
an enormous amount of literary criticism, 
too. But little skits in cold type are often 
better than manna. “I well remember,”’ 
he says, “a very clever and amusing skit 
on one of my novels in Punch. It ap 
peared on Wednesday, and we had then 
nearly two thousand copies of the current 
edition on the shelves of the publishers. 
On Saturday there was not a copy left, 
nothing else having occurred in the mean- 
time to cause an unusual demand.’’ When 
my mind dwells on that I sincerely trust 
that the few words I have written about 
Thomas Henry Hall won’t cause such a 
rush for his next book that the buttermen 
will have to stock it. 

The Manxman has done many things 
besides scribbling for sordid cash. It must 
not be forgotten that he went to Canada 
as the ambassador of the English Authors’ 
Society to negotiate terms with the Do- 
minion Government with regard to Cana- 
dian copyright; that he drafted a bill with 
the Canadian copyright Association and 
submitted it to the Canadian Cabinet. 
Bills were familiar to him at that time, 
for he dictated to the Manx Legislature 
for many years. There is one other thing 
he has done—he helped to give the three- 
volume novel a blow from which it couldn’t 
regain consciousness. Horse-riding and 
mountaineering are his pastimes. He has 
fired a gun, but he is a poor shot and 
well, I’m safe. 


LETHE 
By JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY 


frROM Memory and Regret a respite comes, 
On drowsy winds from flaming poppy flowers; 
In crystal goblets glint of palest green, 





And soothing dreams from sip of crimson wine. 
Nepenthe lingers in the halls of Chance; 

In lure of twinkling feet and scarlet lips, 

And roar and clang of busy Populace; 

The soothing accents of a tender song 

May bring brief respite to a weary heart, 
From mirage lands of sweet Forgetfulness 
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George Washin ton Brown 


TRANGE, and somewhat weird, are 
* my memories of Oriental music as 

I recall my last year’s journeyings 
amid the islands of the Pacific and in that 
Asia which Kipling has so aptly termed 
“The Oldest Land.” 

A foretaste of Oriental music at its best 
was afforded us on the steamer on which 
I sailed from the Golden Gate for Yoko- 
hama, via Hawaii. A Filipino band on 
board the ship rendered concerts four times 
every day, a fitting prelude for the music 
of the Orient. Their instruments included 
one violin, one very large guitar, and one 
instrument nearly as large as our ’cello, 
but with wire strings played with a pick, 
making a most effective and delightful 
bass for the orchestra of some seven or 
eight instruments altogether. This band 
furnished delightful music for dancing 


in the evening and was one of the most 
enjoyable features of the voyage. The 
strains of their music as we sped across the 
somnolent Pacific, with the cadenced feet 
of merry dancers and the witchery of 
moonlit evenings, formed a_ beautiful 
picture which will live in the memory 
through a lifetime. 

During our stay in Honolulu there were 
no regular musical performances, but with 
the aid of an accommodating cabman, 
arrangements were made for an impromptu 
dance by the Hula-Hula girls. Hawaiian 
music is as enchanting as the climate, 
and the singing was especially sweet and 
full-toned. The ukulele, a small instru- 
ment after the order of a guitar, played 
with the fingers instead of a pick, is uni- 
versally used in accompanying. Many 
of the popular Hawaiian selections with 
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which we had become familiar through 
the graphophone, we were privileged to 
hear in the original. 

When we were leaving Honolulu the 
wharves were crowded with people deco- 
rated with wreaths and masses of flowers, 
and their gay farewells and good wishes, 
so different from the sombre scenes in our 
land, made with the music and scenery 
another charming picture for memory. 
Everybody on board caught the infection 
and was bedecked with garlands of flowers 
—even the gentlemen wearing wreaths on 
their hats. Among our passengers we had 
the now Viscount James Bryce, late Brit- 
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Japanese to visitors are held at the tea 
houses, and here there is always music 
and dancing by the Geisha girls—in num- 
bers and accomplishments proportionate 
to the style and expenditure of the occasion. 

There are said to be in Tokyo five 
thousand Geisha girls, all of whom sing, 
dance or play the samisen—a banjo-like 
instrument of three strings, which they 
play by “plucking” with a large pick called 
a plectrum. After a short time this music 
becomes very uninteresting to the west- 
erner; it is a sort of sing-song tempo, and 
the words of the various songs are descrip- 
tive of ancestral events, or stories of love. 
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MIYAJIMA, AN INLAND SEA OF JAPAN 


ish ambassador at Washington, and his 
amiable wife; also Luis Pastor, Spanish 
ambassador to Japan; and in honor of 
these distinguished guests a brass band 
of native Hawaiians played well for half 
an hour before, and as we sailed, ending 
with the entrancing and popular “Aloha 
oe”’—their farewell song. 

The first music that greeted our ears 
on arriving in Japan was the orchestra 
at the Grand Hotel in Yokohama, com- 
posed of players from India with a German 
leader, using the ordinary orchestral instru- 
ments and playing the ordinary orchestral 
music. 

With the exception of very formal teas 
most of the entertainments given by the 





and war, drawn from the traditions of old 
Japan. 

As the samisen is essentially the music 
of the tea-house, the koto is that of the 
educated or high caste. This instrument 
is claimed by some to be but a slightly 
modified form of the ch’in, beloved of 
Confucius. It is a long Japanese harp, 
remotely resembling a modern zither, 
having thirteen strings—usually of silk— 
stretched over a sounding box, each string 
with a separate bridge by shifting which 
it is tuned. It is played by plucking with 
the fingers, and is often very beautiful, 
highly lacquered, with fine inlays of pol- 
ished woods, tortoise-shell, ivory and silver. 

There is a suggestion of daintiness in 
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these two instruments and their players 
to which Mary Fenelossa has given expres- 
sion in the beautiful little poem: 


THE MUSICIANS 


The merry-hearted samisen 
Is very seldom played 
By any but a musume 
Or lowly-nurtured maid. 


The high-born child, the O-jo-san, 
Must learn with all her strength 
The koto’s many silver strings, 
Its rich and polished length. 


The musume, with face upturned, 
Will sing me, shrill and sweet, 

Quaint tales of love and chivalry 
And ballads of the street; 


tongue, because of the superb dignity and 
poise of the players. The music of the 
Japanese flageolet and of the peculiar 
wooden drums of all sizes, which are used 
as well in the temples, constitutes a for- 
midable orchestral equipment. 

The greatest musical surprise I ever 
met with was at the Imperial Theater in 
Tokyo, where I went with a party of 
friends to hear a grand opera given in a 
structure in every way equalling the Boston 
Opera House. The program is an inter- 
esting souvenir of the occasion, and fur- 
nishes an idea of Japanese operatic and 
theatrical performances. 

















THE BUND OF YOKOHAMA 


The O-jo-san, with drooping lids 
And voice, a summer sigh 

Will sing of moonlight, mist and rain, 
Of mountains dark and high. 


So dear I find these little maids, 
And yet so far apart; 

They have one meeting-place alone, 
Ard that is—in my heart. 


The plays in the theaters are usually 
grim tragedies and the music corresponds, 
always blending in joy or sorrow, peace 
or war, that eternal undertone of weird 
minor. The orchestra is stationed at the 
wings instead of in front of the stage as 
in America. It was not difficult to follow 
the plot of the play, even in a strange 


Up to this time I had seen only tragecies 
performed on the stage in Japan, and now 
to hear an opera sung by an exclusively 
Japanese company, stars and chorus, was 
an experience long to be remembered; 
and the surprise was still greater when I 
learned that these people had been edu- 
cated in Western music at the Imperial 
Conservatory at Tokyo, which has been 
established only a very few years. There 
was a large orchestra, and among the 
musicians I understood were many Ha- 
waiians, Filipinos, and natives of India— 
in fact, Oriental music seems to be fairly 
well represented by foreigners. 

The Japanese have a conception of tones 














The Imperial Theater, Tokyo, at 5 p.m. daily, from Sunday, the first of June, 1913 
PLAYS 








1. TOSCA 
A Melodrama in Two Acts by Victorien Sardou, translated into Japanese by Mr. Shoyo Matsui 
inet faa. 1800. Place: Rome. 
Act I—Interior of the Church of St. Andrea. Act I1I]—Scene 1. The Farnese Palace. 
Scene 2. A Terrace of San Angelo Castle. 





THE CAST 
i Cr, COORD ok cin ene esictdncccbeseestssteevdoees Mr. Baiko Onoe 
i kee a vekntbes cémnbendasaedoweeel Mr. Koshiro Matsumoto 
EE ee ee eee Mme. Sadayakko Kawakami 
Cesare Angelotti, an escaped prisoner ...............csceccecccecees Mr. Kojiro Matsumoto 
i Ties) ieee teehee kb adk cuwiwe saebcnceeens Chak eel . Kaichi Yamamoto 
spateta. a police agent is . Iwanosuke Fujikawa 
Dt tehanbwn nos e608 . Kyoichi Tani 
a so i nind eee seens ubueeeteeahen . Baisho Onoe 
DTU ciinsts cps nawdganuesthe hs penadsdhee veeeesaweteedsaes Mr. (name not given) 
Numerous citizens. 
Il. THE TREACHERY OF TERUTORA 
An Historical Drama in One Act 
Time: 1548. Place: Province of Echigo. Scene: The Mansion of Nagao Terutora. 
THE CAST 

Nagao Terutora, the Lord of Echigo. ...........ccccccccceccccccsess Mr. Koshiro Matsumoto 


Naoye Sanetsuna, the principal retainer of Terutora ................. Mr. Baiko Onoe 
EP EI SE eT ee ee Miss Namiko Hatsuse 
SLE EEO EEE Miss Fusako Fujima 
Okatsu, the wife of Yamamoto Kansuke, the principal retainer of Takeda 

i Are Tn, < 00d vesegneedudes cébepens saaneeeee Miss Kakuko Murata 


Ill. THE MAGIC FLUTE 
The first act of the Grand Opera by Emanuel Schikaneder. 


Translated into Japanese by Mr. Naruo Kobayashi. Music by eee 
Time: Reign of Rameses I. Place: Egyp 
Scene 1. A Rocky Wilderness. Scene 2. The Palace of , 
Scene 3. The Garden of the Palace 
THE CAST 


ee oe eae Mr. Jun Harada 

Papageno, a bird-catcher .. . Reis Na ee Mr. Kintaro Shimizu 

The Queen of Night . aS hk shad cdedadiaoenwnad Miss Nobuko Hara 

Pamina, the rem. ae of the SE «od cae nical vei sanemhs oo 54 Miss Nobuko Hara 

Monostatos, a Moor, chief of the aes of the temple of Isis .....Mr. Kunihiko Nambu 
ee es ES Gy MED oun’ 5. bbb wed ge koe b et ecc’es we Mr. Toshi Kashiwagi 
ae che hes wie tens CiesUOA bass 5 40eshes naeee ...Miss Isoyo Kawai 

Three Ladies, attendants of the Queen of Night . idteden cite ten Misses Kaneko Otowa, Sonoko 
Yamatoda and Uraji Yamakawa 


Slaves, priests, townsfolk, et cetera. 


Music by the orchestra of the Imperial Theater; Overture Introduction, Theme, Aria, Recitative, and 
Aria, Quintet, Trio, Duet and Finale. 


IV. THE ASCENT OF MOUNT FUJI 
A modern Farce in Two Acts by Mr. Suiin Emi. 


Time: Present. Place: Mount Fuji. 


Act 1.—The Shrine of Asama. Ad 2.—Munatsuki Hatcho. 
THE CAST 
Rimath Matemanatn, @ Ghlate. Qataet «6.0.0 6 09009 6555s per iccces ssetccesbassens Mr. Kanijuro Onoe 
ven tvaced<ersekchennse . Misses Fumi Tachibana, Shigeko Kimura, Aiko Matsumoto 
Temple Musicians...... ..Messrs. Umenosuke Onoe, Sanko Matsumoto, Kinya Matsumoto 
Fuji Pilgrimage Party. ..Misses Namiko Hatsuse, Fusako a Sry Murata, Hamako Sato, 
yuko 


Female Mountaineering Party....... .....-Misses Kikue Seuntae. Tokuko Suzuki, Sanae Mizuno, 
Koharu Kowara, Nobuko Kobayashi, Hideko Azuma 
Packhorse Women a Misses Tsutako Murase, Choko Haraoka, Kaneko Otawa 


Foreigners Mr. Hideo Matsumoto and Miss Sumiyo Shirai 
Itaro Okuni, a ge NE RE ED re POP ee oy ES PS SOP ET ..Mr. Umejiro Onoe 


ee eee a nS ee a han eae Mr. Baiko Onoe 

Sadako Kuro, aunt of the leader of the Female Mountainee ring Party. .....Miss Katsuyo Tanaka 

ee ee PF eee Mr. Kozo Onoe 
Numerous mountaineering folk, students and youths, mountain packmen, etc. 


Vv. THE FESTIVAL OF SANNO 
Comic Postures Dances in one Act 


Time: Tokugawa Era. Scene: The Shrine of Hie. Place: Vedo. 
THE CAST 
EERO D DP ELE L EE LE LE RN Mr. Baiko Onoe 
ee ee 45s, ) co ent ti cku es eaeei ne eetaseseesean Mr. Koshiro Matsumoto 


Numerous townsfolk, firemen, vendors, geisha, et cetera. 
Accompaniment by the Tokiwazu Orchestra. 
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MUSIC 


and harmony entirely different from that 
of the later civilizations; but here we 
heard the operas of the great masters, 
Verdi and Mozart, sung in Japanese, trans- 
lated by a Japanese composer. The opera 
is an institution of very recent years, and 
shows the facility with which the Japanese 
adopt Western ideas. It will not be long 
until they sing and patronize grand opera 
with all the enthusiasm of Americans and 
Europeans. 

One of the surprises on the program was 
the cleverness of the burlesques or farces. 
The play entitled the “Ascent of Mount 
Fuji” was a most clever skit. Its plot 
hinges on a custom they have of ascending 
this most famous mountain of the Orient 
in August, when it is clear of snow. The 
experiences are similar to those of a party 
of boys accustomed to climb Mount Wash- 
ington in New Hampshire or Mount 
Mansfield in Vermont during their holi- 
days. There were two acts in the play, 
and the scenic and stage effects were 
excellent, producing a perfect illusion of 
Japanese scenery and the atmosphere of 
the famous mountain. The various moun- 
taineering parties represented respectively 
English, American and German tourists, 
and one party represented suffragettes, 
presenting a clever satire on the English 
and American “feminist”? movement. The 
leader of the suffragette party was one of 
the cleverest comediennes I ever saw. 
In these pilgrimages the various parties 
were represented as sitting down, resting 
and talking, and catching their breath; 
and you can imagine that the fat lady and 
the fat man won their share of applause. 
Although I could not understand a word, 
I could appreciate the various situations, 
the acting was such a superb bit of pan- 
tomime. The audience seemed to enjoy 
the humor immensely. As the perform- 
ance begins at five in the afternoon and 
concludes about eleven, it made a long 
stretch of time at the theatre, but a con- 
venient restaurant made it possible for 
the audience to get refreshments as de- 
sired. The Japanese mothers brought 
their babies, and being unaccustomed to 
modern orchestta chairs, sat down on the 
chairs as they would on the floor, with 
their legs crossed, according to the custom 
of ancient Japan. One almost never hears 
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a child cry in Japan—this type of music 
being conspicuous chiefly by its absence; 
and this is the more remarkable as one 
sees babies everywhere strapped on the 
backs of others who are mere infants 
themselves. 

In the Philippines we heard altogether 
the finest music of the Orient. The even- 
ing after our arrival at Manila we enjoyed, 
in common with a host of foreigners and 
natives, the wonderful music given in the 
public park by the army band of one 

















GEISHA GIRL PLAYING THE SAMISEN 


hundred pieces. It reminded me of the 
bands which played every day at*eleven 
o’clock in the various parks of the city of 
Mexico. Filipinos seem to be natural 
born musicians, and their music is alto- 
gether entrancing. It exerts a more 
dreamy and emotional charm than our 
staccato and syncopated popular American 
music. The music in the dance hall at 
Manila is not unlike that at Hawaii, and 
both reflect the influence of American 
occupation. 

The calisthenic exercises of_the prisoners 
at Manila, held every afternoon at five 
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o’clock, furnished another musical expe- 
rience. Here, where the officers whistled 
the signals for the various movements 
from a central tower, we viewed the pris- 
oners, male and female, divided into vari- 
ous grades, going through their exercises 
to the rhythmic swing of marches and 
other selections rendered by the most 
excellent prison band. Altogether it was 
a most dramatic scene. But for the high 

















CHINESE BOY CARRYING HIS BABY 
BROTHER 


walls and dress of the prisoners, and a 
magazine gun near at hand, which grimly 
suggested the real nature of the place and 
occasion, it might have been a gala day at 
some public park. Filipino music plainly 
Suggests the strong influence of Spanish 
melodies, as in Mexico, but the repertoire 
of every orchestra is apparently unlimited, 
including all kinds of music—operatic and 
otherwise, down to the latest rag-time hit 
from Broadway. 

At Hong-Kong a Chinese merchant 
invited our party for an evening drive 
and a dinner at one of the most famous 
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restaurants in the city. After the drive 
we found ourselves in a magnificently 
furnished apartment festooned with flow- 
ers, at tables decorated with enormous 
centerpieces of flowers and fruit. The room 
was filled with the pungent odor of the 
lotus flower. The host and his brother and 
partner spoke good English; and at nine 
o’clock a young Chinese singer arrived to 
entertain us with native music. She 
seated herself while piaying a few bars of 
music on a little instrument about two 
feet long, shaped like a zither, beautifully 
decorated, but played with hammers like 
a zylophone, and after this prelude began 
a descriptive song regarding some great 
event. This lasted for many minutes and 
was followed by an equally long encore. 
The importance of a Chinese dinner is 
measured by the number of singers en- 
gaged, and these singers are as much in 
derrand as American prima donnas at 
great social functions. 

After two songs the singer leaves and 
another artist takes her place and the pro- 
gram continues. At the dinner which we 
attended the singing became very monot- 
onous, as the songs were so similar to each 
other except for being in a different key. 
Perhaps, too, the fact that we had had 
nothing to eat up to this time, ten o’clock, 
had something to do with our lack of appre- 
ciation of Chinese prima donnas who 
flitted about from engagement to engage- 
ment and are said to secure fabulous 
prices. One of the singers, apparently 
about eighteen years of age, dressed in 
immaculate white linen trousers and coat, 
resembling somewhat masculine pajamas 
with short sleeves, seemed to make a 
stunning hit. Her left arm was covered 
with bracelets to the elbow, and her 
wonderful black eyes, highly painted 
cheeks, hair set off with a beautiful 
coiffure, and high lace collar, made an 
entrancing picture of an Oriental stage 
beauty. 

Throughout this restaurant where din- 
ners, dances and games were continuous, 
all the other patrons were natives; we were 
the only Americans there. 

The feast ended sometime after mid- 
night. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night and in rickishas we returned to the 
hotel. The scenes of this phase of Chinese 
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THE MAIN STREET OF A COUNTRY VILLAGE IN JAPAN 


entertainment and cabaret life were both 
novel and agreeable. Some of the voices 
were sweet and expressive, even in repeat- 
ing the “Yi, Yi, Yi,”’ but there were others 
whose recitations we could barely endure. 

Our first impressions of Shanghai are 
associated with the music furnished by 
the orchestra at the Astor House. In the 
afternoon we visited the park, where games 
of tennis, cricket and baseball were in 
progress, and an ever-present brass band 


composed of Filipino players and dark- 
complexioned natives from India played 
the same music one might expect to hear 
at a band concert on Boston Common. 
We celebrated the anniversary of July 
Fourth at a luncheon given by the Ameri- 
can Association, with music that reminded 
us of home. “Yankee Doodle” and “The 
Star Spangled Banner” were both on the 
program. Late in the afternoon a recep- 
tion was given by the United States consul, 

















A TYPICAL MANCHU FAMILY 
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where the Marine Band, U. S. A., furnished 
the music on the grounds. Here I over- 
heard in the smoking room the strains of 
the latest rag-time hits supposedly being 
sung by American negroes; and, on enter- 
ing, I found four Filipinos singing lustily 
and imitating perfectly the negro dialect. 
They had melodious voices and seemed to 
be familiar with all the characteristic 
accentuations and slurs of ragtime. 

In the evening there was a moving- 
picture show and a concert by the Shanghai 
City Band in the illuminated gardens of 
the hotel, and a ball in the beautifully 
decorated ballroom, where music was 
furnished by the Marine Band, U. S. A. 

Later we went to hear more of the native 
Chinese music, but whether heard in cities 
and theatrical performances, or at public 
funerals, native Chinese music is just about 
the same. The musical instruments— 
squeaky flageolets, wooden drums and 
clashing cymbals—suggested the music 
of an extreme antiquity. The cymbal 
plays an important part in the music of 
China, and it is difficult for westerners to 
appreciate it, except the little and effective 
use of it made by a good brass band; 
there seems to be no melody or harmony in 
the music, but simply an aimless percus- 
sion of inharmonious noises. 

I saw several funerals, among them that 
of a high dignitary at Tientsin. The cos- 
tumes of most of those walking in the 
procession were not unlike those worn 
in religious processions staged in operas 
similar to “Aida,” and the general effect, 
if strange to our eyes, was impressive. 
But the music was indescribable, inhar- 
monious, strange to the Western ear, wholly 
bereft of melody and impossible to appre- 
ciate except as mere novelty. One can 





WHEN CHLOIE PLAYS THE VIOLIN 


scarcely realize that this is the music of 
Asiatic China, unchanged during the 
centuries, since the time of Confucius. 
Music has evidently remained in a state 
of coma for some centuries, or we might 
perhaps more properly term it a fit of 
chaotic jingle. 

One description of the Chinese theater 
and restaurant tells the whole story of 
the music in China, for it never varies in 
its monotony and permits of no distinctive 
description except in the personality of 
the singers. At Canton, Tientsin, Shang- 
hai, Hongkong and Pekin, almost every 
variety of music, European, Asiatic or 
American, can be heard at almost any time 
of the day or night; as in the cities where 
there are legations of various nations, 
each has a regular military band. The 
large numbers of foreigners in the port 
cities of China and Japan enjoy their 
English opera imported direct from Eu- 
rope. The Bandman Opera Company, 
with a large number of players, essays 
to sing nearly all the operas, and all are 
translated into English. I attended a 
production of the “Runaway Girl;’”’ and 
“Faust” and “Carmen” appear in regular 
order in repertoire. I will not pass on 
the merits of the company, but one thing 
can be said—the people there are eager to 
hear opera, anything that will remind 
them of the music at home. 

After hearing the choicest Asiatic music 
in Hawaii, China and Japan and even as 
rendered by the music-loving Filipinos, 
one is only too glad to enjoy once more 
the exquisitely varied strains of the music 
of cultured Europe and America, where 
the Oriental crash of the gong and clang 
of the cymbal survive only as reminders of 
the barbaric music of the ancient peoples. 


WHEN CHLOIE PLAYS THE VIOLIN 


7 
ER heart a brook—her love its course— 
Expanding as it leaves its course, 
Outswelling in its onward glide, 
Till love becomes an ocean wide 
Deep in my breast; ay, deep within, 
When Chloie plays her violin. 


—RHarrold Skinner. 














In “The Land of Promise’’ Miss Billie Burke shows a dramatic bower that many never suspected 


her of possessing 


Along the Great White Way 
At the Season’s Height 


The successes in the New York theaters—the wholesome tone of the leading plays 


—the delightful “Grumpy,” 


with Cyril Maude and his English company—a 


Henry W. Savage musical success—Billie Burke’s new play—a Scotch comedy 

bringing forward Miss Margaret Nybloc as a comedienne—a chat with Frances 

Starr in her dressing room—Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘The Philanderer,’’ produced by 
Winthrop Ames 


HE most popular plays of the theat- 

rical season are wholesome, despite 

early predictions that only sensa- 
tional drama could succeed this year on 
Broadway. It was only an errant wave, 
after all, this demand for sensation—a 
wave which broke before it reached the 
shore. Watching the throngs enter the 
auditorium of Wallack’s Theater, where 
Mr. Cyril Maude, the noted English actor, 
is playing in “Grumpy,” one would 


never believe that scarcely three months 
before, the taste of New York theater-goers 
was condemned as “vicious.” For here 
is a play, old-fashioned in theme, clever 
but not “‘advanced”’ in plot—a play whose 
chief character is only a fussy old man— 
yet “Grumpy” is one of the few triumphs 
of a specially hard and exacting season. 
This is Mr. Maude’s first appearance in 
America, and surely New York’s hearty 
reception must be gratifying to him and 
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ALONG THE GREAT WHITE WAY 


his supporting company, which includes 
his charming little daughter, Miss Mar- 
gery Maude. 

That afternoon the audience became so 
enthusiastic that “Grumpy” was forced 
to slip out of his character for a curtain 
speech; and as he expressed his thanks 
in behalf of his company and the “little 
daughter’ who is the pride of his heart, 
it all seemed so simple and homelike that 
the great audience suddenly felt that 
this man was more than an actor whom 
they admired—he was a man after their 
own hearts—a friend. 

The plot of ‘““Grumpy”’ revolves about a 
robbery. Some diamonds are stolen from 
Grumpy’s nephew while visiting his 
uncle’s home; and the old man, who 
in his day was a clever criminal 
lawyer, follows a unique method in 
tracking down the offender. There 
is pathos in “Grumpy,” humor, 
suspense, heart interest and above 
all, family interest. Mr. Charles 
Brokete,- the stage manager of 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” once 
told me that family interest was 
absolutely required in any play pro- 
duced by the Liebler Company, 
under whose management Mr. 
Maude is playing. Certainly it is a 
worthy requisite, and the popularity 
of “Grumpy” shows how the public 
appreciate a drama of this kind. 


AMILY interest is also a dom- 
inant note in the plot—or book, 

as one says of musical comedy— 
of “Sari,” an operetta produced by 
Henry W.Savage. ‘“Sari’’ has been 
promised for New York production 
since Colonel Savage returned last 
fall from a European tour and de- 
clared that he had at last found a 
successor to “‘The Merry Widow.” 
All Europe, he said, was singing the 
musicof the tuneful new operetta, and 
all New York seems now to be doing 
likewise. The music of the “Hazazaa,” sung 
and danced by Sari (Miss Mizzi Hajos) 
and Count Irini (Mr. Charles Meakins) 
simply will not let itself be forgotten. You 
hear the messenger boy whistling it on the 
street and wonder what it may be; the 
hotel orchestra renders it while you are 
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having dinner. You summon your courage 
and ask your waiter if he knows what the 
selection is. He smiles indulgently; it 
is evident to him that you have not been 
long in New York. ‘“That’s the ‘Hazazaa,’ 
Miss,” he tells you. He sees that you are 
not yet satisfied, and offers to seek further 
information. While you are sipping your 
demi-tasse, he comes triumphantly forward 
with a well-worn copy of the “Hazazaa” 
under his arm. You see that the feature 
is from “Sari,’”’ a new operetta produced 
by Henry W. Savage. That night you 


attend the performance at the Liberty 
Theater. 
The feature of “Sari” is certainly its 





Mr. Cyril Maude, the noted English actor, is playing 
in “Grumpy,” one of the few triumphs of a specially 


hard and exacting season 


music, though the English book, by C. C. 
S. Cushing and Mr. E. Percy Heath, is 
entertaining and sprightly. Interest cen- 
ters about a gypsy musician, Pali Racz, 
and his three children, Sari, Klari and 
Laczi. The Bohemian atmosphere of the 
musician’s home is strikingly portrayed. 
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All the"Racz family have the artistic tem- 
perament save Sari, the younger daughter, 
who fortunately is of a practical bent. 
Sari keeps the house straight, keeps her 
father, brother and sister straight—in 
fact, the many burdens upon her young 
shoulders have almost made her a little 
shrew. But one can overlook that fault 
when Sari smiles. Despite her sharp little 
tongue and grotesque appearance, she is 
a very lovable little person. She has such 
a rare, sweet smile! 





Mrs. Fiske’s young cousin, Miss Emily Stevens, is 
having great success this season in “Today,” a drama 
of shocks and thrills 


The settings of “Sari” are colorful. The 
first act reveals the courtyard of Pali Racz’s 
home in Lorinczfalva, Hungary, and the 
chorus are picturesquely attired in Hun- 
garian costumes. This rural scene is in 
marked contrast to the setting of the second 
act, which shows the Paris home of Count 
Trini. 

The play “Sari” offers tuneful music, 
modern dancing, an amusing plot, unusual 
scenery, and an excellent company of 
actors, including a charming chorus. It has 
all the earmarks of a finished Savage pro- 
duction. Wholesome? Yes, and asuccess. 


GREAT 





WHITE WAY 

N her new play, ““The Land of Promise,” 

Miss Billie Burke shows a dramatic power 
that many never suspected her of possess- 
ing. Mr. W. Somerset Maugham, who 
wrote the play, promised it as a new de- 
parture for Miss Burke, whose emotional 
work last season in “The ‘Mind the Paint’ 
Girl,” showed the possibilities of this 
pretty little actress in more serious parts. 

The character of Norah Marsh, the 
heroine of ““The Land of Promise,” is not 
a “Billie Burke part,” according to the 
conception of the matinee girl. As 
the young lady in the Frohman 
offices aptly remarked when I was 
setting out for the matinee, ‘In this 
play there are no gowns to see, or 
hats.” Still, when Miss Burke ap- 
pears on the stage, clad in her simple 
little black frock, with a bit of white 
lace at the neck, one decides that she 
has never looked prettier or more 
appealing. 

She makes an irresistible Norah 
Marsh, lady’s companion, who at 
the opening of “The Land of 
Promise,’’ has just returned from the 
funeral of her employer. One gathers 
that the deceased woman was a hard 
taskmaster, though Norah speaks of 
her with respect. The will is read; 
Norah, though promised an allow- 
ance, is left without a shilling. She 
revolts from the thought of seeking 
another situation as companion; 
there is little else she can attempt. 
She has no relatives save a brother, 
and he is farming in Canada. The 
curtain falls upon a very miserable, 
very undecided Norah. 

The next act finds Norah at her 
brother’s shack in the Canadian West. His 
wife is a former waitress with whom Norah 
has little in common, and the two women 
frequently quarrel. Norah’s ignorance of 
farming and housework make the new life 
hard for her; her temper is further tried 
by a young Canadian, Frank Taylor by 
name, who owns land further on in Mani- 
toba, and is setting out to develop it. A 
severe clash with her brother’s wife goads 
Norah into offering to marry Taylor and 
accompany him to his ranch. 

They are a pathetic pair, these young 
people, who begin their wedded life so 




















In “Tante,”’ a dramatization of Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s novel, Miss Ethel Barrymore is giving 
the most natural and finished performance of her remarkable career. She is now touring the country 
in this play 
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completely detesting each other. Taylor 


immediately assumes his right as master 
of the house by giving orders to his wife; 
Norah for her part shows her weak side 


Miss Margaret Nybloc is a comedienne in a class by her- 
self. She can put life into the most commonplace lines. 
Her Mag Duncan in “Kitty MacKay” is one of the real 


comedy successes of the season 


by exhibitions of stubborn pride and an 
ungovernable temper. Yet in their worst 
disagreements one must see the splendid 
qualities both in husband and in wife. It 
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needs only time for them to see each other’s 
better natures; and who shall say that in 
the end their love and respect is not more 
appreciated because dearly bought? The 
last curtain falls upon a scene of 
complete understanding, and the 
truth of “The Land of Promise” 
seems very forceful indeed. 

Little Miss Burke has put a 
world of spirit and appeal into 
her portrayal of Norah Marsh, 
and is excellently supported by 
Mr. Shelley Hull as Frank 
Taylor. 


ITTY MacKAY,” a new 

Scotch comedy by Catherine 
Chisholm Cushing, was hailed 
by first-night critics as a new 
“Bunty.” It is playing at the 
Comedy Theater, where 
“Bunty” had its great success, 
and many of the original 
“Bunty” company are to be 
found in the cast of the new 
play. The plots are quite un- 
like, though Scotch types are 
the amusing features of both 
plays. The atmosphere of 
“Bunty” is completely Scotch; 
only the first and last scenes of 
“Kitty MacKay” are laid. in 
Scotland. 

“Kitty MacKay” concerns the 
fortunes of an orphan girl who 
is ill treated by her foster par- 
ents, the MacNabs. Her only 
friend is shrewd little Mag 
Duncan, the daughter of a 
neighbor—and it is Mag who 
makes most of the fun in the 
play. Kitty’s fortunes take a 
sudden turn when it develops 
that she is the ward of Lord 
Inglehart, and she is taken in 
state to the sumptuous London 
home of her new guardians, who 
attempt to make her a fine 
English lady. Meantime Kitty 
falls in love with Lord Ingle- 
hart’s son, the stalwart Lieu- 
tenant David Graham, and Mag Duncan 
arrives from Drumtochty in time to aid 
the young pair in eloping. For David’s 
father, who is Kitty’s guardian, objects 
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to the marriage, and in a very tense 
moment confesses to his son why the 
wedding cannot take place. David fears 
to give Kitty the reason, and, left without 
an explanation, the broken-hearted girl 
turns to the faithful Mag for counsel. They 
return to Drumtochty. 

Soon, however, there is a rift in the 
clouds. The obstacle is removed which 
threatened to spoil David’s and Kitty’s 
happiness, and after 
many explanations and 
a final reconciliation 
the young people are 
left in each other’s 
arms, with only Mag 
Duncan to hurl a part- 
ing shot for the glory 
of Scotland. 

The character of 
Mag Duncan, played 
by Miss Margaret 
Nybloc, is one of the 
real comedy successes 
of the season. Mag is 
the personification of a 
canny young Scotch 
girl. Every word she 
utters is a sparkling bit 
of humor, and one goes 
away with the memory 
of Mag’s saucy black 
eyes and smooth 
tongue. Miss Nybloc 
came to this country 
as Teenie in “Bunty 
Pulls the Strings,” with 
a splendid record for 
character work on the 
English stage. She is 
a comedienne in a class 
by herself; she can put 
life into the most com- 
monplace line. As an 
example of this, in “Kitty MacKay” she 
is asked in one place how she got to 
London. “In a railroad train,” is the 
simple answer, but the audience always 
bursts into laughter. It takes genius to 
render trite lines and always “get a laugh.”’ 
She is coming to the front, is this little 
Scotch girl; “Mag Duncan” is only the 
beginning of her career. She is a real per- 
sonality; she is like no other comedienne 
one_can think of; she has a future. 


WAY 965 
BERNSTEIN'S play, “The Secret,” is a 

character study, and if the heroine is a 
malicious woman, the play is none the less 
interesting. Gabrielle is a little mischief- 
maker. Herself happily married, she can- 
not bear to see others happy, and mali- 
ciously plots and schemes to ruin her best 
friends. She almost brings about murder 
when she finally breaks down and makes 
a full confession to her husband. She 





Miss Dorothy Donnelly, whose ‘Madame X”’ will never be forgotten, 
is now playing in “Maria Rosa,” a weird and emotional play of 
Catalan life 


declares that her fault is inborn, that she 
has always striven to overcome it; and 
indeed she presents a pathetic picture in 
her utter wretchedness. She is at least 
sincere in her penitence, and though she 
has done much harm, one can hardly 
blame her husband for forgiving her, 
and aiding her in a great struggle to save 
herself. 

Miss Frances Starr, who plays the part 
of Gabrielle, gives a really inspiringper- 
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formance. She has made the character 
so true to life that one finds oneself com- 
paring Gabrielle’s faults with those of 
various acquaintances. Miss Starr herself 
mentioned this after the play, as we sat 
in her dressing room. Many of her friends, 
she said, recalled cases of this or that man 
or woman who, they thought, was, like 
Gabrielle, inclined to be mischief-making. 
Audiences are deeply impressed with the 
character, and many who write to Miss 
Starr anonymously say that her perform- 
ance has given their consciences a serious 
jolt. Thus acting an unsympathetic part 
has some compensation. 

Gabrielle is a taxing role, and little Miss 
Starr was very tired after her perform- 
ance—tired but none the less cordial and 
charming. She spoke of the present out- 
look for girls who desire to go on the stage. 
‘For the earnest, serious worker,”’ she said, 
“T think there has never been a better 
opportunity.” She believes that the fail- 
ure of so many promising young women 
after a brief success is due to neglect of 
their work. ‘To play a good performance 
at night,” said Miss Starr, “‘one cannot 
spend the day in a round of gayety. It 
seems to me that the actress who is ambi- 
tious can never hope to have ‘a good time.’ 
At first she has to study so hard, trying 
to get to the top, that she has no time; 
then if she stars, her work grows steadily 
harder, for with leading parts comes 
greater responsibility.” 

Miss Starr is one of those who consider 
the old-time stock company the best train- 
ing-school for the young actor. “The 
stock company is really the only available 
training-school for most of our young 
people,” she said. “In England, of course, 
there are the repertory companies, and 
beginners are more thoroughly trained 
before they play important parts.” Miss 
Starr herself began her stage career with 
a small stock company in Albany, New 
York, her native city. She played all sorts 
of parts, from ingenues in French farces 
to heroines in Shakespearian productions. 
No doubt this is one of the secrets of her 
versatility. “I like to play different 
parts,” she confessed. “I should not like 
to look forward to playing parts of the 
same type all my life. Think of having 
audiences begin to call different roles 
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‘Frances Starr’ parts. One can never 
afford to become limited to ‘types.’ ” 

Those who have followed her career 
since Mr. Belasco first featured her in 
“The Music Master” believe that Frances 
Starr is without doubt one of the most 
promising of American actresses. Already 
she has done admirable work in widely 
diverse roles. She is a serious, intellectual, 
earnest young woman; the perfected type 
of American girl who is simple, sincere and 
conscientious, both in her private life and 
in her work. 


bhava season would be complete with- 

out a Bernard Shaw production on 
Broadway? Last year “‘Fanny’s First Play” 
delighted Shaw’s immense New York fol- 
lowing; now Mr. Winthrop Ames presents 
Granville Barker’s London company in 
“The Philanderer.” This play, it will be 
remembered, was written during the Ibsen 
furore in England. It is one of Shaw’s 
brightest satires, and even the reading of 
the play furnishes amusement. Acted b 
a capable company, “The Philanderer’’ is 
a joy in the theater, and is especially appre- 
ciated by the exacting audience who follow 
Mr. Ames’ productions. 

The Little Theater, in which the play 
is presented, is certainly an individual 
playhouse. Its seating capacity is only 
about three hundred, and nothing has 
been spared to make the house beautiful 
and artistic. A pleasing innovation is 
its tea room, where during intermissions 
one may have a cup of tea and light re- 
freshments. It seems as if everyone goes 
downstairs to partake of the dainty repast 
offered by Mr. Ames, and the visit to the 
tea room is one of the little incidentals 
always associated with an afternoon or 
evening at the Little Theater. 


HERE are half a dozen successful plays, 

all widely different, yet all having 
points in common. They are all written 
upon wholesome premises, and all, even the 
musical comedy, are real pictures of every- 
day life and people. They reveal varied 


sides of life in our own time, and this, as 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson says, is 
“the greatest work of both dramatist and 
actor—to present the life of their own 
period. Shakespeare will always attract 














Those who have followed Miss Frances Starr’s career since Mr. Belasco first featured her in ‘The 

Music Master”’ believe that she is without doubt one of the most promising of American actresses. 

In her latest play, Bernstein's ‘‘The Secret,” she takes the part of a malicious woman and gives a 
really inspiring performance 
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an audience,” said this great actor again, 
“but we must give the modern playwright 
a chance. The great actor, too, must 
interpret the life of his own time. This 
brings the stage nearer to the people and 
makes it really picture life—as they 
see it.” 

So believes the greatest actor on the 
English-speaking stage, the most powerful 
“Hamlet” the stage has seen since Booth. 
To bring the stage closer to the people 
has been an incentive of his life career, 





SUITORS AT SHORT BEACH CORNER 


and his deductions have been formulated 
after years of work and thought. He is 
now making his farewell tour in America, 
before his retirement to private life, and 
an interview with him will appear in next 
month’s NatronaLt. The sketch will be 
illustrated with rare photographs of him 
in his most famous roles and of Lady 
Robertson (Miss Gertrude Elliott), who 
has accompanied her husband to America 
on his farewell tour, playing the leading 
feminine parts in his repertoire. 


The Suitors at Short Beach Corner 


"| as is a little Bungalow 
Perched on a granite ledge; 
And at its feet two suitors meet. 
(I watch them, and I know.) 
One waits outside the Casements’ edge; 


One paces to and fro. 


The patient Rock speaks not a word; 
The Sea goes up and down, 
And sings full.oft, in cadence soft; 
(I listen and have heard.) 
Again he wears an angry frown, 
By jealous passion stirred. 


This dawn, the Rock was all aglow; 
Far out the mad Sea went, 
Beyond the raft, like one gone daft; 
(I see them, and I know). 
While radiant and well content 
Smiled down the Bungalow. 


That was at dawn; ere day had set, 
The Sea with pleading voice, 
Came back to woo his love anew; 
(I saw them when they met.) 
And now I know not which her choice— 
(The Rock’s gray face was wet.) 





—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 












































A STRETCH OF COLORADO ROADWAY BUILT BY CONVICTS 
This road is near Colorado Springs on the Colorado Springs-Canon City Highway, and has just been completed 
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Wittam Edward Ross 


This article describes the fight one man is making to reclaim society's most arid and 
devastating strata—a strata which in itself is not only a menace and a loss but which 


through its influence is yearly adding to the great total of human waste. 


How this 


western Man Reclaimer has solved the problem with no assets but honor and a firm 
belief ‘‘that there is good in everybody, if you can only reach it,” is strikingly told. 


T the entrance to the Royal Gorge, 
where nature in a spirit of lavishness 


has sculptured a scene of wild, 
rugged grandeur, a state has erected a 
monument to its own impotency and 
inability to conserve its human waste. 

A few years ago tourists on the Denver 
and Rio Grande, just after leaving the 
Canon City station, were greeted by a 
group of somber buildings surrounded by 
high stone walls and bristling turrets. 
The severity and plainness of the archi- 


tecture, backgrounded by a sheer cliff of 
lime and sandstone, would have aptly 
fitted in with nature’s topographical 
scheme had it not been for the air of morbid 
depressiveness which surrounded the place. 

Unnecessary was the railroad lecturer’s 
call, “We are now passing the Colorado 
State Penitentiary,” for there seemed to 
be an atmosphere of despair encompassing 
this human wastebasket—nature mourn- 
ing the interment of her children—and the 
winds roaring through the canyon whistled 
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asuccessful, shrewd busi- 
ness man with a sincere 
belief that “there is good 
in everybody if you can 
only reach it,” and who 
was resolved to make the 
institution not an ash can 
to be filled with human 
waste, but a pyre upon 
which the state’s unfor- 
tunates should be purged 
in the fire of honor, from 
which would truly “rise 
from the ashes of their 
dead selves” a new peo- 
ple, self-reliant, capable 
and law-abiding. 

To do this was not the 
dream of a sentimental- 
ist, but the hard-headed 
practical scheme of a 
worker. This embryo 
reclaimer knew that back 
of labor had been the in- 
mate’s Nemesis, and that 
it would require hard, 
honest toil to subdue 
their evil genius. He 
realized that work with- 
out remuneration would 
avail little and he offered 
the highest remuneration 
within his power—one 
that would present the 
most powerful appeal to 
the men—the remission 
of a portion of their sen- 
tence. Through legisla- 
tive enactment he se- 
cured a law giving him 
the power to remit one- 
third of his trustie’s time 
each month in addition 
to the regular “good 








“A belief in himself, a belief in the latent good in humanity, and a courage 
strong enough to back up his convictions, made Warden Thomas J. Tynan 


a genius” 


and shrieked like we often hear the winds 
shrieking at night through some ghostly, 
white-tombed cemetery. 

Within this walled enclosure were buried 
the ashes of a state’s dead hopes, and here 
came at the behest of Senator, then Gov- 
ernor, John F. Shafroth, on April 7, 1909, 


time” allowed by the 
state. 

In this radical step he 
differed with his prede- 
cessors and overthrew conventions. But 
it is a belief in himself, a belief in the latent 
good in humanity, and a courage strong 
enough to back up his convictions that has 
made Warden Thomas J. Tynan a genius 
and crowned his reclamation projects with 
success. 
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In his first report to the people of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Tynan struck the keynote of 
his philosophy—a philosophy founded on 
the golden rule. In speaking of his plans 
and hopes to return to the state valuable 
assets in the form of good citizens in ex- 
change for the unprofitable derelicts sent 
him, Mr. Tynan says: 

‘Bad men, when one gets close to them, 
are only bad boys grown up. The old idea 
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always been more amenable to squareness 
and kindness than to punishment and 
unfairness.”’ 

Let us see how much this belief has been 
substantiated by subsequent develop- 
ments, and whether, in following out his 
policy of ‘kindness rather than brutality,” 
Mr. Tynan has been justified in the radical 
steps he has taken. 

When he assumed the management of 

















ENTERING DEAD MAN'S CANON ON THE COLORADO SPRINGS-CANON CITY STATE HIGHWAY 
The State Highway between Colorado Springs and Canon City traverses a country full of scenic interest, and is a 


model in mountain road construction. 


The road was built by convict labor, under the supervision of Warden 


Tynan of the State Penitentiary 


that imprisonment should be purely puni- 
tive has gone the way of other ancient 
cruelties and stupidities bequeathed to 
us by tradition. Penal servitude is no 
longer considered society’s revenge upon 
the individual, but society’s efforts to 
reform and to reclaim. The modern peni- 
tentiary that sends out unbettered and 
unstrengthened men is only a menace to 
the society it is supposed to protect. 1 
find the criminal nature of which we hear 
so much is, after all, only human nature 
misdirected. And human nature has 


the penitentiary, the buildings were out of 
repair, the grounds in bad order, an un- 
sightly, unsanitary stable adjoined the 
administration building, one cell house 
was unused because of its dilapidated 
condition, and the men themselves were 
generally idle. 

Hercules in cleaning out the Augean 
stables had no greater task than the new 
warden. He decided to use the same 
methods that had changed Colorado from 
an arid desert agriculturally to a fruitful 
garden. 
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His problem differed from the agricul- 
tural engineers’ in that the waste he was 
to reclaim was human. But the principles 
used were the same. The engineers knew 
that in order to make the land valuable 
it must be made fruitful, and Mr. Tynan 
realized that in order to reclaim the men 
they must be made productive. How to 
do this without interfering with free labor 
was the question. 

The most glorious scenery in America 
lies in the state of Colorado in the Rocky 
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trolled by armed guards. The work 
accomplished was poor, and but a minimum 
of labor was obtained with a maximum of 
men. 

“T found,” said Mr. Tynan, “that the 
men would not do any more work than 
they had to do. The energy that they 
should have expended upon their work 
was spent in watching the guards and 
trying to ‘get by’ as easily as possible. 
I decided to abolish the guard system and 
put the men on their honor. The only 

















A NEW ROAD IN POUDRE CANON, LARIMER COUNTY, BUILT BY STATE CONVICTS 


Mountain divide. While an idea of its 
beauty and grandeur had been depicted 
by the few hardy explorers who had braved 
its wilds, it was generally unknown. 

Mr. Tynan’s predecessor had established 
a few small road camps and it was on his 
first visit of inspection to them that the 
new warden solved his labor problem. He 
dreamed of scenic vistas and beautiful 
drives that would open up to everyone 
the manifold beauties of the state and 
which would also open up the hearts of 
his charges and make them susceptible 
to moral influences. 

The road camps in operation were pa- 


free men at the camps now, though we 
employ fifty-four per cent of the peniten- 
tiary’s available population on the roads 
and ranches, are the overseer and his 
assistant. The camps are patrolled at 
nights by the prisoners themselves. Do 
not misunderstand me as saying that large 
numbers of men are at work without suit- 
able supervision, for such is not the case. 
But the armed guard has been eliminated. 
Every man who is sent out on the road 
takes an oath of allegiance and is told 
the rules, which are stringent and adequate, 
but not severe. He knows that if he keeps 
his word to me that he will be treated as 
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any other free laborer at like occupation 
is treated, but that if he betrays my confi- 
dence he forfeits all consideration. That 
the honor system has been effective is 
evidenced by the fact that less than one and 
a half per cent of the trusties have escaped 
or attempted to escape. This is a much 
smaller per cent than when armed guards 
were employed.” 

Among the beautiful world-famous scenic 
highways built by the convicts are the 
Sky-Line Drive and road to the top of 
Royal Gorge. 
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stretches the fertile valley. In the dis- 
tance the beautiful town of Florence is 
just discernible. In winter, when the 
valley is covered with snow, the white 
house tops and frosted trees glitter in the 
sun like a crystal city in some fairy realm. 

Leaving the Sky-Line Drive the grace 
maintained to the top of the gorge is an 
easy one adapted to all classes of vehicles. 
At every turn of the road new beauties 
entrance the eye, and one drives or climts 
upwards as the case may be until the road 
ends at the brink of the chasm, where 

















THE FAMOUS SKYLINE DRIVE, COLORADO 


Starting at Sixth Street, Canon City, 
Sky-Line Drive stretches up over the 
top of a large Hog Back for three miles 
and then drops down into a narrow valley, 
where it connects with the road to the top 
of the gorge. 

The vista displayed from the drive is 
unparalleled among the scenic beauties 
of the world. Ranges of hills lie to the 
north and south and extend to the west, 
where they join the tall peaks of the 
Rockies, which, sentinel-like, guard the 
approach to the Pacific Coast. To the 
east, nestling at the base of the hills, lies 
Canon City. As far as the eye can reach 





2,700 feet below, like a_ silver-backed 
serpent scintillating in the sun, the treach- 
erous Arkansas rushes and roars within 
the narrow defile, finally bursting from its 
prison to freedom on the plains below. 

One must travel much and travel far 
to see a grander view of primitive nature. 
To the west the Sangre de Christo moun- 
tains rear their snow-capped peaks, while 
to the east Pike’s Peak, silhouetted against 
the cloud banks, rises a fitting monument 
to the centuries that have gone. 

The outer portals of the Gorge, discern- 
ible as one climbs the drive, are of a rich 
green color, which melts into and is sub- 
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merged by the cheerful brightness of ruddy 
granite within. As one observer puts it, 
“Where touched by the spray and the 
sun the particles of quartz glisten and 
the red is almost as deep as blood. The 
confining ramparts rise in solid sheets, 
here and there broken by crack and crene- 
lation, but all wumnscaleable. Gigantic 
masses of rock have fallen, to lodge 
picturesquely in the water or alongside.” 

Other equally famous, if less conspicu- 
ous, convict-built thoroughfares, are the 
new Santa Fe Trail in Pueblo County, 
the Colorado Springs-Canon City Highway 
and the Poudre-Canon Drive. 

The latter road, located in Larimer 
County, is the latest piece of work com- 
pleted. The road is located on the famous 
Poudre River, and before a satisfactory 
grade was attained it was necessary to 
cut down Pingree Hill, one of the longest 
and hardest pieces of road construction 
yet attempted by the convicts. 

Picturesque road houses are scattered 
along the road which extends from Fort 
Collins to the Wyoming line. 

Some idea of the immensity of the task 
confronting the road builders and the 
difficulties overcome can be gathered from 
the fact that much of the road building 
has been in mountainous, rocky country. 
In some places the drives had to be blasted 
through solid granite rock, and in one 
place in Mesa County, it was necessary 
to drill seventy-five feet deep to reach the 
road bed. 

Since the inauguration of the honor 
system over 350 miles of road have been 
constructed at an average labor cost of 
$298.12 per mile. As some of this work 
done by free labor would have cost the 
counties an average of $25,000 per mile, 
over $600,000 has been returned to the 
state in labor saving. 

Besides the road work, many Colorado 
convicts are employed as trusties on the 
farms and ranches leased by the state on 
a half-share rental basis. These gardens 
not only supply the penitentiary with all 
its vegetables, hay, etc., but also produce 
valuable marketable surplus. 

Other valuable prison industries are the 
stock and poultry farms. Thoroughbred 
swine are raised and sold to the farmers 
at a figure that is mutually profitable to 
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the buyer and seller. Chickens, turkeys 
and geese are also raised in sufficient 
quantities to supply the institution’s 
demands and also bring a tidy revenue 
from che sale of surplus poultry and eggs. 

But when all is considered, the monetary 
returns are inconsequential compared to the 
good derived by the men themselves. 
Honest work in the open air removes from 
their cheeks all traces of prison pallor, 
and when paroled they leave the institu- 
tion new men, with courage in their hearts 
and a spirit of thankfulness to the man 
and the state who has given them an 
opportunity to be born anew in the open 
afar from the hated bars and bolts. 

As Mr. Tynan says, “Instead of sending 
broken, revengeful men back into the 
world—in no wise reformed, but simply 
trained to greater cunning—we are re- 
storing mended men, eager and willing 
to be of such use as society will permit. 
By removing the continual threat of arms, 
by eliminating oppressions and brutali- 
ties, by establishing a system of graded 
rewards for cheerfulness and industry, the 
penitentiary has been given a hopeful, 
wholesome atmosphere. The men have 
taken no unfair advantage of square deal- 
ings and fair intent. They have met every 
advance with honesty and enthusiasm.” 

With regard to the selection of trusties, 
Mr. Tynan insists that their selection 
should not be governed by length of sen- 
tence or nature of crime committed. 

“My experience,” says he, “‘has abso- 
lutely disproved the theory that ‘only 
short time men can be trusted with a 
large measure of liberty.’ At present I am 
working many ‘lifers’ away from the prison, 
their words of honor the only guard. In 
every camp, on every ranch, there are long 
sentence men, the type hitherto known as 
desperate criminals. As a matter of fact, 
I find this kind—the strong characters of 
crime—more susceptible to fair appeal 
than the petty jelly-back offender. My 
real trouble is with the ‘hoboes,’ who are 
always short term men. In consequence 


_ of experiment and observation, I have dis- 
missed all consideration of time and sen- 
tence from my mind and am taking the 
men as men.” 

There is an appreciable and distinguish- 
able difference in the appearance of the 
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prison since Mr. Tynan assumed the 
management. A new up-to-date hospital, 
designed by a life-timer who studied archi- 
tecture since his incarceration, has been 
erected, the cell-houses have been reno- 
vated and repaired, a large park has been 
laid out in front of the institution, cement 
walks bordered by green lawns and flower 
beds grace the prison yards, the unsightly 
stable has been torn down and a argel 
modern barn, also designed by the inmate 
architect, has been erected, the fly has 
been eliminated, and at the present time 
an up-to-date administration building is 
being constructed. All these improvements 
which have been made at a great saving 
to the state, have greatly added to the 
comfort of the incarcerated unfortunates. 

“Among a certain class there is a fear,” 
said Mr. Tynan, “that prisons can be made 
so comfortable that men will deliberately 
commit a crime in order to secure the ad- 
vantage of a penitentiary sentence. A 
more ridiculous and untrue thing could 
not be supposed. No man, however low, 
is without the instinct of freedom, and 
even among the most vicious and hard- 
ened I find a sense of pride that keenly 
feels incarceration.” 

Many states have followed in the foot- 
steps of the “Father of the Honor Sys- 
tem,” recent notable additions being 
Illinois and Washington. In all of them 
they have found the honor system to be the 
one means of reaching the men and the 
road work the one solution of the labor 
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problem. Good roads enthusiasts through- 
out the country are heartily endorsing the 
convict built good roads movement, which 
has in its favor the fact that it does not 
compete with free labor, as the roads now 
being built could not be built in any other 
way. 

In Colorado the counties furnish their 
own supplies, paying the state a per diem 
labor rate for teams and men supplied 
them. 

Today travelers on the D. & R. G. 
leaving Canon City are greeted by the 
same group of buildings at the entrance 
to the Gorge, but yet there is a difference. 

The track now skirts a large green park 
bordering the penitentiary. Ivy and 
climbing plants hide the grimness of the 
walls, swallows twitter in the eaves of 
the buildings, and the few men seen walk 
with heads erect, shoulders thrown back, 
and a firm, elastic step. Contrary to the 
former atmosphere of depression which 
surrounded the prison, there is now an air 
of hope encompassing it and all because 
a man with a belief in his fellow-men, and 
a courage undaunted by sneers and jibes 
of hidebound conservatives, said: “Just 
as the law presumes innocence until guilt 
is proved, I will presume every prisoner 
means to do the ‘right thing’ until he 
proves the contrary.” Thus has one man, 
not a criminologist, but an everyday busi- 
ness man, revolutionized prison methods 
and proved the truth of the old, old adage 
“that there is honor among thieves.” 
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How great is he? 
Ah, well, let’s see— 
Whom does he love? 


One love is his, 
Himself it is, 
That he adores. 


Of all the men 
Within my ken 
The least is he! 


How great is he? 
Ah, well, let’s see— 
Whom does he love? 


God’s family— 
Humanity 
With all their faults. 


Surpass this man 
No mortal can, 
So great is he! 


—Ulysses Marshall. 
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CHAPTER I 


EHOLD!” cried Sabul Ahmid, with 
an upward sweep of his bare, brown 
arm; “behold the Sacred Temple of 

the people of Astrea!” 

I stood up in the boat, my portfolio 
under my arm. High on the mountain side 
crowning a thick mass of laurel under- 
growth, and flanked by a grove of deep, 
cool byana trees, was the building to which 
my servant was pointing. The material 
whereof it was fashioned I could not at that 
distance determine. Only in the broad 
tropical sunlight it flashed forth, a glorious 
and spotless white, as flawless and perfect 
as the purest marble or alabaster. Little 
minarets rose from the flat roof and flow- 
ering shrubs planted along the mountain 


terrace above drooped about it, a brilliant” 


scintilla of purple coloring. My fingers 
began to crave for my pencil. I turned to 
my guide with beaming face. 

“You did well, Ahmid,” I cried, “to 
bring me here. This will mean rupees for 
both of us, for you and for me. I must get 
a sketch of that temple at once.” 

Sabul Ahmid flashed a sorrowful glance 
at me from his dark, melancholy eyes. 
Even the mention of rupees had not 
brought a smile to that impenetrable face. 

“My Lord,” he said, “I hope that I 
have done well. Truly, I hope that I have 
done well.” 

As we drew near the shore the natives 
came running down from the village and 
lined the beach; some of them standing 


knee deep in the surf and greeting us with 
hoarse shouts, waving their hands and 
pointing to the spot where we might best 
effect a landing. 

“They take us for traders,” Ahmid ex- 
plained; “yet we shall be‘welcome. They 
are a kindly people.” 

He stood up in the stern and shouted 
to them in their own language. A fire of 
words flashed backward and forward and 
a dozen willing hands caught the boat’s 
prow and guided it into the smooth water. 
As we stepped out on to the dry white 
sand Ahmid was at once surrounded, 
and, obeying his gestures, the sailors 
produced the baskets of rubbishy presents 
which we had brought with us from the 
markets of Colombo. While the rifling 
was going on he came over to my side. 

“T have told them that you wish to stay 
amongst them for a day, and that you will 
give them more presents,” he said. ‘“They 
seem quite willing, and there is an empty 
hut which we can have. The village is 
yonder behind the trees.” 

Ahmid led the way, and surrounded by 
a curious, chattering group, we commenced 
to climb the beach. Behind came two of 
the sailors, carrying hampers full of pro- 
visions, and a few more presents which 
we were keeping in reserve. Five minutes’ 
rough walking across the shingle, and 
through a grove of byana trees, and we were 
at the village. With divers shouts and 
gesticulations we were conducted to a 
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Her hair was streaming down her back, and her eyes were lit with a horrible fear 
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brown wattled hut, with mud-caked sides, 
and a low opening through which it seemed 
almost impossible for a full-grown man to 
crawl. Ahmid turned to us. 

“This is where the traders who come 
here from Rangoon for rubies are per- 
mitted to stay,’ he announced. “We are 
allowed to have it on condition that we 
give them more presents. There is good 
water here, and they will bring us game.” 


] STOOPED down to peer inside, but 

drew back again quickly. The interior 
was not savory. I looked around doubt- 
fully at the little semicircle of similar huts, 
of which the village was composed, and 
at the curious group of copper-colored 
natives who thronged around us, black- 
eyed and rabid with curiosity. Should I 
not be wiser to make a few sketches and 
return with the boat? Then an upward 
glance at that far-famed temple, its soft, 
white front, gorgeous now in the full sun- 
light, and its minarets like alabaster peaks 
cleaving the deep blue sky, re-awakened all 
my former enthusiasm. The thirst of the 
explorer was upon me. I must know some- 
thing more of this people and of their 
strange religion. I had in my pocket a 
letter, received with our last budget of 
mail, from the chief of the illustrated 
weekly paper from whom I held a roving 
commission to send them home foreign 
notes and sketches. “All that you have 
sent is good,” it said, “and will be used, 
but remember that what we shall value 
most (if you can come across it), is some- 
thing absolutely new.” Here, then, was 
my chance. Here, at any rate, I should 
be breaking fresh ground. No traveler, 
to my knowledge, had ever sent home an 
authentic sketch of the famous Temple of 
Astrea. A woman, slim and graceful, 
came gliding through the undergrowth like 
a dark shadow, with a brown jug of water 
upon her delicately-poised head. There 
were copper bracelets upon her long, sinewy 
arms, and her hair was as black as the 
plumage of a raven. It was a perfect 
Leighton study, and it turned the quivering 
balance in my mind. I unslung my rifle 
and lit a cigar. 

“T will have my hammock slung under 
those trees behind the hut,” I said to 
Ahmid, pointing to a little clump of 
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byanas in the background. ‘You can stow 
the things away in the hut and sleep there 
yourself, if you like.” 

The two sailors quickly fixed up the ham- 
mock, which I had brought with me from 
the yacht. Ahmid moved about like a 
dusky brown shadow, unpacking the vari- 
ous parcels, and commencing to make the 
necessary preparations for my evening 
meal. By-and-by, when we had made 
it quite clear that, for the present, at any 
rate, there were no more presents to be 
distributed, we were left almost to our- 
selves. Many of the natives, however, 
still lingered about the doors of their 
huts, talking to themselves and pointing 
to me. From what Ahmid could gather 
of their remarks he seemed satisfied. 
They were pleased with their presents and 
inclined to be friendly. He gathered fur- 
ther that the High Priest, who seemed to 
be their supreme temporal head, as well 
as the Priest of their strange religion, 
had been acquainted with my arrival, and 
had expressed himself favorably concern- 
ing it. Altogether, I began to feel that 
my adventure was likely to be a success 
and that, after all, I had reason to be 
rather grateful than otherwise for that 
breakdown in the machinery which was 
really responsible for our lying-to. 

“You can tell Sir Maurice that if he is 
ready to start before I am back, I will come 
directly he sends a boat,” I told Dick 
Hardy, our boatswain, when the men had 
finished their work. “Perhaps he will 
come on shore himself tomorrow. The 
natives seem quite friendly.” 

The man touched his hat and looked 
around dubiously. 

“Maybe, sir,”” he remarked. ‘“They’re 
a queer-looking lot, though, to my mind. 
Can’t say as I should much fancy them 
myself.” 

“They are quite harmless,” I assured 
him with a little laugh. “Ahmid was born 
here, you know, and understands them 
perfectly. You might remind Sir Maurice 
of that. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir! I’ll give Sir Maurice 
your message.” 


Ts men withdrew and presently from 
some rising ground where I had strolled 
to get a better view of the Temple, I could 














I bent low down over the dying man, fearful lest I might lose a single syllable of his 
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see the trim little ship’s boat making rapid 
way back to my brother’s yacht, which 
was lying to in smooth water, about half 
a mile out. I took my camp stool with me, 
and found a cool, sheltered spot amongst 
the deep green shadows, and whilst Ahmid 
mixed me a cool drink, I commenced to 
sketch a: little family group opposite; 
a crawling brown baby, with eyes as black 
as ink, and a girl who held it tightly by 
the ankle to prevent it rolling away, whilst 
she stared at me and my belongings with 
a curious, persistent stolidity. And, whilst 
I sketched, the sun sank down, a fluttering 
breeze came stealing from seawards, and 
a sudden darkness stole down like a soft 
thick veil upon the earth. I put my port- 
folio up and found Ahmid standing before 
me. With his usual profound bow he 
announced the readiness of my evening 
meal. 

I ate rice and stewed beef and drank 
hock and seltzer with a little crowd of 
onlookers gathered around, and only 
restrained from thrusting themselves bodily 
upon me by Ahmid’s constant threats. 
“There were to be no presents for those 
who interfered with the privacy of the 
White Sahib.”” That was Ahmid’s ulti- 
matum, and that it was which restrained 
the little horde of men and women who, 
from a respectful distance, seemed to 
follow my slightest movement with bound- 
less interest. I glanced at them almost 
with regret, as I lit my evening cigar, and 
brought out my portfolio. Alas! there was 
so much there that mocked reproduction 
—at any rate from my hands. I had 
nothing but pencils with me, and how could 
black and white in any way represent 
those long sinewy limbs as brown as coffee 
berries, that subtle coloring of eyes and 
dusky cheeks; that wonderful grace of 
the unrestrained, which made these half- 
savage men and women resemble—in 
physical respects—the children of a God. 
I sat and watched them, half dozing. The 
lights of innumerable fireflies were burn- 
ing in the long grass, and humming insects 
flew around my head, the whirring of whose 
wings upon the breathless air reminded 
me curiously of the many flies darting 
in and out from the tall hedges of a Devon- 
shire lane. Ahmid, barefooted and grace- 
ful, moved about like a figure in a dream— 
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it was surely a little Lotos land this, to 
which the mere chance of a fractured 
engine shaft, and a half-empty portfolio 


had brought me. Something of the spirit 
of the Lotos Eaters seemed to be gliding 
into my veins, to be lulling me into prema- 
ture sleep. And then, like a thunderbolt 
from the blue came a curious change in the 
deep, quiet peace which had been brooding 
over the place. 

The wailing of a woman’s voice seemed 
to start the chorus. It was a deep, full cry 
of alarm, and at its first thrilling note I sat 
bolt upright in my hammock. I looked 
out upon a most curious sight. Men and 
women alike were gazing with upturned, 
sorrowful faces at the sky. There was a 
strange, discordant chorus of lamentations. 
The women rent their hair, the men com- 
menced to run about in confusion. Some- 
thing unforseen and calamitous had evi- 
dently occurred. I called to Ahmid, and 
found him standing by my side, tall and 
grave, with a shadow deeper than ordinary 
upon his face. 

“What is it, Ahmid?” I asked eagerly. 
“What has gone wrong with these people?” 


Hé& raised his long, sinewy arm and 
pointed to the sky. I gazed upward. 
The clear violet sky had become obscured 
by little dappled masses of gray clouds 
which had come up swiftly from the sea. 
The stars were almost invisible. Only a 
few remained to be seen, dim and misty. 

“It is the Holy Week here,’ Ahmid 
said. ‘My lord knows the strange religion 
of these people. They are Star worship- 
pers. This is the week from which they 
draw augury for the prosperity of the 
coming year. Every night must be clear 
and the stars must shine, else disaster 
waits upon them. Three clear nights they 
have had, and tonight was full of promise. 
But—my lord sees—!” 

The gravity of Ahmid’s tone had no 
effect upon me. I looked out with intense 
interest upon the growing excitement. 
The sound of wailing increased, men fell 
down and beat their heads upon the ground. 
Some of the women were playing strange 
music in a deep, minor key upon rude 
instruments. I reached for my portfolio 
and sketched, silently and swiftly. It was 
the strangest scene I had ever looked upon. 
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“What will they do, Ahmid?” I whis- 
pered. 

He looked upward toward the Hill of 
Rubies, whereon stood the Temple of 
Astrea, the home of the High Priest, and 
the worshipping place of this strange 

le. 

“The High Priest will come,” he an- 
swered. “There will be a maiden taken 
away to the Temple and sacrificed.” 

“What! Killed!” I cired, my pencil 
suddenly stopping. Ahmid shook his head. 
His face was impenetrable. 

“Who can tell?” he said. “There are 
many maidens taken there, but none ever 
return. It is a mystery, and my lord,” he 
continued, “my lord will remember his 
promise.” 

I nodded slowly. Before Sabul Ahmid 
had consented to be my guide, he had 
extracted a promise from me, which at the 
time it had seemed easy enough to give. 
He had made me give my word that I 
would not make any attempt to penetrate 
into the Temple of Astrea, or interfere in 
any way with the religious observances of 
these people. ‘They were a quiet, peace- 
loving race,”’ he told me, “mild-mannered 
and peaceably disposed toward strangers. 
But as regards their curious faith, they 
were fanatics. Less,” Ahmid explained, 
“was this to be attributed to anything 
particularly religious in their nature than 
to the extraordinary influence gained over 
them by one man—their High Priest.” 
Ahmid, too, seemed still to share some part 
of that peculiar fear. When I would have 
asked questions concerning him, he avoided 
the subject. Only that promise he had 
gravely and with the utmost respect 
insisted upon. And i had given it. 


BY degrees the sounds of lamentation 
which had filled the air grew less and 
less. The men had mostly risen to their 
feet, and were standing about in moody, 
but expectant, silence. with their faces 
turned to the Hill of Rubies, which towered 
above us. The moaning of the women 
and the clanging of strange instruments 
still continued. For my part, I was getting 
more and more interested. Ahmid, on 
the contrary, was evidently nervous and 
uneasy. Once he left my side and climbed 
on to the top of a little knoll, whence 
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through an opening in the trees he could 
see the “Cormorant” lying at anchor. He 
stood there for several moments, appar- 
ently measuring the distance between the 
ship and the shore. I called to him softly 
through the darkness. 

““Ahmid, come here!” 

He glided back to my side at once. 

“What is the matter, Ahmid?” I asked. 
“You look as though you feared trouble. 
How are we concerned in it?” 

“My lord,” he murmured, “perhaps 
there is nothing to fear. Yet I would that 
I had brought you here at any other time 
than during their Holy Week! If the sky 
was clear and the stars were shining upon 
them, these people would be as meek. as 
lambs and as harmless. But when the 
clouds come and the High Priest walks, 
they are a savage and bloodthirsty people. 
And withal in his hands they are as plas- 
terers’ moulds. My Lord, if he comes and 
speaks to you, be careful that you do not 
cross him. If he commands you to go, 
do not hesitate. If he would trade with 
you for rubies, do not refuse. You will 
get the worth of your gold, and it may be 
that you will save our lives. Listen!’ 

There was a sudden awesome silence. 
With one accord the copper instruments 
from which the deft fingers of those dusky 
women had evoked such strange chords 
were still! Men and women crept without 
a single word through the low openings 
inte their huts. In less than a minute the 
little space where they had been gathered 
together was empty. There was no longer 
any murmuring of human tongues. In 
that curious deep silence the slight night 
sounds of nature seemed to gain a new 
significance. A faint rustling breeze 
stirred in the thick leaves of the acacia 
trees, the whir of winged insects shook the 
still air, from afar off came the long rolling 
of the waves against the surf-driven beach. 
Ahmid stood by my side, hidden in the 
shadows of a great tree, his deep brown 
eyes fixed upon the broad path which 
slanted down from the Temple on the 
hill. Following his gaze I caught my 


breath with a sudden thrill of excitement. 

A tall—marvellously tall—figure clad 
from head to foot in some sort of a white 
garb, was coming slowly down between 
the thick bands of flowering laurel shrubs. 
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He disappeared from our sight about 
half way down the hillside and Ahmid 
dragged me back with him into the shadow 
of the overhanging trees. He checked the 
questions which I commenced to ask by 
a hand which he—the most respectful and 
servile of men—did not hesitate to lay 
firmly upon my lips. 

“Be silent,” he whispered, ‘Do not 
breathe a word. It may be that it is for 
our lives.” 


CuaptTerR II 


HEN I knew that this was indeed an 

adventure upon which I had stumbled, 
and with the consciousness of danger came 
that insidious thrill of pleasure which 
waits only upon those who have under- 
taken strange wanderings and met with 
perilous happenings. I was content to 
obey Ahmid’s counsel and to wait. Follow- 
ing his steadfast gaze I saw in a few min- 
utes that tall, white figure reappear upon 
the hillside beyond the angle of the laurel 
bushes, and descend toward us with swift 
but easy strides. Soon he was within a 
dozen yards of us, and this clearer view 
which we now had of him only confirmed 
my previous interest. Such a man was 
this as one sees but seldom in a lifetime. 
He was over six feet high, and his walk 
and carriage were more than dignified; 
they were regal. His complexion, to my 
surprise, was only slightly dusky; in that 
half light indeed I should have declared 
that it differed very little in coloring 
from my own. His features were fine, and 
the poise of his head majestic. His hair 
was long and he wore a magnificent long 
black beard. His white robe was spotless, 
and it was fastened in the middle with a 
belt all ablaze with rubies. 

He passed us by and stood quite still 
in the center of the open space. Ahmid 
and I held our breaths. For several mo- 
ments he remained without any move- 
ment. Then slowly turning round he faced 
one of the huts a little apart from the 
others, and furtherest from mine. Lifting 
up both hands, he commenced to chant in 
arich, deep tone. I was wild with curiosity 
to know the meaning of those long musical 
syllables and Ahmid’s hasty translation 
I have never forgotten. Something like 
this was the song he sang: 
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O daughter of a strange ple, 

Whose coming has been like the coming of the 
summer moon; 

At whose soft breath the perfumes of all sweet 
flowers creep out into the air, 

And the white night blossoms open their 
petals like stars of earth; 

There is a voice from the hills which calls to 


thee 

A voice like the rushing of a summer wind 
in the cicala trees, 

A murmur like the trembling of the ocean 
beneath the midnight moon. 

It bids you come and take your chosen place 
amongst the daughters of the stars, 
Amongst those to whom the breath of life 
is like the perfume of musk in a garden 

of roses, 

Amongst those whose pleasures are everlast- 
ing, and in whose hearts are kindled the 
fire of the one great joy; 

It bids you come, 
It bids you come, 
It bids you come.” 


The language was the language of the 
natives, instinct with a curious languorous 
sweetness; the voice itself was deep and 
wonderfully melodious! As the last linger- 
ing syllables of that thrice repeated invo- 
cation died away upon the still air, his arms 
fell! We could almost hear the long in- 
drawn breathing of the natives crouching 
unseen within their huts. With slow, 
stately movements the High Priest walked 
to the door of the hut which he had been 
facing. He stretched out a white hand 
from amongst the folds of his flowing robe 
and seemed to write something upon the 
hard brown mud above the opening. Then 
he turned round, and, without a moment’s 
hesitation, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, he walked swiftly away, 
and took the hillside path to the Temple. 
What he held in his hand I do not know, 
nor could Ahmid tell me. But there, before 
us, gleaming like fire in the semi-darkness, 
was a small bright star, luminous and 
golden, a little spot of burning light, eating 
its way into the hard surface. I should 
have hastened forward to look at it, but 
Ahmid held me back almost roughly, with 
a grip of iron. 

“My Lord must not let himself be seen,”’ 
he muttered. “The people will be mad with 
excitement presently. This was an evil 
time for us to come here!” 

Then he looked again toward the sea, 
and I knew that he was wishing that we 
were safe on board the “Cormorant.” But 
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I, ignorant of any real danger, and knowing 
nothing of the significance of what had 
happened, was only eager to see what the 
next movement might be in this strange 
performance. Very soon I was to be en- 
lightened. 

The silence was continued until the 
Priest’s tall figure became like a speck upon 
the hillside, and finally vanished. Then, 
as though at a given signal, there com- 
menced a veritable pandemonium. The 
little open space was suddenly filled with 
men leaping up at one another like mad 
things, brandishing knives and curiously- 
shaped spears, shouting and crying out 
one to’ the other. Around them were 
gathered the women, their long black hair 
streaming down their naked backs, beating 
on copper instruments, waving their hands 
above their heads with slow rhythmical 
precision, and every now and then with 
their faces turned upward echoing that same 
peculiar cry, in that same deep minor chord. 
The graceful deliberation of their move- 
ments and the calm but stolid indifference 
of the men toward us seemed to have en- 
tirely vanished. In its place was something 
very different. Every now and then one 
of them, spear in hand, would run up to 
us and grin in our faces, gesticulate wildly 
for a moment, and then step backward 
into the thick of the group. As for me, I 
should have continued to have enjoyed the 
spectacle, notwithstanding their altered 
attitude, but for Ahmid’s deep and growing 
anxiety. When I questioned him about 
it, he only shook his head. ‘There was 
nothing definite,’ he murmured. Only 
every now and then I could not help seeing 
that unfriendly glances were darted toward 
us—a dagger was pointed, a hand thrown 
upward to the cloud-strewn sky. In some 
way we were beginning to be held respon- 
ible for this night of lamentations. Per- 
sonally, I did not share the full measure 
of Ahmid’s uneasiness. The possession of 
youth and a Colt’s revolver gave me a 
certain tangible sense of security. Be- 


sides, I was deeply interested. I had made 
some very successful sketches and collected 
some valuable information. 

Suddenly the tumult ended. The second 
act in the little drama (which was going 
on before our eyes) commenced. One by 
one the ‘natives ranged themselves in a 
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semicircle around the hut before which 
the High Priest had recited his strange 
chant. They drew themselves along upon 
their haunches until the gaps were all filled 
up and the circle was complete. The 
women remained standing behind them. 
Then there was an absolute and unbroken 
silence. The men sat as motionless as 
statues. The women, every now and then 
without any apparent signal, but in perfect 
unison, stretched their long brown arms 
upward toward the still cloud-dappled 
heavens. The jangling of their bracelets 
as their hands rose and fell in that slow 
graceful wave was the only sound for sev- 
eral moments which broke the deep still- 
ness. And then came the awakening; and 
there happened a thing so strange that at 
first my senses refused almost to credit it. 
A sound cleaved the heavy night air and 
echoed back from the hillside at which 
my blood ran cold and my heart gave a 
great throbbing leap. It was the cry of a 
girl in mortal fear—but the tongue! What 
did it mean? Had I fallen asleep? Was it 
a nightmare born of these strange sur- 
roundings? No! It was truth. My 
muscles grew rigid! I stood on tiptoe 
ready to spring forward. Ahmid, too, was 
sharing my amazement. His black eyes 
were sparkling, and the hand which 
clasped my left wrist in a desperate effort 
at restraint, shook. I muttered something 
to him. He shook his head. 

“Be silent!” he hissed. “If you speak 
one word, if you raise your hand, it is 
death!” 

So we waited. Then again there came 
that piteous cry, and this time there could 
be no possibility of any mistake. The 
shock and the surprise of the thing took 
my breath away and held me nerveless. 
From out of the hut, pushed by a native 
woman who followed close behind, came a 
girl dressed in a plain gown of European 
make. Her hair was streaming down her 
back, and her eyes were lit with a horrible 
fear. But the thing which held Ahmid 
and I speechless was that her face was 
whiter even than my own, and her hair 
was as ruddy as fine gold. 

At the sight of the men sitting there 
waiting grim, stolid, expectant, she turned 
back to the woman who had pushed her 
out, and once more the air was full of her 
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musical wailings. The woman’s tears 
mingled with hers. She was on the girl’s 
side, but she was powerless. Slowly the 
men rose up, one by one, and pointed 
toward the hills. Two of the women came 
forward and held each a hand. The girl, 
recoiling from them, flung herself upon 
the ground, and to my horror, I heard my 
own tongue. 

“T will not go! Fwill die first! You can 
kill me here, but I will not go!” 

Then I knew that this thing which 
seemed so strange was indeed true. The 
girl was of my own race, and the task of 
rescuing her was mine. I broke from Ah- 
mid’s grip, heedless of his passionate tor- 
rent of eager remonstrance, and with my 
revolver in my hand I rushed across the 
little open space. My feet fell noiselessly 
upon the soft turf, and no one noticed my 
coming. When I got there one of the men 
had passed his arm around her waist and 
had half dragged her up. I struck him with 
my left hand and he rolled over like a log. 
Then I stood up by the side of the girl and 
faced the astonished natives. 

My coming had been so wholly unex- 
pected and the idea of interference from 
anyone so far from their thoughts, that 
they seemed for a moment parlayzed— 
bereft alike of words and any power of 
movement. The men sat still huddled up 
upon the turf; the women gazed at me as 
one would gaze at a figure risen from the 
earth before one’s feet. Then they, first 
to recover themselves, filled the air with 
their shrill shrieks. The men rose slowly 
up, and joined a circle around us. I turned 
to Ahmid. 

“Teli them,” I cried, “that the girl is 
English, that she is of my own race, and 
that they must not dare to touch her. 
If she or I meet with harm here, we shall 
be avenged. Our soldiers will burn their 
huts and raze their Temple to the ground. 
Tell them this quickly, Ahmid.” 

He told them this and how much more 
I cannot say, waving his brown arms to 
give emphasis to his words, with many 
gestures, too, pointing to the sea and to 
the land, and to the Temple on the hill. 
And the men listened in grim silence. 
Only they kept all the while narrowing the 
distance between us, pinning us in closer 
and closer until escape, even had we thought 
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of it, became impossible. They formed 
a complete circle around us. When Ahmid 
ceased at last there was a full minute’s 
breathless silence. Then one of the men 
rose slowly up and stepping into the little 
open space between us, spoke, pointing 
to me, to the sea, and to the Temple. 
When he had finished Ahmid slowly trans- 
lated his words. 

“He says that it is not true that she is 
of your race. You are English and she is 
American. She was left here by her father 
in charge of the people of this island, and 
she has become one of them. They say 
that the High Priest has chosen her, and 
if you interfere it will mean death to both 
of us.” 

Meanwhile the girl had been making des- 


‘perate efforts to gain my side, but without 


success. The women who were holding 
her were strong, and their brown arms were 
wound around her slim body. But, the 
look upon her face was enough for me. | 
thrust the men aside and stood over her, 
heedless of their naked and threatening 
blades. 

“She is of my race and I shall protect 
her against your foul practices,” I cried 
savagely. “Stand aside! I am going to 
take her to my hut.” 

I stooped down to lift her up, but there 
was the flash of blue steel before my eyes, 
and with a rapid spring on one side, I only 
just escaped the thrust which was aimed at 
my head. 

The flash and report of my revolver 
startled them for a moment, the man who 
had struck at me leaped into the air and 
fell over, shot through the heart. It was 
useless. They were two hundred to one, 
for Ahmid was unarmed. Before I could 
pull the trigger again someone from behind 
me had wound a pair of long brown arms 
round my throat. I was almost strangled, 
and in that moment they all closed in 
around me. One, who stooped toward 
the girl, I shot through the body, but the 
revolver was promptly jerked out of my 
hand. I felt a blow on the side of my head, 
and then the natives with their fierce, 
bloodthirsty faces and the trees and the air 
seemed all whirling around me together. 
I heard the girl’s shrieks—they were carry- 
ing her off now. Then there was silence 
and darkness. I was on my back again, 
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and I had an idea that I was being dragged 
along the ground. After that came uncon- 
sciousness. 


CuapTer III 


ING! Whizz! crash! Up the long 

valley a shower of bullets came rattling 
through the drooping trees and flattened 
themselves harmlessly against the high 
wall of rock beyond. A twig scarcely a 
foot from my left ear was snipped clean 
off, and fell like a dead thing into the 
undergrowth. I moved cautiously onto 
my side and gazed down the long grassy 
defile. 

“Trapped like a rat,” I muttered slowly 
between my teeth. 

“What an end! If only Maurice would 
hear the firing and send some men.” 

I cast a longing glance downward over 
the tops of the trees to where scarcely a 
mile out the “Cormorant” was lying at 
anchor, her long white sides and dainty 
shape thrown into vivid relief against the 
deep blue of the sea. If only Maurice 
could know! But alas, my brother, who 
was as brave as a lion and had never 
shirked a row against any odds, was prob- 
ably dozing in his hammock, with a cigar- 
ette between his teeth, and if he had heard 
the firing at all he would only think that 
we were up in the woods looking for game. 
There seemed to be no hope from that, or 
indeed, from any other quarter. We had 
tried to steal down to the sea, and swim 
for it, but they had headed us off. It 
seemed as though the end was pretty near 
now. 

I dropped a couple of cartridges into my 
revolver with fingers which shook a little. 
At any rate I meant to sell my life dearly. 
But what a hideous, purposeless end! 

I glanced upward through the thick 
canopy of green rhododendron leaves to 
the clear blue sky dotted all over with 
little specks of white clouds. Away across 
the waving rice fields was the sea as calm 
and almost as motionless as an Italian lake. 
A faint breeze stirring the leaves above 
our heads was heavy with the perfume of 
a semi-tropical undergrowth. A _ great 
bunch of scarlet blossoms waved slowly 
backward and forward, almost touching 
my lips. Down the valley, clearly in sight 
now, though nearly a mile away, was an 
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extended line of those dusky, pitiless 
natives, marching steadily up toward 
us, beating out every cover and firing into 
every clump of bushes where hiding would 
be impossible. As I watched them a pas- 
sion of inarticulate fury seized me for 
a moment. I struck the soft, spongy turf 
with my clenched fist and cursed my fate 
in a savage undertone. To die, like a rat 
in a hole, without glory or honor—for 
nothing—ineffectually! It was hideous! 

Ping! whizz! I started half upright with 
a cry of bitter rage. My cheeks were 
sprinkled with hot blood, not my own, 
alas! but the blood of my faithful servant, 
Sabul Ahmid. His death moan, purposely 
stifled as much as possible, struck a harsh 
discordant note upon the sunlit air. A 
doubled-up mass he lay for a moment at 
my feet, writhing in mortal agony. Then, 
at the touch of my hand upon his fore- 
head, he slowly straightened himself out. 
From the first I knew that there was no 
hope for him. His wound was mortal. 
There was death in his veins, and in his 
slackening heart. He looked at me pite- 
ously through filmy eyes lit with unutter- 
able regret. 

“I was wrong—to bring your honor here 
—to let you come!” 

I laughed at him, lightly, yet bitterly. 

“Nonsense, Ahmid! It was not you who 
brought me. It was I who would come. 
Besides, it was I who got us into this mess. 
Never fear! I am always lucky. I shall 
fight my way out of it somehow!”’ 

He shook his head and waved his hand 
toward the valley. ‘“‘Not for fighting, 
Sahib! Their numbers are too great. 
But—but—there is one way—one other 
way—a chance!” 


& he spoke slowly, and with long-drawn 
breaths, there stole into his pinched 
sallow face some gleams of a terror which 
was not the terror of death. A greater 
awe was upon him. He half raised himself 
and spoke, turning on to his side, and 
pointing to the great mountain wall behind 
us. 


“The Hill of Rubies,’ he muttered. 


“The Temple of the Priest of Astrea.”’ 
“What of it?” I asked quickly. 
After all had the fellow a purpose in 
coming this way when we had fled stealth- 

















ily from the village in the gray starlit 
dawn? To all appearance our course had 
been a very foolish one; we seemed to 
have run almost into a trap. A side of the 
mountain abrupt, inaccessible, blocked 
our way ahead; on the right all the coun- 
try between us and the sea was bare of 
cover and open. I had taken it for granted 
that Ahmid had lost his way—after all 
had he a purpose? Was there yet any 
chance of escape? The very thought of it 
steadied my nerves. I glanced from the 
dying man, who was struggling now for 
every breath, down into the grassy, flower- 
strewn valley below. That little line of 
shouting men had grown perceptibly 
nearer now. They were barely half a mile 
distant. The time was short indeed. 

“The Hill of Rubies! The Temple of 
Astrea—there!”’ 

He pointed to the solid wall. I followed 
his shaking finger eagerly. It was true, we 
had made an ascending semicircle, and 
-here was the summit of that hill upon 
whose bosom flashed the white walls and 
minarets of that unholy temple. I picked 
up my revolver and fingered it carefully. 
My heart was beating thickly—Ahmid 
had some hope left! I began to have a 
suspicion as to what it might be. 

“It was to the Temple that the girl 
was taken,” I muttered. “Is there any 
way into it from here, Ahmid?” 

The man slowly moved his head. 

“There is a way,” he murmured, “but 
the risk is awful. It is torture and a hor- 
rible death—for it leads into the sacred 
shrine of the Temple.” 

“If there is any way which the feet of 
living men have ever trodden, I will take 
it,” I answered. ‘Tell me how to find it.” 

The man was closing his eyes. He was 
nursing his strength. As for me, the blood 
ran warm in my veins once more. If I 
could reach the front of the Temple I 
could steal down to the shore, unseen from 
the village. I bent low down over the 
dying man, fearful lest I might lost a single 
syllable of his directions! 

“How do I go?” 

Ahmid opened his eyes, but he did not 
answer me at once. The foam of death 
was upon his lips. He was gathering all 
his strength for a last effort. 

“Stand up,” he said. “Look at that rock 
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about half way down and in a line with 
that row of trees. Do you see anything?” 

I followed his finger and looked intently 
at the towering wall of granite close in 
front of us. At first I could see nothing. 
Then a little low cry, instantly suppressed, 
broke from my lips. A tiny speck of fire 
seemed to be flashing strange colored rays 
out into the sunlight, rays of red and 
glinting gold and purple. I looked at it 
amazed. 

“Tt is the Sacred Ruby of Astrea,” 
Ahmid whispered. “It is set in the rock 
so that nothing but an earthquake can 
ever dislodge it. It has been there for a 
thousand years. The God Prophet of 
Astrea himself embedded it there! Ah!’ 


E commenced to mutter to himself in 

the native tongue. There was a 
rattling in his throat like the rattling of 
death. I looked round through the canopy 
of green leaves, and gave a little cry of 
dismay, as I saw how close those dusky, 
stealthy-footed warriors had crept. The 
whizz of a harmless bullet whistled past 
my ear. I looked down at the man whose 
life blood was fast reddening the green 
turf, and my heart died away. He seemed 
too far gone now to speak again. It was 
too late. He had meant to tell me some- 
thing! The Ruby was perhaps a guiding 
mark. What an evil fate that he could 
not have lived a moment or two longer. 
Then his eyes slowly opened again. There 
was still a hope! He fought desperately 
for speech. 

“Twelve yards back from the Ruby! 
a dead bush—it is the sacred way—they 
dare not follow!” 

I stooped down and wrung the poor fel- 
low’s hand fervently. There was a lump 
in my throat—I could not see clearly. 
A faint smile flickered over his face, and 
when it passed away he was dead. Then 
I rose up to make my last effort for life. 
There was nothing more to be learned, 
although what I knew was little enough. 
Stooping low I crept out of the thick under- 
growth in which we had been lying. Before 
me that strange gem flashed red fire out 
into the sunlit space. I measured twelve 
yards from it with my eye. A dead bush 
was there, indeed so dead and so old that 
the stem and boughs were black, and por- 
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tions of it lay rotting on the ground. 
A few hasty strides and I was kneeling 
down before it. Close to the roots was a 
little square patch of small flints. I kicked 
them away right and left, and my heel 
struck something hard. It was an iron 
plate. I dropped on my hands and knees, 
seeking eagerly for some means to move it. 
There was so little time left. From below 
came the voices of my pursuers, singing 
some deep, miserable chant, always with 
the same guttural refrain reaching my 
ears more and more distinctly every mo- 
ment. I tried the plate all round. I could 
not move it an inch. It seemed as though 
it were welded into the solid earth. 

I began to get desperate. I tore at it 
wildly until the blood streamed from my 
finger nails. Stillin vain. It did not move 
an inch. Close at hand now I could hear 
the measured footsteps of the natives 
climbing the Sacred Hill, and the low sing- 
song of their monotonous and dreary chant. 
It was maddening. The hot tears of ineffec- 
tive rage stood in my eyes. Here was a 
chance of escape, aye, and of more than 
escape, a chance of rescuing that poor girl 
from the hands of this barbarous people— 
and it was useless to me! I could not use 
it. I stood upright and jumped upon it 
—and then the thing which I had been 
trying to achieve happened without any 
warning. The plate tipped up beneath me, 
and I felt myself falling violently into 
darkness. One foot struck hard ground, 
the other dangled into space. Above my 
head the plate which evidently worked 
upon a pivot shut to with a dull thud. 
I recovered my breath as well as I could 
and leaned back against the wall. 

The place wherein I found myself was 
dark, with the damp fetid darkness of an 
atmosphere into which the sun had never 
shone. I myself was in no very secure 
position. I was half sitting, half crouching, 
upon what seemed to be a slanting ledge 
barely half a yard wide, and one of my 
legs was dangling into empty space. I 
had one or two matches, and, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, I carefully lit one. 


‘OR a while it flickered, and I nursed it 
carefully in the hollow of my hand. 
Then it gathered strength and burned 
bravely. I stood up and looked eagerly 
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around. Outside in the face of death I 
felt comparatively cool. Now for the first 
time I felt the chill of absolute fear. I 
commenced to tremble in every limb. 

The match went fizzing from my fingers 
and dropped down into the great silent 
gulf below. The fingers which had held 
it were shaking painfully. That brief 
glare—what I had seen, and what I had not 
seen, unnerved me. I began to almost 
long for the sunlight and death. There 
was something hideously gruesome in my 
present position. I was crouched upon a 
ledge narrower than I had at first supposed, 
which seemed to descend in spiral fashion 
round and round a hollow chasm, into 
whose black depths my feeble illumination 
had altogether failed to penetrate. I drew 
a coin from my pocket and leaning forward, 
let it drop. Then I listened intently, 
holding my breath. There was no sound 
whatever. I could not hear it fall. I was 
afraid. I covered my face with my hands. 
Almost my nerves gave way. And then 
there came a thought which saved me— 
a thought which has saved other men 
before in desperate straits. I thought of 
what freedom might mean, freedom and 
life and home. I felt what grit was in me 
coming back, and I began to feel ashamed. 
I set my teeth close together and on my 
knees, keeping my side pressed close to 
the wall, commenced to descend. 

Around and around I went with slow, 
cautious movements, till the knees of my 
trousers were cut and torn and all my bones 
ached. Then I grew bolder, and rose 
slowly to my feet clutching with the palms 
of my hands at the jagged edges of the 
walls. One, two, three, four, a dozen revo- 
lutions I made in safety—then I slipped, 
and nearly fell. I had put my foot upon 
something soft. There was a moment’s 
wild struggling—then I set my back against 
the wall breathless with the fear of that 
almost fatal stumble, and lit one of my 
few remaining matches. For a second or 
two I held it above my head and peered 
around—then with a cry of terror I saw 
within a foot of me the creature on which 
I had trodden. It was a snake—a hideous 


creature, black with green spots, and dull 
yellow eyes that blinked up at me in that 
one moment of illumination with a wicked, 
angry gleam. Its fangs shot out—its neck 
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was reared and curved. I kicked with all 
my strength, and more by good luck than 
anything, I kicked true. With a little 
hiss of rage, I heard it vanish down in the 
black gulf—listening intently, 1 even fan- 
cied that I could hear a faint splash some- 
where deep down below. Then there was 
silence. I stood still and shuddered. 
Almost at that moment I would have 
bartered my chance of escape for a breath 
of fresh air, a gleam of sunshine and the 
light of day. For this was, indeed, a 
hideous place in which I found myself. 
The atmosphere was foul and poisonous. 
Fungi of strange and marvelous shapes 
grew out of the walls and gave forth a 
sickly odor. Every now and then a sort 
of choking almost took away my breath. 
Then there came a wave of hot damp 
air from somewhere below, and the per- 
spiration stood out upon my forehead 
like beads. A sort of desperate courage 
came to me. Somehow or other I must 
get out of the place. I recommenced the 
descent. - Then came my first gleam of 
comfort. The awful silence was broken 
by a faint distant roar, coming and dying 
away with slow regularity. I stopped 
quite still and listened to it. There could 
be no mistaking the sound; it was the sea! 
At last, then, I must be nearing the level 
of the Temple. Around and around again 
I crept, keeping my shoulders always 
close to the edge of the jagged rock and 
every now and then recoiling with a shiver 
from the touch of a wet fern or fungus upon 
my face. At last, what I had been hoping 
for so long came to pass. The descent 
grew less and less precipitous. I stepped 
forward with more confidence, stretched 
out my trembling knees, and made more 
rapid progress. I was nearing the plateau 
on which the Temple stood. Soon I was 
sure that I had reached it. The abyss 
round which I had been threading my 
tortuous way seemed to be continued deep 
down into the very bowels of the earth, 
but the narrow pathway which I had been 
following encircled it no longer. I had 
walked into a blank wall, or, rather, my 
cautiously outstretched hands had come 
into contact with it. After a few moments’ 
reflection I struck one of my few remaining 
matches. Then I saw what proved to me 
that the end of my journey was at hand. 
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I was standing on the threshold of a long, 
oval-roofed passage running at right 
angles to me and continued at each end. 
The walls and the ceiling were inlaid with 
figuring of some strange device, and at the 
far end of the opening on my right was a 
light—not, alas! the white light of the outer 
air, but a deep, red fire glowing and fading 
in intensity as I watched. On my left was 
darkness impenetrable. I looked away 
from it with a shudder. Light, even the 
light of danger, was more welcome to me 
than more of this thick awful gloom. 
I-took a few steps along the passage toward 
the right, and at once I was conscious 
of an approaching change. The damp 
funereal atmosphere which had been 
choking my lungs and creeping through 
my veins with a sort of deathly chill was 
gone. The faint perfumes of flowers and 
sweet incense came to me in a slow delicious 
wave down the hollow arched passage and 
from the far distance there, where the red 
light waned and faded, came a low croon 
of strange music. Louder it swelled, and 
then died away, only to repeat itself with 
low quivering cadence which seemed 
to catch at my heart-strings and awaken 
a curious thrill of recollection. Of a sud- 
den I remembered it. It was the night 
song of the High Priest of Astrea. I knew 
thén that the tale of Sabul Ahmid had been 
true. I knew where I was. Behind me 
was the famous ruby mine. In front was 
the Holy Temple of Astrea. The secret 
passage was no myth. I myself had de- 
scended by it. A few more steps and I 
should be where the feet of unsanctified 
mortal had never before been set. I should 
be in the Shrine—behind the Veil of the 
Temple of the Priest of Astrea. 


CHAPTER IV 


| STOOD quite still for several minutes, 
carefully considering my position, and 
the more I thought of it, the less enviable 
did it seem. Behind me, down that long 
unlit passage, was the secret way to the 
ruby mine of Astrea, worked altogether 
by the priests of the lower order, and 
guarded only by natives. To advance in 
that direction was certain death. Stories 
of poor Ahmid’s concerning the horrible 
cruelties practiced by the priests upon 
those who by chance or design had pene- 
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trated to their secret treasure place were 
still in my mind. 

In front of me, there where the red light 
flowed and faded, was the interior of the 
sacred temple. Already no doubt prepa- 
rations were being made there for the 
morrow’s celebration, when the people 
would flock up from their huts through 
the laurel and cypress groves to the steps 
of the temple and lay upon the smooth 
greensward waiting for the night and the 
coming of the stars. It was the middle of 
the Holy Week—the most anxiously 
watched night of the whole year. If as 
last evening the clouds rose up, and the 
stars were obscured, then the air was thick 
with the sounds of wailing and rent with 
lamentations. The doors of the temple 
remained closed. The priest did not ap- 
pear. No one might enter or issue there- 
from. It was a night of woe and mourning. 
But if the sky were clear and the stars 
bright, then commenced a very pande- 
monium. First the doors of the temple 
were opened wide and the priest showed 
himself, leading by the hand the chosen 
victim of the night before. The chosen 
victim! I felt my breath come short and 
fast, and my right arm grow strong as 
the rest of Ahmid’s gruesome story rose 
up in my mind. In that dark, mysterious 
passage the little scene of the night before 
floated suddenly before my eyes. I saw 
the white despairing face of that young 
girl as they had dragged her off toward 
the distant temple, her last eager look 
thrown toward me, half grateful, half still 
imploring. Then I forgot my own great 
danger, and the perils of my own escape 
from this barbarous island. My blood 
rushed hotly through my veins. Before 
me, there where the red fire burned, and 
the perfume of flowers and incense sweet- 
ened the air, she was waiting for me, 
hoping against hope perhaps that some aid 
might come before the hideous night. Well, 
she should not long in vain. I would rescue 
her! I set my mind to it, and it seemed 
an easy task. In the temple itself the High 
Priest alone was suffered to dwell. It was 
one man against one man! I should meet 
him there, where surely the foot of a 
stranger kad never fallen before, and it 
would go hardly with me if I, prepared and 
armed, the assailant, were not a match for 
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him. When once he was overpowered, 
what was there, after all, to make an 
escape so difficult? 

Barely a quarter of a mile from the 
Temple was the sea, and the space between 
was mostly sacred ground. Doubtless 
by this time, too, Maurice had discovered 
my danger. If he had landed no men upon 
the island he would at any rate be on the 
lookout for me. I felt the cartridges in 
my revolver, and I set my teeth resolutely. 
Nothing in an actual contest for life could 
be nore horrible than this creeping like 
a hunted rat through the darkness. I set 
out resolutely along the passage. Now the 
distance was greater than it had seemed 
by fully a hundred yards, but I grew near 
to the light at last, and met then with my 
first repulse. There was a gate of fine 
metal work between me and the open 
temple, a gate fashioned of thin brass 
wires almost transparent, beaten and 
twisted into a wonderful design. In the 
center of it a great ruby gleamed and 
burned. It was set upon staples of riven 
copper, and was, or appeared to be, firmly 
closed. I stopped a dozen paces from it, 
perplexed and anxious. If the gate were 
indeed fast I was caught like a rat in a 
hole. I pressed my body against the wall 
and stole slowly forward on tiptoe. 


OON I saw into the Temple. Then I 

knew that all the stories which Ahmid 
had told me concerning it and to which I 
had listened with a tolerant but distinct 
disbelief, looking upon them as wild and 
fantastic extravagances, were true, and 
more than true. I looked into the Temple 
of the People of Astrea and I held my 
breath, gazing with fascinated eyes around 
the wonderful dome-shaped building. 
The roof was of amber-colored glass, and 
the walls were covered with a wonderful 
design of stars set in a sky of ultra-marine 
blue. In the centre of each painted star 
flashed a precious stone, and the walls 
were all afire with encrusted rubies. Even 
I, peering in from the darkness, had to 
cover my eyes with my hand. The place 
seemed full of scintillations of brilliant 
light. The floor was of polished white 
stone or marble, marvellously and exquis 
itely spotless. I had seen so much when 
my heart gave a sudden throb and the 
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splendors of the place held me spellbound 
no longer. A stealthy movement forward 
had brought within the range of my vision 
a couch or pedestal set almost in the centre 
of the place, covered with scarlet hangings, 
and smothered with flowers. Stretched 
upon it was the figure of a young girl, her 
white face almost deathlike against the 
brilliantly colored background, her eyes 
closed, her arms laden with massive gold 
bracelets hanging lifelessly down by her 
side. She was wrapped in a loose white 
robe covered with gold embroidery, and 
little showers of light seemed to flash from 
her fingers, all ablaze with precions stones. 
But at the look upon her cold still face my 
blood ran cold, and my right hand trembled 
with the desire to strike. A gray pallor 
had drawn the color even from her lips. 
Black lines were underneath her eyes. 
Her pupils were dilated, and her underlip 
was stained with blood. She was in a parox- 
ysm of fear. And then without any sound 
of footstep or audible token of his approach, 
there glided before her the Reader of the 
Stars, the High Priest of the People of 
Astrea, into whose face no man dared 
look, and who, save for that ghostly walk 
once a year, was said never to pass the 
confines of the sacred precincts. I looked 
upon him with a thrill of interest, almost 
of awe. He was a man of splendid appear- 
ance, over six feet high, broad and of com- 
manding presence. His beard and his 
eyes were as black as coals, his dress and 
the details of his person betokened a scrup- 
ulous and a fine care. Everything about 
him seemed to~-suggest the sacerdotal. 
His white robe, fastened around his waist 
with a girdle of gold, was set with a collar 
and a waistband all ablaze with rubies. 
He wore sandals of white upon his feet, 
and his fingers were covered with rings. 
He stood and looked down upon his terri- 
fied victim with a faint smile parting his 
lips. She shrank away from him moaning. 
I drew a step nearer the gate. 

He spoke to her, and to my amazement, 
he spoke in English. His voice was clear 
and musical, and his enunciation was 
singularly pure. Every word came to me 
distinctly. 

“Foolish maiden!” he said, letting his 
bejewelled hand touch for a moment her 
ashen and averted cheek, “you shrink from 
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me as though you believed all the wild 
tales of those very simple children of mine. 
Am I indeed so terrible to look upon? 
What has happened yet to affright you? 
Have you not been well-treated? The only 
harm which can come to you here is the 
terror bred of your imaginings! Have no 
fear, maiden!” 


ET me free!” she moaned, “I am afraid!” 
“Free!”’ he murmured contemptuously. 
‘Free to dwell once more amongst a herd 
who are not fit to breathe the same air 
with you. What freedom is there in dwell- 
ing in a foul hut, the mate of ignorant 
savages? What poor reasoning is yours, 
child! Here you will dwell as the chosen 
bride of the High Priest, here on the hill 
top, in a splendor which by no other means 
could ever lighten your young life. There 
is nothing for you to fear. My word has 
been given. Ah, you are only a child 
yet, but believe me, love is not a thing to 
shrink from.” 

“T do not want to stay here,” she moaned. 
“T do not want to stay on the island at 
all. You terrify me! There are some 
English people here! They will take me 
back to my own country. Oh, let me go!” 

His face darkened strangely, though a 
vestige of the smile still lingered upon his 
lips. 

“Give up such idle dreams,” he said 
more sternly. “What have you to gain 
by returning to your own country? You 
have neither money or relations or friends, 
and to the poor life there in the western 
countries, the countries they call civilized, 
is slavery, and worse than slavery. I 
know, child, for I have been there! I have 
been to test the civilization of which your 
father talked, and of which all people from 
western countries talk as though it were 
the ideal fulfilment of the great law of 
development. It is a folly and a curse! 
Men in those lands are drunk with greed, 
and women are their puppets. They for- 
sake Nature, the great Mother, Mistress 
of the world, to live nearer to the shadow 
of vainer things. Child, I know, for I 
myself have lived amongst your people. 
Life here we can make a dream of joy. 
We can eliminate the false and crush the 
vulgar! We can live nearer to the beauti- 
ful. Fate has given you tome. Be recon- 
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ciled. Forget the idle tales of those igno- 
rant people. You are part of a beautiful 
ritual, but no harm shall come to you. 
Indeed it is no cruel fate which has brought 
you here.” 

Then he stooped down and would have 
caressed her, but she pushed him away 
and screamed piteously. He bent down 
again, holding her white hands firmly in 
his, and at the sound of her moaning the 
blood boiled up in my veins and the 
strength of two men was in my arms. 
I laid hold of that slender gate like a mad- 
man with such force that the bars bent, 
and the frail fastening snapped. Over the 
debris I sprang into the Temple, and stood 
facing them, half in the mind to shoot 
there and then, and end the matter. But 
the priest was or appeared to be unarmed, 
and I could not bring myself to kill him 
like a dog, as had been indeed my first 
intent. 

He turned and faced me with a great 
start. To do him justice, it was not so 
much fear which had whitened his face, 
as horror, horror tempered with the blank- 
est amazement. He had spent some part 
of a lifetime there in the Temple, and 
never yet had the footstep of any mortal 
man pressed the sacred floor. Yet there 
I stood, pale with passion, the slender 
gate twisted out of all shape on the ground 
at my feet, my hand upon my revolver. 
To him I must have seemed to have sprung 
from the bowels of the earth. Drawn to 
his full height, his eyes flashing black fire 
upon me, his strong features expressing 
something of the horror which he doubt- 
less felt at this sacrilegious intrusion, he 
was a fine and a picturesque object. 


M* hand was upon the trigger of my 
revolver, but a sudden instinct of 
admiration at the man’s marvellous per- 
sonality held me inert for a moment. It 
was a pause which nearly cost me my life, 
which cost me at any rate a scar which I 
shall never lose. The priest’s hand had 
seemed to suddenly disappear amongst the 
loose folds of his robe. He leaned forward 
toward me, a quivering bolt of blue steel 
flashed across the great hall, and my leap 
to the right was barely in time to escape 
it. As it was there was a burning pain 
upon my left temple, as though something 
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had scorched me. Shaking like a live 
thing, the dagger buried itself in the wall 
behind. If I had fired then at once, the 
struggle would have been over. But the 
priest now at any rate was unarmed, and 
the thing seemed to me—a man of peace 
at heart—like murder. I hesitated for 
one fatal second, and then even as my 
finger pressed the trigger he leaped upon 
me with the sudden spring of a panther. 
I fired once, twice, in quick succession. 
The place was full of smoke, and even in 
that thrilling moment I recollect how curi- 
ously the smell of gunpowder mingled with 
the perfume of the drooping purple flowers 
and the incense which had been burning 
in a brazen pot. Then as I fired for the 
third time the revolver was dashed from 
my hand, a man’s hot breath was upon 
my cheek, a pair of long, sinewy arms were 
around my body. I set my teeth hard, for 
I knew that this was to be a struggle for 
life or death. 

I was thirty years old; I had played half- 
back for my university, and I was myself 
over six feet; yet from the first I knew that 
I was in the grasp of a stronger man. 
Backward and forward we swayed across 
the slippery floor, and his hold around my 
waist was like a tightening band of iron. 
My breath came short and thick, and I 
expected every moment to hear my ribs 
snap, yet from some slight knowledge of 
the art of wrestling which I had, and he 
had not, I kept myself from going under. 
He could break the bones in my body, but 
he could not throw me. Yet I think that 
he felt himself the master, and sure of his 
triumph, for as he bent me backward his 
lips parted in a smile of savage hatred, and 
he murmured something to himself in his 
native tongue. Once, twice I nearly 
stumbled on the floor, which was like 
polished glass, and I wound my right arm 
around his neck, madly determined that 
if I went, we rolled together. We swayed 
into the stone altar, and I thought then 
that the advantage was mine. He had 
fallen with his back against it, and my 
hand was upon his throat. But with a 


sudden giant exercise of strength, he loos- 
ened the pressure, and the chances were 
even once more. Not, alas, for long! Al- 
most immediately afterward I became 
conscious that he was putting forth a 
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supreme effort. The place whirled round 
with me. The grasp of his arms was 
tightened till the breath in my body came 
in sobs, and black specks danced before 
my eyes. I felt my feet part with the 
ground. He had thrown himself down, 
and I was going with him. For a second 
or two I almost lost consciousness. When 
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I could clearly understand anything I 
was lying upon my back, and he was 
kneeling upon me with a cruel smile of 
triumph upon his dark face. 

“You are going to die,” he muttered; 
“T shall twist the life out of your neck. 
Dog! Sacrilegious hound!’ 

Then I think that I fainted. 


(To be continued) 


THE BOY OF SEVENTY 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


H® was a mighty pleasant sight, 

This aged, snowy-headed wight, 

Who, though his knees were badly sprung, 
At seventy was still so young 

That in his heart still rang the lays 

He sang back in his boyhood days. 


His step was slow, and insecure, 

His sight was not completely sure, 
Yet from his eyes a soul looked out, 
He’d ever kept so free from doubt 
That it was matter small to him 

To find his vision growing dim. 


He’d made a vow back in his youth 
That come what would of joy or ruth, 
That come what would of peace or pain, 
Of days all bright, of hours of rain, 


He’d use his heart to 


store away 


One bit of sunshine every day. 


The vow he kept, and year by year 
He added to his stock of cheer, 

And strange to say—my story’s true— 
Each stored-up sunray doubly grew, 
Until today his stores of pelf 

Are rivals to the sun itself. 


Ah, dear old friend! 


What joy to see 


A wight whose score is seventy, 
Deep in the winter of his life, 

So full of light, so free of strife, 
That in his presence there doth ring 
The notes of everlasting Spring! 
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Here is a weird story of a ghost, a quest and a quandary, written by an author whose 


specialty lies in composing ‘“‘thrillers.”’ 


In this case, the extraordinary adventures 


come to a young man whose twenty-five years had been free from even the excitement 


of a love affair 


There had simply been one burst of admiration for a girl once seen 


in Lucerne—of whom more as the plot develops. 


T the susceptible age of twenty-five 
years 1 was forced into a business 
career by circumstances over which 

1 had no control. My aunt, whose heir I 
had every reason to believe myself to be, 
died suddenly, leaving a will that betrayed 
a sense of humor never up to that time 
suspected of her. She left me her entire 
estate, which was safe for an income of 
ten thousand a year, upon one condition. 
I was allowed the sum of one thousand 
dollars to establish myself in business of 
any nature that I might choose, but not 
another cent was I to receive unless, at the 
end of a year, my venture showed a fair 
profit above my living expenses. 

Now I had only recently returned from a 
trip around the world, in which I had 
dissipated my paternal inheritance by 
judicious expenses and injudicious invest- 
ments in a Mexican rubber plantation that 
existed chiefly ia the brain of the stock 
agent. I had even contemplated asking my 
aunt for a loan to meet certain debts that 
were pressing. And now, instead of in- 
heriting the real estate and bonds of that 
estimable lady, 1 was cut off for a year, 
with doubtful prospects even then. 

“Why, Judge,’’ 1 said to the lawyer who 
had been named,as administrator of the 


go into unless I start a tea house in Ceylon. 
I’m an art collector, or at least I intend to 
become one.” 

“T would not advise you to invest 
money in that,” he said drily. “You are 
required to live for a year upon the income 
of this $1,000 invested in a legitimate 
business, to which you must give your 
personal attention.” 

“I know. Don’t go into the painful 
details again. That amount of money 
would not keep me running for two 
months, let alone purchasing a business. 
Suppose that I elect to start a department 
_store; can I do it for any one thousand 
dollars?” 

“You might open a lunch room,” the 
Judge suggested. “Or you might look 
over the business chances advertised in 
the newspapers.” 

Acting upon this latter suggestion, since 
a beggar cannot afford to be a chooser, I 
made the discovery that there were for 
sale in the city two lodging houses, a milk 
route, a tobacco shop, a photographer’s 
studio, and a parlor organ with imitation 
pipes and eleven stops; I eliminated the 
lodging houses and the milk route because 
they did not appeal to me. The price of 
the tobacco store, as stated, was beyond 


estate, “there isn’t any business I care to my means, and the pipe organ did not 
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promise a certain means of support. That 
left only the photographer’s offer, and I 
made haste to call upon him. 


H‘*s place was on the top floor of a 
building without an elevator, and 
down on a side street. It had a certain 
genteel look about it, as though it had 
been handed down through successive 
generations with much sweeping and dust- 
ing, but there was not a familiar face in 
any one of the photographs displayed in the 
glass case at the door. 

“T hear you want to sell out,” I said to 
the man who came out from the skylight 
room in the rear. He gave an involuntary 
start, which he said was due to a weak 
heart, and he assured me that under no 
circumstances would he part with such a 
well-established and lucrative business 
were it not for the fact that the doctor had 
ordered him to do so at once. There were 
unlimited possibilities in the business, but 
he was willing to sell at a sacrifice if the 
right customer came along. 

“T will tell you now that I do not intend 
to pay a cent over $1,000,” I told him, 
desiring to impress him with the fact that 
] was sharp at driving a bargain. 

He had another attack of weak heart, 
but when he recovered, consented to sell if 
I would close the bargain that day. It was 
not until a month later that he confided 
to me that his selling price had been $600. 

So I became a photographer, with Dob- 
son, the former proprietor of the place, 
as my assistant. His heart failure ap- 
peared to recover upon the payment of the 
money, and as he was willing to work for 
$15 a week, and had been obliged to let his 
own assistant go because he could no 
longer afford to pay him, we started under 
most auspicious circumstances—for Dob- 
son. He had assured me that as many as 
twenty people called a day; but I found 
that nearly all of them wanted to see 
Dobson on private business matters, and 
when he began to pay them out of my 
aunt’s money, the news spread, and for a 
time it looked as though we were doing a 
thriving business; whereas, to tell the 
truth, our income sufficed only for the 
rent, my assistant’s salary, and the small 
stock purchases that we were forced to 
make from time to time. I sold my dia- 
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mond cuff studs and moved into a boarding 
house. Dobson never suspected, because 
he believed that I had private means, and 
he considered that I gave considerable 
“class” to the place. 


|" is remarkable how a man will develop 
business instincts when he is driven to it. 
At the end of three months of this struggle 
I had become as keen to sell photos as a 
young broker is to unload stock on the 
public. 

I even had Dobson instruct me how to 
manipulate the camera, so that if a sitter 
came in during his absence I could make 
the sitting and thus secure the deposit of 
a dollar. It happened that I was thus 
alone one day when a man who was dressed 
in black, with a deep mourning band upon 
his hat, entered the studio. 

“T presume that you go outside to make 
pictures? he inquired with some hesitation. 

“Certainly, sir, I replied with the con- 
fidence that Dobson had taught me. 

“T have a rather unusual request to 
make; at least, it seems unusual to me,” 
he said. “My wife died suddenly this 
week, and is to be buried in the morning. 
We had no recent picture of her—and I 
have decided to have one made now—in 
the casket.” 

In my brief experience I had never en- 
countered such an order as this, but I felt 
sure that Dobson would be equal to it— 
and we needed all the business we could get. 

“We charge $5 for a special appointment 
of this nature, but will be glad to do the 
work for you,” I stammered. 

He drew a clean $5 bill from his pocket- 
book and handed it to me. “I would like 
to have you come at once,”’ he said. 

“That would necessitate my closing the 
studio, as my assistant is off for the after- 
noon,” I explained. “Would not the early 
morning do as well?” 

“The body is to be taken out of town in 
the morning,” he replied. “It will be 
necessary to come at once. I have a 
carriage waiting at the door.” 

“Very well, then.” I had decided to risk 
it, but I provided myself with a flashlight 
lamp in the event of the sunlight being 
insufficient. 

The street to which we drove was in a 
new suburb of the city, where many of the 
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residences were as yet untenanted, but 
looked very smart in their new paint and 
freshly-graded, yards. A maid who ap- 
peared to have been weeping admitted us, 
and then hurried away as the master of 
the house opened the door that led into a 
small drawing-room. It was a room dark- 
ened and faintly perfumed with roses, and 
I hastened to draw the curtains and throw 
open the blinds, for I was a bit nervous, 
and wished to be done with my work as 
quickly as possible. 


Bu whatever morbidness | had felt upon 
entering left me as the sunlight flooded 
the room, and I turned to face the casket, 
in order to judge the best point for placing 
the camera. 

“Why, she was young!” The exclama- 
tion escaped me involuntarily. 

“Yes, very young.” 

“‘l—I fancied there was a resemblance—” 

“Pardon me?” 

I busied myself with the camera. “I 
can’t remember that I ever saw a woman 
dead before. 1 had no idea that death 
could be so beautiful. I met a girl once 
abroad—in Lucerne—” 

My babbling irritated the man; the 
contracting of his forehead showed it. I 
focussed the camera and told him that it 
would be necessary to give it ten minutes 
exposure. 

“Ten minutes—and then you will be 
finished ?”’ 

“Yes, in ten minutes.” 

“T will wait for you outside The car- 
riage will be ready. i trust that there are 
no customers expecting you at the studio.” 

During that ten minutes when I stood 
silently by the camera I was haunted by 
the memory of the girl whom I had ‘met in 
Lucerne. Our meeting had been of the 
most casual sort; an American offering 
the common courtesies of travel to one of 
his country-women who had become in- 
volved in a misunderstanding with a cab 
man. He had so brazenly overcharged 
her that I dismissed him and offered to 
walk with her to her hotel, which was some 
distance from the shopping district. She 
had thanked me with a grateful little 
smile, and we had strolled through the 
gardens along the water-front, exchanging 
those impersonal anecdotes of travel that 
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occur to any tourist. Yet I had been tre- 
mendously taken with her, and I had felt 
that it would not displease her to renew 
the acquaintance so informally begun; 
but when I called at her hotel on the follow- 
ing day she had gone—and I did not even 
know what name to call her. The con- 
cierge assured me that no less than six 
beautiful young ladies had left his hotel 
for Paris that morning. 


S hers ten minutes was up, and I closed 
the shutter of the camera. It was 
guess work with me at best, and to make 
sure, 1 determined to try a flashlight on a 
second plate. I darkened the room again, 
and stepped into the hall for the flash 
lamp, which I had left in the case outside. 
I was back’ in a moment, and in hardly 
less time had pressed the bulb and ex- 
ploded the flash. 

It filled the room with a blinding glare 

of light, so brilliant that 1 was made sight- 
less for the instant, and then I hurried to 
throw open the windows, knowing that 
a billow of smoke had already filled the 
room. 
I had just thrown up the sash when the 
man whom I had forgotten for the moment 
burst into the room. “What has hap- 
pened; what has happened?’’ he cried 
sharply. 

“Nothing,” I assured him. “TI tried a 
flashlight to make sure of having one good 
plate out of the two. The smoke will be 
gone in a moment.” 

He ran frantically to open another 
window, and then hastened to the casket 
and its silent burden. The burnt powder 
mingled with the scent of the roses in a 
tall green jar, and a tiny mantle of gray 
vapor that had resisted the current of 
fresh air hung just above the marble face 
of the girl, as though it would veil her with 
its delicate web. 

“It was a sacrilege to do that,” he said, 
almost pushing me through the open door. 
He was trembling so that I flushed with 
shame and muttering an apology hurried 
with my camera to the waiting carriage. 

Dobson came in late to work on the 
following morning, rather the worse for 
his outing. He had been eating cloves, 
and assumed an air of nervous blitheness 
that I had learned to read aright. 
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“Well, partner,” he said by way of 
greeting, “any business doing yet?” 

1 related my experience briefly, and 
asked him to develop the plates, for I had 
not yet mastered the mysteries of the 
dark-room. He hung up his hat and coat 
and went in, locking the door behind him, 
as was his custom. Our method of com- 
municating at such times was for the party 
who desired to speak to knock on the panel. 

I was busy over a kettle of paste on our 
little gas stove when the door of the dark- 
room flew open and Dobson stood before 
me wild-eyed. “What sort of a trick are 
you playing on me?” he demanded. 
“That was no dead woman.” 

“What is the matter with you?” I 
asked. 

“She moved in your second 
Here, come and look for yourself.” 

I did so, and while I looked at the drip- 
ping plates I was conscious that Dobson 
had his eyes riveted upon me, as though 
he feared that I might prove his mental 
unbalance by asserting that the negative 
was all right. But I did nothing of the 
sort. I was as much upset as he had been. 


plate. 


OR there, as cleanly defined as a good 
plate could show it, was the figure of 
the girl sitting upright in her casket. 
When I had been making the long exposure 
she had not stirred; but when I exploded 
the flash she had been sitting up with her 
eyes open! And yet a moment later, when 
I had opened the windows and admitted 
the light again, she had been dead, with 
the pungent smoke floating just above 
her nostrils! 

It seemed preposterous. Yet there was 
the evidence before us. And I related all 
the circumstances to Dobson, more as a 
matter of relief at talking than for any- 
thing else. 

“It gets me,” he said. “Now if I had 
taken the pictures yesterday, being, as I 
was, a little ‘under,’ as I will admit—” 

“But even a man with a load on couldn’t 
get results like this,” I said. ‘The nega- 
tive never sees things that aren’t there.” 

“T’ve read of women being in a state of 
coma, and being taken for dead,” he sug- 
gested. “It’s a thing the doctors don’t 
know much about, I expect.” 

“Well, I am going to find out about it,” 
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and hurrying from the place I engaged a 
public automobile and sped over to the 
house where I had been called on the pre- 
vious afternoon. 

The same servant girl opened the door, 
and her eyes again looked red from recent 
weeping; but 1 noticed that the mourning 











- What sort 
of a trick are you playing on me?” he demanded 
“That was no dead woman.” 


Dobson stood before me wild-eyed 


wreath that had marked a house of the 
dead was no longer there. 

“Tell me quickly, how long ago did they 
take the body away?” -I asked without 
preliminaries. 

“Very early this morning,” she answered. 
“It was necessary, in order to catch the 
train.” 

“Where to?” 
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“T don’t know, sir. 1 have worked here 
but a short time. She had been very kind 
to me, sir, and her taking was so sudden—”’ 
She began to weep softly. 

“Yes, I understand, but it is necessary 
that I should know where they have taken 
her. Was nothing said?” 

“Nothing, sir. But they might tell you 
at the station.” 

Of course, and I had not thought of that. 
I hurried to the railroad station, conferred 
with various baggage men; finally learned 
that the body had gone out on the New 
York express. 


GaAs ae for anything in New York 
nowadays is hunting a needle in a 
haystack. Nevertheless I jumped upon a 
train that was just pulling out, and in due 
time was prosecuting the search at the 
station there. It is astounding how many 
people make their last journey to that 
great city. I was permitted to look at five 
long and not-to-be-mistaken boxes resting 
within the baggage-room, but none of them 
had come from the place that would afford 
a means of identification. 

In some desperation I went down to 
police headquarters and invoked the aid 
of the inspectors there. I had some doubt 
as to whether they would believe my story, 
but in New York police are accustomed 
to all sorts of strange things, and two men 
were promptly detailed upon the case. 

We worked all day without result, and 
at night I gave up the quest and returned 
home on a late train. It was one o’clock 
when I stepped off, and as I walked 
rapidly up the platform I saw the very 
man for whom I had sought all day just 
leaving the coach ahead of me. 

My outburst must have been incoherent 
as 1 grasped him by the arm, and he stood 
with close pressed lips waiting for me to 
make myself intelilgible. The train began 
to glide past us. 

“T’ve been looking for you all day,” I 
said. “The police have been looking— 
we couldn’t find you anywhere—perhaps 
it is not yet too late—” 

“You. are the man who took the photo- 
graphs yesterday,” he said at length. “What 
is it you are saying about the police?” 

“T asked them to help me find you. I 
have reason to believe—” 
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“What?” 

“You must prepare yourself for a shock. 
I believe that the young lady whom I 
photographed was alive at the time.” 

“Alivel’ He grasped my arms in a vise 
that seemed to press through my coat into 
the flesh. His eyes pierced me. 

“She may have been in a trance. When 
I made the flashlight picture she was 
sitting upright in the casket. 1 did not 
know it until the plate was developed.” 


E fairly threw me from him, so that I 

staggered and brought up against a 
post. “You are out of your head,” he 
cried. “1 entered the room the moment 
your flash exploded, and I saw what was 
there. So did you. I have a mind to 
hand you over to the police.” 

“Do so,” I warned, angry in spite of 
myself, “and I will show them the plates.” 

His hands fell limp at his sides, and the 
color went out of his face, so that he looked 
like a very sick man. “No, you cannot 
mean what you have told me,” he said. 
“Tt cannot be true. Why, if it were—” 

He was beginning to grasp the signifi- 
cance of what I had said. “That is why I 
sought you, to prevent the body from 
being buried.” 

“You could hardly have overtaken me 
in time,” he said. “The body has been 
sent abroad for burial. The ship sailed 
at noon. It is a long story, but that part 
would not interest you.” 

I saw some hope in the situation. 
“There may be yet time,” I suggested. 
“We can reach the ship by wireless and 
instruct the captain what to do.” 

“She was one of the older steamships 
and 1 don’t believe she was equipped with 
wireless. I must get home and think the 
matter over. My head is splitting with 
neuralgia. You may trust me to leave no 
stone unturned. And in the morning—in 
the morning come to me and bring the 
plates.” 

“T will bring you the prints. The police 
have advised me not to allow the plates 
to go out of my hands.” 

“The police! Was there no way in which 
you could have spared me the publicity?” 

He beckoned to a cabman who had been 
hovering within sight of us and walked 
abruptly away. I followed in the same 
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direction, and as he entered the carriage 
he turned to me again. “I will look for 
you tomorrow at eleven,” he said. “Come 
to my house at eleven o’clock.” 

When I arrived at my boarding house 
a tall young man arose from the steps and 
introduced himself as a New York news- 
paper reporter. He wanted me to tell 
him the story of my search. He had al- 
ready been to the studio and seen the plates, 
and he desired to buy a print from them. 
I was so astonished at his presence at that 
hour in the morning, and his uncanny 
knowledge of my movements during the 
day, that I innocently told him all I knew. 

When I came down to breakfast in 
the morning, late, as I supposed, I 
found more than half the boarders in the 
dining-room awaiting my arrival. I had 
no more than a bowing acquaintance with 
any of them, but they buzzed about me 
now like so many animated exclarhation 
points, and I stood in the doorway dazed 
and perplexed, until my eyes fell upon the 
New York paper lying in the center of the 
table. Even as 1 noted its front page 
feature, my first thought was one of 
curiosity to know how the tall, thin re- 
porter could have jumped from the front 
steps into New York and written his news 
story in time to catch the early newspaper 
trains. 

“Why didn’t you tell us?” said Miss 
Vonner, a kittenish milliner, who usually 
sat opposite to me at the breakfast. table, 
and whose eyes had often invited me to 
take an interest in her. Her voice was 
half reproachful now. ‘To think of your 
trying to save a beautiful young lady from 
being buried alive and refusing to sell the 
pictures to the paper, and being your rich 
aunt’s heir all the time.” 

I shook my head with annoyance. “Oh, 
it is all there,” she continued, pointing to 


the newspaper. “Did you really know 
Miss Heller?” 
“Miss Heller!” I seized the paper 


eagerly and read the story. It was one of 
those sensational newspaper narratives, 
partly correct, and the balance imagina- 
tive, but just what the public wanted to 
read at the breakfast table. I was pre- 
sented as an aristocratic young clubman 
who was working in order to secure my 
aunt’s fortune, and it was my Sherlock 
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Holmes mind that had discovered that the 
beautiful girl supposed to be dead was 
really alive, and I had performed super- 
human deeds, aided by certain New York 
inspectors, whose names were given, in an 
effort to prevent burial. The girl was 
named Eloise Heller, the niece of Gustaf 
Heller, who occupied the house where the 
tragedy had occurred. Mr. Heller, it 
seemed, was overcome with grief, and had 
denied himself to the reporter. 

Heller had spoken of the girl as his wife. 
Would the reporter have missed that fact 
if it were so? What if there were some 
mystery in the case, after all? 

I broke away from the buzzing boarders 
as soon as I could do so consistently, and 
hurried to the studio. I wanted to make 
sure, for one thing, that Dobson sold no 
prints from the negatives. But it appeared 
that he had his own code in such matters; 
he had already refused an offer of $25 when 
1 arrived. 


[ )OBSON was very busy waiting upon 
customers, though it was so early in the 
day. We seldom got a sitting before noon, 
but the publicity of the newspaper story 
had sent a. number of curious women up 
the three flights of steps to spy upon”me; 
and Dobson had often said that he could 
book anybody for a sitting once he got 
them upon the premises. Then the re- 
porters began to arrive from a dozen 
newspapers, both of our own city and 
New York, and when it was known that 
we would not sell prints from the two 
negatives that I had made, bidding began 
to push the price up, until one metropolitan 
journal that prided itself upon its journal- 
istic “beats,” filled in a signed check for 
$500, and left it with us as a tempting bait 
whenever we might wish to swallow it. 

At this point I withdrew to keep my 
appointment with Heller. 1 was deter- 
mined to get at the bottom of the mystery 
if there were any, and to learn the name 
of the ship in any event. When the door 
was opened at my ring the red-eyed girl 
stood there, as I had expected, but she 
did not admit me. 

“He said you would come at eleven and 
to give you this,” she said, and handed me 
a letter. Then she closed the door and 
bolted it, nor would she open it in answer 
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to my subsequent rings. For this was the 
letter that I read: 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

You have taken such a keen interest in my 
unfortunate affairs that I owe you some 
apology for not keeping my appointment 
with you this morning. I have read your 
interview in one of the New York newspapers. 
It forced upon me a publicity that I am not 
willing to face. Under the circumstances 
there is but one avenue of escape, and I shall 
take it. I hope to be legally dead when this 
reaches you. Will you be good enough now 
to drop the whole affair? Let the dead bury 
their dead. 

Respectfully yours, 
GustaF HELLER. 

P. S. I am moved by a strange desire to 
tell you how I shall accomplish my end. In 
order that there may be no question of my 
death, I shall be cremated. The proper 
authorities will learn that a body is to be sent 
to them by the harbor health officers, and 
that since the cause of death is suspected to 
have been cholera, it must be cremated with- 
out delay. The body will be my body! 

G. H. 

HEN I read this letter I wondered 

for a moment whether the whole 
affair were not a horrid joke. Then calmer 
judgment told me that a man in Heller’s 
mental condition might seek his own end, 
and that as he was probably crazed with 
giief, he might resort to just such unheard- 
of ingenuity. I did not consult the police. 
Believing it probable that Heller would 
have gone to New York, I went there after 
a half hour’s delay waiting for a train, and 
lost another hour in reaching the cemetery 
Where cremation was performed for those 
advanced thinkers who had returned to the 
ancient practice of committing their dead 
to the funeral pyre. 

1 put on a bold front and introducing 
myself as a reporter, asked whether a body 
received from the harbor health officers 
had been burned. 

The introduction did not serve as a 
happy one, for I was refused all informa- 
tion and referred to the officers of the port. 
ln desperation 1 finally told my story and 
produced both a copy of the newspaper and 
the letter that Heller had written. | 
professed my willingness to notify the 
police unless some satisfaction was given 
to me; and then the superintendent of 
the cemetery unbent, and told me that 
he had received such a body, wrapped up 
as though intended for burial at sea, and 
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that he had followed out the instructions 
received over the telephone. 

I begged him to communicate with the 
harbor officers at once, in order to verify 
the story; and he did so over the tele- 
phone, returning with the information 
that no body had been sent by them for 
cremation, and that there had not been a 
cholera suspect in several months. 

“Do you want the newspapers to know 
about this?” the superintendent asked, 
in a tone that intimated that he, for one, 
would prefer to let the matter rest. 

“Decidedly not,’’ 1 answered, and we 
parted with that understanding. 

However great the justification for my 
part in the affair, I now considered myself 
morally responsible for the death of Heller; 
and since his departure from life removed 
the agency that should have left no chance 
untried to save the girl, it now devolved 
upon me to reach that ship far out at sea 
and carry out the plan I had half formed. 


T was not a difficult matter to learn that 
three steamships had sailed for Europe 
on the previous day, or that one of them, 
bound for Holland, had not been equipped 
with wireless. It did present a problem 
to know how to reach that ship by means 
of some other liner, get a message to her, 
and pay the toll for instructions, but I 
finally did it. 

The wireless company was very obliging 
about accepting the message when the 
circumstances were made known, and gave 
me a practical assurance that at least 
one of two ships in the same zone as the 
one I sought would signal her and come to 
long enough to deliver the marconigram. 

The operator charged me nothing for 
the extra service, but the first cost of 
sending the message was enough to neces- 
sitate my pledging my gold watch with 
him until I could send the money. 

As I left the office a man who had been 
lounging around the cemetery earlier in 
the afternoon brushed past me in the hall- 
way, entering the room that I had just 
left. it struck me suddenly that I had seen 
him not only there, but upor. the Elevated, 
and I began to have an uneasy feeling 
that perhaps the police were suspecting me, 
and had put a detective upon my trail. I 
called a taxi and ordered the driver to go 
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to the station with all speed. I did not see 
the man again. 

It was the evening of the day following 
that I sat in the studio alone. We had 
done an unusual day’s business, and Dob- 
son had remained overtime to develop his 
plates, but he had gone now for a belated 
supper and had said that he would not 
return. 


“What am I going to do with them? 


Only one electric lamp was burning, in a 
corner of the room near the door, and 1 sat 
in the half-gloom thinking over the week’s 
events, and pondering upon the strange 
fate that should have brought about my 
meeting with Eloise Heller in Switzerland, 
and called me in again at her death. For 
I had no doubt now that it was she whom 
I had sought to save. With the romance 
of youth I began to dream of what might 
have happened had my message reached 
the ship’s doctor in time, and he had been 
able to arouse the girl from her trance. 
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I was musing in this wise, with my eyes 
upon the rug, and I will swear that 1 heard 
neither the opening nor the shutting of a 
door, when 1 became aware of the presence 
of another than myself in the room. I 
looked up instinctively, and there, at the 
other side of the room, stood a heavily- 
veiled woman in black. 
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Why, | am saving them for Miss Heller 
when she returns,” I said ironically 


‘Then look at me,”’ she cried 


I was upon my feet in an instant, but 
did not advance to meet her; it was too 
like an apparition. My mind kept warning 
me: “She could not have come in by the 
door.” 

The woman was the first to speak, and 
the voice seemed muffled or constrained: 
“T have come to buy the plates of Miss 
Heller.” 

“Your name?” I demanded in as even a 
voice as 1 could command. 

“It does not matter. 1 come from Gus- 
taf Heller. We will pay whatever you ask.” 
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“Madam, you lie,” I cried. “It is a trick. 
Gustaf Heller will never send for those 
plates, and I know what I am talking 
about. lf you have come from a news- 
paper, you are wasting my time and your 
own. The plates are not for sale.” 

“T must have the plates,’ she said 
nervously. “What do you propose to do 
with them?” In spite of my own words 
just spoken, her voice had a strange appeal 
for me. 

“What am 1 going to do with them? 
Why, 1 am saving them for Miss Heller 
when she returns.” I said this ironically. 

“Then look at me,” she cried, and deftly 
unwound the veil, and stood revealed. 

I don’t believe that I betrayed my agi- 
tation. Indeed, I remember asking quite 
calmly, ““‘Do you mind telling me whether 
I am sitting or standing?” 

And she replied, “You are standing.” 

From this I promptly reasoned that if 
she were really only an apparition of my 
dreams 1] should still be seated in the chair, 
since I was there when first I saw her. 
Then her voice broke in upon me: 

“I am going to tell you the whole sorry 
story. And 1 am going to beg you to help 
us, for my own sake, if not my uncle’s. I 
have not come here with his consent—” 

“Your uncle is dead, Miss Heller.” I 
was talking automatically, with the con- 
sciousness that Eloise Heller was really 
far out at sea, with the ship’s doctor, 
perhaps, endeavoring to bring her back to 
consciousness at that moment. 

“My uncle is not dead. He is hiding in 
New York. 1t was not even a human body 
that he had cremated by a clever trick. 
You must know the facts as briefly as I 
can tell them. He was dreadfully pressed 
by his creditors and there seemed no way 
to turn. 1 wanted to help him. He had 
been a father as well as an uncle to me, 
and he denied me nothing in the days of 
his prosperity. My life was insured for 
$10,000, and he could no longer keep up 
the payments. His own life had been 
insured for a like sum in my interest. We 
planned to cheat the insurance company 
by my sudden’ death. It was his idea to 
have the picture made, because the casket 
was to be sent abroad, and you might have 
proven a valuable witness. I posed for 
you when you came to the house. It was 
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dreadful, and until then I did not realize 
how wicked it all was. You see I sat up 
when I heard you go out, not knowing 
that you would return to flash the light 
for the second plate. I was back in place 
again when the blinds were thrown open, 
and I did not even dare tell my uncle what 
had happened. 

“T left the house secretly that night, my 
uncle joining me in New York on the fol- 
lowing day. The plan had worked all 
right—even the maid was deceived— 
until you got on the track. Oh, why did 
you try to save me?” 

1 was convinced by her story, and I was 
also sobered by it. “Because I remembered 
you at Lucerne. Because, if you will hear 
me now, I love you.” 


OU must remember that I was in the 

shadow of the room, while she was 
in the light. As I went forward now she 
recognized me with a cry that held more 
pain than joy. “To see you again under 
such circumstances as these! What have 
Idone? What have I done?” 

“Nothing that cannot be undone, I hope. 
It was your uncle who planned this. I do 
not believe there is guilt in your own 
heart.” 

There was gratitude in the look that she 
gave me. “) have come here without my 
uncle’s knowledge,” she said simply. 
“He hoped to throw you off the track by 
making you believe him dead. He wished 
also to avoid any possible inquiry on the 
part of the police. If all went well he 
proposed to return later and make a claim 
for the money by impersonating a relative. 
There was only one loop-hole that was 
open, and you knew of it. You might 
seek to reach the ship with a message, and 
he learned by having you followed that 
you sent such a message.” 

“Why, yes.” 

“If they stop the ship and open the box 
they will know that there has been deceit 
and trickery. The insurance company 
will investigate. They will not pay the 
money.” 

“Do you want them to pay the money, 
Miss Heller?” 

Her face flushed hotly, and I knew that 
she was the right sort of a woman, if from 
no other evidence. I had seen enough of 
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the world to understand that the woman 
who isn’t on the level has lost the power of 
blushing. 

“No, believe me, believe me, I don’t 
want the money paid over now. That is 
why I have come to you tonight. That is 
why I wanted to get possession of the 
negatives,” she protested. “I do not know 
what steps my uncle will take now. I 
must be in a position to checkmate 
him—”’ 

“You have really broken with him?” 

“I have broken with him.” Her lips 
trembled. 

“But you want to save him?” 

“Of course, I want to save him, in any 
honorable way.” 

“Then he must remain dead. The 
insurance people will not push the investi- 
gation unless a claim is put in for the 
money. You must send word to him, and 
make it clear that I know all about the 
case. If anybody is to be cheated it had 
better be his creditors, and if they believe 
him dead, they will charge his accounts up 
to profit and loss.” 

“You are so good and so resourceful,” 
she said, which was not true. “I will go 
back to him and help him start anew.” 
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“But you have broken with him. 
have blocked his plans.” 

“Oh, yes, and he talked to me so bitterly 
—what am I to do?” 

She was very beautiful even with the 
anguish that haunted her face. And I did 
not forget that I had walked beside her in 
Lucerne. 

“T expect that we are both of age and 
know our own minds,” I said. “Mine is 
made up. I want you to marry me.” 

There is very little more to relate. As 
soon as we were certain that Gustaf Heller 
would agree to remain dead, we were 
married. We went to Rhode Island for 
the purpose and made our home in a vil- 
lage where we were not known. The 
newspapers never found us out. The wire- 
less message, as it happened, did not 
reach the ship to which it was directed; 
but we notified the insurance people con- 
fidentially. not to honor any claim if it 
were presented. 

Oh, the studio showed a profit from the 
day that the light of newspaper publicity 
shone upon it. I sold it to Dobson at the 
end of the year for $3,000, and he paid me 
with his note. My good old aunt wasn’t 
such a fool, after all. 


You 
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Nar pperea a twitter of birds in the tree tops, 
A presage of incoming morn 
In the glory cloud banks of sunrise, 

And the cry of baby new born. 


The flowers are heavy with sweetness 
Sparkling with cool drops of dew 

As we breathe a prayer of thanksgiving 
For coming, dear baby, of you. 


You came to us in the morning 
And left at the close of the day: 


But O the difference to us 


In that morning and evening in May. 


Alice Hamilton Rich. 
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CHAPTER XIII—Continued 


them upon a troubled smile. 


” 


B ite: Y opened her lips only to shut 


“However,” says the doctor, “we 
will get back to that later. Now, I want to 
ask you some questions. Please be frank as 
well as accurate in your answers. Do either 
of you boys know anything about how 
Vinol was killed?” 

“No, sir’—from both boys simulta- 
neously. 

“Did either of you kill him or help kill 
him?” 

Very emphatic “No, sir!” 

“How did you find him? You, Roger.” 

“He was lying across the nickel basins 
in the toilet room,” says Roger, “‘and the 
pistol was on the floor. We just happened 
to see his feet sticking out; he had on 
tan-colored shoes. And the door was 
open, something had fallen against it 
when the crash came. So we saw his 
shoes. We had come back to get the bags 
and things mother and auntie hadn’t 
time to grab up; and we went into the 
next car to ours, because it was easier 
getting out of. We found him stone 
dead.” 

“Could the revolver have shot him if 
he held it, himself?” 

“Easy,”—Roger looking at Sam, who 
adds, “I guess it did, too.” 

The doctor proceeded to reconstruct 
the scene. Sam quite willingly personated 


Vinol. As the drama proceeded the doctor 
directed the action. “There was a crum- 
pled towel on the basin when I came in 
afterwards to look up the matter. The 
two men who found him and brought him 
out said it was there; did you find it there? 
You did? Well, put that towel there. He 
is washing his hands. He goes heavily 
armed, having been threatened by more 
than one enemy. He has his revolver out 
on the desk, the 32 calibre; there’s a 38 
in the bag on the floor. His pistol has the 
safety catch up, or he pushed it up when 
that first shiver and crack ran through 
the train. Take the position, Sam, re- 
volver in hand. It seems to me quite 
possible, even probable, that when he 
heard the jar and the door swing he grabbed 
that revolver and released the safety; he 
thought his foes were on him—that would 
account for the fright and anger on his 
face—and the crash made the pistol go off; 
so it shot him. That will do, Sam. Now, 
how did that red hand get pasted on him?” 

“We pasted it,” Roger replied for Sam. 

“You boys having started the Red 
Hand business, found it acting in unex- 
pected and awkward ways, and suddenly, 
you thought you saw a chance to divert 
the suspicion from Kuno, who is entirely 
innocent?” 

“Yes, sir,” in chorus again. 

“Hmn. I thought so. You happened 
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to have with you a few Red Hands and 
numbers. How?” 

“We didn’t dare leave them behind,” 
explained Roger, “besides we had a kind 
of notion, which we gave up, of sticking 
one or two of them somewhere in Chicago. 
So we had them and—”’ 

“And Sam said now was your chance. 
Cleverish of Sam, eh?” 


ETTY glanced from the perspiring and 
desperately embarrassed Roger to the 
lad she had always termed his follower; 
pallid, calm and alert, he hadn’t the air of 
a follower now; he looked almost compas- 
sionately at Roger. “I guess we better tell 
the whole thing,” he said. “Roger just 
went into it because I was so set on it—”’ 

“T didn’t; I wanted to go as much as 
you,” Roger interrupted, “and we didn’t 
think it was right the way these loan 
sharks were getting poor people’s money. 
Mrs. Bings was nearly crazy.” 

“Tt wasn’t going off at half-cock business” 
—Sam took the word quietly, but with an 
air of decision that made the doctor flash 
a swift glance at Betty; she nodded; they 
were making discoveries about boys as 
well as conspiracies; here was the master 
spirit that had cowed the town desperadoes, 
baffled the detectives and put a peaceful 
Western city on the front page of the news- 
papers of the whole country a dozen times! 
He fished out a handkerchief of sparkling 
freshness (save where it had been used 
about the crank of a motor car) and 
wiped his face as he spoke. He stood 
awkwardly, a little round shouldered, 
shifting his weight from one foot to the 
other; there wasn’t a particle of poSe or 
heroic pretension about him; anyone 
could see that he was bothered, but he was 
not frightened; he might be realizing the 
consequences of his actions, but he was 
as little disposed to be ashamed or remorse- 
ful as to glory in them. The main anxiety 
in his very quickly and effectively working 
intellect was to shield Roger, therefore he 
told the truth; no persuasion and no force 
would have squeezed the truth out of him, 
one could gather, had it made Roger’s 
case worse. 

“We were talking and thinking about 
the way this town is run for more than a 
year,” said Sam; “just because we are 
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boys is no reason why we should be willing 
to have our town disgraced and people 
robbed and killed and driven into killing 
themselves. Every word you said about 
it all is true, and we believed you. It 
seemed to us that the only way to reform 
things was to scare the criminals instead 
of being scared by them. As things are 
run in this country, the law-abiding folks 
have their hands tied, but the*toughs and 
the pikers and the criminals generally have 
a free hand because the decent people are 
afraid of breaking the law; and the hood- 
lums don’t mind the law a little bit. That’s 
why we started in to clean up the town. 
We sent out the letters. It was dead 
easy. We pitched on Wiggers because he 
hasn’t any sand, and I knew about some 
rotten bad jobs he had been in; of course 
I hung them over him, too. But he was 
terrified all right and skipped. Then we 
framed up that murder. Roger swiped 
the key; it wasn’t truly lost. I dressed 
up like Wiggers, near’s I could. We 
figured that when he read in the papers 
about his being murdered he would sup- 
pose we’d mistaken another poor devil for 
him and had kept our word. So he would- 
n't be hankering to undeceive us.” 

“Then you ‘went to the garage and 
mussed things up and next to the house, 
did you?” the doctor put in. He had his 
little red notebook out and was consulting 
it. “Il suppose you came home on an 
earlier train to get the time.” 

“Yes, sir. When it was time, we went 
down to the station, and Paul” (Paul was 
the Cary’s chauffeur) “met us all right, 
just like we’d got off the train. We went 
into the house and I slipped out again, 
but Roger staid so if there would be a 
telephone he could be ready to answer it. 
I got in the Dalrymple house with the key. 
and lay down, and I made my hand awful 
cold with snow so’s if they touched it they 
would think I was sure-enough dead. 
You see we had to have it in a house to 
make our get-away, and there wasn’t 
any other house but ours, and my mother’s 
so nervous—” 

“But the blood? 
said the doctor. 

“He bled himself,” Roger said before 
Sam could answer. “I wanted him to 
bleed me for it, but he wouldn’t; he said 


It was human blood,” 
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it would make him look pale. We found 
out how to do it from you.” 

“Great Heavens!” groaned the doctor, 
“fam I responsible for more of your devil- 
try?” 

“It was when I was asking you about 
stopping bleeding, don’t you remember?” 
Betty could not but admire the meek and 
chastened demeanor of the erstwhile irre- 
pressible Roger—‘‘and Sam asked how 
about bleeding people, after you had shown 
us how to work a tourniquet. You showed 
us that, too!” 

“T did. I must have been out of my 
mind. Well, go on.” 

“That’s about all. Everything worked 
like we had planned it. I got out while 
they were in front. I rammed my coat 
and trousers down the flue; I lighted the 
fire, so no one would look down there; 
and I got a chance to go down cellar and 
burn my hat and my shoes; we had 
everything fixed. When they telephoned 
Roger he came over and I joined him in 
the alley; he had another hat—I mean cap 
for me.” 

“How about Kuno, was he in it?” 

“No sir. I guess he suspected, but he’s 
a real samurai and he never gave anything 
away. We didn’t tell him anything be- 
cause we thought it would be better for 
him. Kuno’s a little Jap bit of all right.” 


HE doctor took a turn across the room 

and back. 

“T suppose you unterrified citizens know 
that you are skating pretty near a peni- 
tentiary offense?” 

“Yes, sir. lf we’re found out.” 

“Nice for your mothers,” fumed the 
doctor. Roger looked distinctly wretched, 
but Sam only smiled a pale little smile, 
saying, ‘““We ain’t going to get found out 
if you’ll help us, and Miss Betty, too”— 
he made his awkward, boyish little bow 
at Betty. 

“My word!” ejaculated the doctor. 
Then—“Do you realize what Miss Gray 
has saved you from by her quick work with 
the typewriter?” 

“Yes, sir. We think she acted splen- 
didly—”’ 

“Indeed we do, Miss Betty, we’re awfully 
grateful to you,” cried Roger. 

“We are,” said Sam, “but’—flushing 
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with his first sign of feeling—‘aren’t we 
all trying to help make thfhgs better?” 

“Do you think you have?” the doctor 
inquired very gravely. ‘“Vinol is dead be- 
cause he was so afraid of you he went 
armed to the teeth. He was not a very 
desirable member of society and deserved 
to be killed, probably; still it is a pretty 
awful responsibility to have his blood on 
our souls—yes, I take my share; I sput- 
tered out all my disgust and irritation 
before you youngsters, forgetting, as I 
never should have forgotten, that you 
could not discriminate, and know that 
there is a right way and a wrong way of 
remedying even bad abuses. The differ- 
ence between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Latin races has been that the Anglo-Saxon 
was strong enough to be patient, the 
Latin smashes the whole fabric of society 
to right one part out of gear. Judge which 
course you have followed. You very easily 
and effectually could have rescued those 
poor women and that Italian by taking 
their cases to your mother and your aunt, 
Roger. But acting on your own respon- 
sibility you have brought bitter fear and 
suffering on them—” 

“Do they need to know?” Roger blurted 
out. 

“Radcliffe found a piece of stiff red 
paper out of which had been cut a hand. 
She found it when she was sweeping up 
your room, Roger, and cleaned out some 
drawers. She laid it on the table, being 
called away just then, and your aunt found 
it there. She compared the hand with 
the hand in the letter of Unterrified Citizen 
reproduced in the Blade, the first letter. 
It was precisely the same. Your aunt, 
later, contrived to get a look at the letter 
itself which Miss Gray is keeping. The 
red hand on it and on other letters is always 
gummed or pasted on. It is made of shiny 
red paper with a tiny cord or rep to its 
fibre. Pieces of this fiber paper were 
found in Roger’s room by Radcliffe. 
Also, your aunt noted that you were al- 
ways locking your door. You never 
locked your door before. She herself 


found up in your room some typewriter 
paper just like the paper on which the 
letters were written. She had been writing 
on her typewriter before Miss Gray came 
Just 


in and had noticed the loose letter. 
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after Miss Gray left she went into the room 
again and wrote another letter. She dis- 
covered what had been done. She, too, 
noted the remarkable fact regarding that 
loose letter and the letter of Unterrified 
Citizen. We can’t very well prevent your 
aunt knowing in view of these things.” 

“T don’t mind Miss Dalrymple,” said 
Sam, “but how about Radcliffe?” 

“Your aunt, seeing that Radcliffe was 
worried, persuaded her to make a clean 
breast of it. Then she said, ‘That Red 
Hand? I carried it away to look at it. 
Those boys are so excited over this ridicu- 
lous secret society they have been cutting 
out red hands like the one in the letter. 
I meant to compare it with the paper.’ 
Of course Radcliffe wanted to compare it; 
and of course your aunt had altered the 
shape so the cut out place did not fit. So 
much for that. Now, there’s another 
aspect. You had not the least idea of 
forging a weapon for the enemies and 
looters of society; yet—you have, and the 
ugly rent in Mr. Wendell’s house, the 
slight wounds which might have been 
deadly, received by his child and the 
governess, I don’t see but what they are 
owed to you, and you are the original 
promoters. When you turn a vicious dog 
loose, there’s no telling how many people 
he may bite! Violence is such a high ex- 
plosive it is very difficult to prevent its 
bursting its own gun! Do you see, 
boys?” 

Roger nodded dejectedly and Sam said, 
“T guess we weren’t big enough to swing 
it. When we thought Buckingham had 
committed suicide, we decided to quit. 
But when this Graff-Buckingham gang got 
back at us so, we didn’t like people here 
to think we were that sort, so we wrote 
that letter.” 

“T guess you'll have to have them think 
so now. That is your best way out of a 
dangerous condition. You see what un- 
wise tampering with violent ways may 
lead to. It’s as true now as in the days 
of the psalmist, ‘As he came he went; 
and what profit shall he have who laboreth 
for the wind?’” 

The doctor spoke solemnly, and he 
reached the boys’ conscience; they ex- 
changed glances. “‘We’ll do just as you 
say, Doctor,” said Roger. “Yes, sir,” said 
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Sam, but unconsciously he sighed, and the 
doctor laid a kind hand on his shoulder. 

“Wait a minute,” said Betty, “there is 
a question J want to ask. The last time 
I was here I got a little red hand on my 
heel; does anybody know how?” 

“T was over here,” said Roger, “and I 
had one in my pocket. I thought I lost it 
out on the street, but I guess the pesky 
little thing slipped out here in the house.” 

“T think perhaps,” suggested the doctor, 
“that the first thing in order now is to 
destroy every vestige of red hand or red 
paper.” 

“We have,” said Sam. 

“Well, destroy it over.” 

The boys smiled ruefully. “I guess we 
got to go now,” said Sam. He thanked 
Betty (as did Roger) when he made his 
farewell, and as he held out his hand to 
the doctor he said simply, “Next time 1’ll 
tell you about it beforehand.” 

The doctor had no idea how soon that 
next time was to come. 


CHAPTER XIV 
On BrLiincs AVENUE 


8 Kone two boys, after leaving the house, 
got into Roger’s car and went away 
at a most unusual moderation of speed. 
For a few minutes there was no word be- 
tween them; then Roger breathed (with a 
great sigh), “Well, he let us off easy!” 

A queer sound caused him to turn his 
head, and astonishment clutched his 
throat, consternation choked him, for Sam 
—SAM—! was crying! He didn’t even 
pretend to be coughing or blowing his nose; 
the tears were rolling, visible and big, 
down his freckled cheeks; he sniffed and 
he sobbed, not loudly, but without re- 
straint. “Oh, he gave me the kibosh all 
right, all right,” he gurgled. “I thought 
we were reformers, we were clearing up 
this town, we were running the whole 
shooting match, and all we were was kids 
monkeying with the buzz-saw! I’d like 
to lie down and be run over?” 

“No, you would not,” growled Roger, 
“pull yourself together! You know we 
put up a good fight and scared the old 
town stiff. Tain’t ended yet, neither— 
say, what’s up?” For Sam, the tears still 
on his cheeks, had checked his consolation 
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by a fierce grip of his arm, deflecting the 
handle bar. 

“Sh-h!” hissed Sam, “watch those two 
Detroit electrics.” 

Roger’s eyes followed the two electirc 
broughams which had passed them just 
as they came to the cross street. He had 
had no purpose in coming out to Billings 
Avenue at Sam’s suggestion. There was 
no suspicion in his mind as he looked after 
the two machines going at a gentle pace 
down the avenue. 

“What’s stung you?” he cried. 

The tears were brushed from Sam’s 
cheek; he was frowning; his mouth 
hardened, his eyes gleamed. Without 
turning he answered, “Those two cars 
are just alike; they got just the same 
bunch of Killarney roses in the bouquet 
holder, and Mr. Jacob Wendell is sitting 
in both of them. And they both have the 
same number!” 

“Wow!” exploded Roger. But he was 
really trying to appear intelligent; he 
wanted time to grope. 

“T found out it’s today Tony expects to 
pull off his big job.” 

Roger’s nimble mind gathered itself in 
a big jump. 

“They expect Wendell to give up a pot 
of money, and—and he’s trying to fool 
them some way?” 

“Don’t go so fast; keep well back so 
they don’t see us; watch ’em!” was Sam’s 
only answer. And Roger in silence pur- 
sued. 

Billings Avenue is a lonely suburban 
road slipping from asphalt into macadam, 
running through wide unbuilt spaces into 
the fields and the farms, going straight 
as a ruler toward the smouldering west. 
There are few cross streets. 

Down the highway the two broughams 
went noiselessly, and a long space behind, 
the boys’ stronger and swifter car saun- 
tered leisurely. 


EARLY at the end of the roadway in 
sight, the second car turned. There was 
a side street there down which, it disap- 
peared. The first car went on a block 
further, then turned itself and came back 
down Billings Avenue. 
“It’s us down a side street and after 
that other car,” declared Sam. “If I’m 
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right we'll find it waiting to join this car 
on some side street.” 

“But which is the real car?” cried Roger. 

“The real car is going up and down 
Billings Avenue as per instructions. The 
sham car is going to wait and join the real 
car behind when the time comes; then it 
will turn down a side street where the cops 
can surely see it, and the real car will do 
the trick while the cops are pursuing the 
counterfeit. See?” 

“Looks like,” agreed Roger. 
I best phone somebody.” 

“Do you see that old farmer in the 
buggy? I’ve seen him three times. While 
you phone I’ve a notion to shadow him.” 

“They don’t intend to be seen, do they?” 
said Roger. “I guess the second car and 
the second Wendell isn’t any of our folks, 
whatever it is.” 

“Tt’s part of their game,” said Sam. 
“They’ve told him to go backwards and 
forwards on this road until he gets some 
word from somebody. I bet they’re on to 
the police having a lot of spies on them, 
and they mean to get them off the trail 
with that false brougham. And, another 
thing! It’s bound to be near something 
doing. Roger, you hike over to that farm- 
house and ’phone. ’Phone your mother, 
same time, you’re off with me; and ’phone 
McCabe—but that’s nix, he won’t be there. 
Hike and come back here.” 

Roger was quick-witted enough to com- 
prehend and he obeyed orders with alac- 
rity and amazing speed. 

While he was gone something hap- 
pened. A black automobile stopped oppo- 
site the first electric brougham for a min- 
ute, hardly more, and a man handed a 
bundle of some kind from one to the other. 

Sam was puzzled, for the bundle went 
to Wendell’s car, and nothing came back; 
instead, the black automobile (which 
looked like a taxicab) passed to the nearest 
cross road and turned on it, appearing no 
more. Wendell’s brougham kept on its 
way a little space, then it stopped and 
stood still for four minutes by Sam’s 
counting. 

At the end of four times sixty, the 
brougham went on, almost out of Sam’s 
vision in that pale light. Then again it 


“T reckon 


stopped. Two men seemed to arise from 
nowhere and get into the car, which turned 
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and came toward him. While he was 
watching, Roger returned. Sam _ hur- 
riedly informed him of what had hap- 
pened. 

“Maybe it’s a wrong guess,”’ said he in 
conclusion, “but I bet Wendell isn’t driving 
that machine now; it’s one of those men. 
Now why? I don’t see any why except 
that they don’t want him to know where 
they’re taking him. What gets me is that 
bundle which they gave him. Gave him, 
he didn’t give them.” 

“The other electric came up on the 
avenue just now and turned off. It was a 
decoy duck, you think?” 

“Sure thing. 1 daresay McCabe or 
Shertain is hot foot after it this minute.” 

“This machine they don’t want anybody 
to know. How about the number, though? 
Won’t that give it away?” 

Sam whistled. “That’s what they were 
doing behind the machine,” he cried. 
“T was sure they bent over. They slung 
on a new number!” 

“Well, couldn’t that bundle be clothes 
or something which they put on Wendell 
to make him look different?” 

Sam looked admiringly at Roger and 
exclaimed, “I believe you’ve hit it, bo! 
Of course! They’re turning, Roger, I 
gotta go after them; you wait for the 
doctor. I’ll be back.” 


FREPORE Roger, who had jumped out, 
preparatory to telephoning, could in- 
terpose the objection at his tongue’s end, 
he was staring at the rear lamp of his own 
motor car as it whizzed down the road. 

In a minute it had turned a corner. 

Roger’s wrath found an impotent kind of 
expression in shaking his fist at the blank 
horizon; there was nothing to do but 
wait for the doctor. He did not have long 
to wait, and, this time, before he opened 
his lips, he hopped into the car and settled 
himself in the seat. 

The doctor listened to his story with a 
frowning brow. 

“Bound to be in at the finish, and likely 
as not, likelier than not, to be shot full of 
holes—O Lord!” was his disgusted and 
dismal comment. “Volcanoes aren’t in 
it with boys of a certain age. O Lord!” 
he groaned again. 

Roger preserved a diplomatic silence. 
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“1 suppose we would better get our 
information to the police, quick as we 
can.” 

“He said he would come back here, 
sir,” ventured Roger with diffidence. 

“You think he will?” 

“Sure, if they don’t kill him. 
he would.” 

“He does keep his word pretty well,” 
grunted the doctor grudgingly. He looked 
sharply at Roger. “Get out and keep on 
guard; I’ll be back in a minute. No 
objections. You’re a soldier on duty, 
you know, young scout!” 

Roger gulped down his remonstrance; 
with a rueful smile he saluted and in utter 
dumbness leaped back to the ground. 

Perhaps to reward him, hardly had the 
doctor gone than he had a glimpse of the 
Wendell electric which went directly past 
him. He was in the shadow, but the car 
was in the light. There were three men 
in the car. One had his cap pulled down 
over his eyes and his coat collar pulled 
up about his gray beard. He was leaning 
back. The man beside him, a square- 
shouldered man with a red beard, was 
driving; the man opposite, bearded also 
and wearing glasses, was talking in an 
animated manner” showing long, white 
teeth as he smiled. They were gone almost 
before Roger’s sharp young eyes gathered 
the picture; this much, however, he noted. 
He gave every detail to the doctor, who 
nodded thoughtfully. “Very good, Roger, 
very good. Tony and Buckingham, I’ll 
give long odds. Long white teeth, you 
say; that’s Buck. Beards and hair false, 
of course. And they rigged up poor Wen- 
dell to fool us. Which way? Down the 
Avenel Road? Anybody follow?” 

“Half a dozen, I should say, but they 
all went on except one old farmer in a 
buggy,”’ answered Roger. ‘“‘The others 
were in machines. I knew them all. They 
weren’t -after that electric, I’m sure.” 
He ran over the list and the doctor agreed. 

“But the old farmer,” he queried, “the 
kept on? What kind of a horse did he 
have?” 

“The horse was rough and uncurried 
looking, but a very good traveler,” said 
Roger. 

“And the man didn’t seem familiar to 
you?” 


He said 
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“No, sir. He was an old man in specs 
and round shouldered; his hands were 
bare, big knobby hands, and he had a 
longish nose and he was chewing tobacco.” 

“There I think you are wrong,” said the 
doctor. “He was chewing licorice; Pat 
neveg could endure to chew tobacco. It 
was Pat Cathcart, the reckless rascal.” 

Roger looked mortified. ‘He’s awfully 
well made up,” he admitted. 

“He has a gift of that sort. When he 
was at Harvard, running for the Dickey, 
they sent him out dressed up as an old 
woman, and he had to throw fits in a 
Boston & Maine car. He did it so well 
he fooled a young medical student—luckily 
for him the only doctor on the train, and 
they took up a collection for the’ unfor- 
tunate woman. Pat was a good deal 
bothered what to do with it. 1 believe he 
gave it to the Animal Rescue finally. 
Those hands are grand. They’re the thin- 
nest kind of rubber gloves, the knobs are 
stuffed in them; across the street you’d 
swear they were real. Well, I think every- 
thing is going on right—if only I could 
see that Sam.” 

“There they come again! 
back!” exclaimed Roger. 
added, “And that’s Sam.” 


Going right 
In a second he 


FIRST the Wendell brougham whirled 

past on the sixth speed; next came the 
rickety buggy of the old farmer; last was 
Roger’s shining car and Sam at the wheel, 
and drew up opposite them in the cross 
street. 

“TI come to report, sir,” said Sam. 

“You would better,” said the doctor. 
He listened attentively to Sam’s story, 
while Roger watched the vehicles, accord- 
ing to command, from the corner. 

“I saw Mr. Cathcart,” said Sam, “and 
he’s given the word. Those fellers are just 
running in figure eights. I guess they’ve 
blindfolded Mr. Wendell and want to 
mix him up. Mr. Cathcart thinks they’ll 
end up in the chicken farm outside that 
Buckingham is pretending to run. They’ll 
have some men there, and after Tony has 
taken the loot and turned Mr. Wendell 
loose, so he won’t get hurt, they’ll jump. 
At least that’s how I figure it out.” 

“You figure very straight, Sam. You 
are an able pair of conspirators for or 
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against the law. Now I’ll tell you what 
Roger has picked up”—which he did in 
two short sentences. 

“They’ve turned the corner, sir,” an- 
nounced Roger at his elbow. 

“They'll come back directly,”’ the doctor 
concluded, “but there’s no need for you 
boys to wait. It’s past seven; your mother 
will be worrying.” 

“No, sir, I’ve phoned her I’m not com- 
ing back to dinner. I told Selma to tell 
her I was going to stay with Sam, I’d tell 
her why when I got back.” 

“And Sam’s mother?” 

“T had gone out to stay with Roger, 
but we saw this and we had to change 
plans.”” Sam spoke. 

“T see,” said the doctor drily. “Well, 
you would better both be getting home at 
once. I don’t think, under the circum- 
stances, that telephone will entirely reas- 
sure your mother, Roger. Yours might 
be resting easy, Sam, so you could safely 
go with him. Thank you for your ser- 
vices. I'll send you a telephone the 
minute I can. Good-bye.” 

The boys, with one involuntary, auto- 
matic impulse, drew a deep, tragic sigh. 

“I know, I know, the doctor sympa- 
thized, ‘‘you feel uncommonly hurt, but 
your mothers would be hurt a great deal 
worse if you were to be hit by a stray 
bullet. You’ll have to trust and to obey.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sam. 

“Yes, sir,” said Roger. 

They were both in Roger’s machine by 
now, their despondent young eyes fixed 
themselves simultaneously on the long 
gray line of Billings Avenue; simultane- 
ously they sighed again. 

“Ain’t it fierce to have to go?” said 
Roger. 

**Ain’t it?” said Sam. 

Nevertheless, Roger released the clutch 
and moved slowly on, preparing to turn. 
And then—fate gave them a surprise. 

The Wendell brougham, which had 
entered the avenue further up, passed 
them on its highest speed, unattended. 
Not a block away, hardly half a block, 
indeed, one of the tires blew out with the 
crack of a pistol shot. The machine 


trembled, lurched forward, stopped. Two 
men sprang out to examine the mischief. 
At the same moment from the opposite 
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cross street an old farmer, in a dilapidated 
buggy drawn by a very good horse, trotted 
up to the brougham. 

The doctor muttered something about 
crazy recklessness and sent his car to the 
same place. 

Flesh and blood couldn’t bear the strain 
of leaving at such a moment; Roger’s 
car was close behind. 

And it was either Sam or Roger who per- 
ceived a shabby taxicab approaching from 
the upper end of the avenue. Naturally 
it was Sam who suggested getting their 
own machine across the road in such wise 
that—the road being partially occupied 
by a pile of building brick and sand accord- 
ing to the hospitable usage of roads in 
Western towns—passage was completely 
blocked for vehicles. 

This accomplished, the boys had leisure 
to take in the situation. Only two men 
had jumped out of the car. They had 
examined the wreck and were swearing and 
proclaiming that they were on their way 
to catch a train. 

“T guess you kain’t make no train on 
a bare tire,” remarked the old farmer. 
“Tf it’s real important I kin give ye a lift, 
though.” 

“There’s a taxicab coming,” said one 
of the men pointing. 

“And here comes a automobile—two 
of ’em,” added the farmer. “I'll whistle 
to stop ’em. Hay! You!” And he 
whistled twice with such extraordinary 
and echoing volumes that merely lips and 
two fingers did not seem adequate to the 
sound. As he whistled the red-bearded 
man made a dive for the door of the electric 
car. 


HE instant the man was in the brough- - 


am he flung out of the door a dress 
suitcase. The next instant he switched on 
the light, for the street lights were very 
dim. A man was huddled in one corner of 
the seat, a man whose legs and arms were 
bound and who had a white handkerchief 
gag over his mouth. The other bent over 
him. A long white flash wavered at the 
end of his crooked arm. 
“Now, you get yours,” he said between 
his teeth. 
He lifted the knife to strike, but it rattled 
harmlessly on to the metal sill of the door; 
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as the other door swung back, a man’s 
face peered over a revolver barrel; the 
revolver barked. The man with the red 
beard fell against the door with such 
impetus it burst open and he tumbled 
on the pavement. 

Dr. Remsen picked up the knife. Ina 
few swift strokes he severed Wendell’s 
bond; he plucked the gag from his mouth. 

Wendell stood, bracing himself, but 
smiling. “I’m a bit numb, but I will be 
all right in a second,” said he, “give me 
the knife; let’s get after them—” 

The doctor was barely out of the car 
before he stopped at a fusillade of revolver 
shots. : 

On the ground, doubled into a sickening 
heap, lay the man with the beard; on top 
of him lay his companion. Pat Cathcart, 
with the suitcase in his hand, was bending 
over Roger, who extended a bloody arm. 
McCabe and Simpkins were out of their 
car on the ground. Two or three more 
policemen stood among the cars on the 
street. 

Roger wore a happy smile. ‘Nothing 
doing,” cried he, “just a scratch’”—as the 
doctor almost ferociously peeled off the 
sleeve—‘‘you see Buck, he grabbed the 
loot and tried to shoot me when I wouldn’t 
get out of the way—did shoot, but Pat 
jumped on him so it went wild; he got 
away from Pat and made for the road— 
to run around to another car that came 
up—and then the cops shot him. They’re 
hiking down the road now, after those other 
fellers, but I guess they won’t catch them; 
but they’ve got these two for keeps, I 
guess.” 

Which, indeed, proved the bare truth. 
Buckingham and Graff were stone dead. 

“And now,” said the doctor drily, “shall 
we join the ladies?” 

* 7 * 

Pat stood a little aside with Betty; he 
had pulled off his wig and beard and his 
disguising gloves; he had managed to get 
her hand and he kept it. Neither of them 
ever could remember how this wonderful 
thing had happened. Pat accused Betty, 
months later, when he dared—of shame- 
lessly accepting him without a proposal. 
What matter? somehow they both under- 
stood; it seemed as if they had understood 
from the beginning of the world. 
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“Were you frightened?’’ laughed he. 
“Of course I was, do you suppose I 

would have let you—have let you—if I 

hadn’t been frightened. It was just as 

mean of you. I was frightened to death.” 

“And when you saw me, you looked so 
adorable and so—approachable that I 
couldn’t help it; I had to kiss you! But 
my intentions are strictly honorable; I’ll 
marry you tomorrow!”’ 

“Indeed you will not, not for a long 
while—listen, they are calling us.”’ 

The doctor and Elinor exchanged a 
glance. “I’m so very, very glad, dear,” 
said Elinor in a whisper. 

“So am I for you,” 
back. 

Anne, meanwhile, was questioning Roger 
who had a salutary meekness of mien. Sam, 
pale and portentously somber, sat on the 
cornucopia sofa by Roger’s side; anyone 
could see that the court was in session. 

“And what,” inquired Mrs. Dalrymple, 
‘fs going to protect you now?” She had 
had the whole story from her sister, before 
they came; she had not been severe, 
simpty seeking relentlessly for facts. 


whispered Betty 
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The doctor intervened: “Come now, 
Sister Anne,” he rernarked cheerfully, 
“those young cubs don’t deserve to be 
safe; but they are. The police force 
thinks it has got down to bed-rock, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded Pat, “McCabe 
told me that he always had known that 
Buck was a Red Hand spy. They’ve got 
it all checked up.” 

“And Buck and Graff will never contra- 
dict,” put in Pat. “And Mr. Wendell is 
so pleased with catching the blackmailers 
and your assuring him his mother will ‘yet 
well that he is going to give them a cool 
ten thousand for the crowd. So—the 
coast’s clear.” 

Anne Dalrymple drew a long breath. 
The Red Hand did the same. 

“Well, boys, will you swear off reform- 
ing things in future?” said the doctor. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Sam, “’til 1’m twenty- 
one.” - 

“Let us promise,” said the doctor, 
“that we will never speak of the Red Hand 
again, not even among ourselves.” 

And so far they have kept their word. 


MY BEACON 


TRAIGHT as an arrow across the night, 
Over the waste of an empty sea, 
Cleaving the distance, there leaps to me, 
Cored like a ruby, a beacon light. 


Ah, how I wait 


till it leaps the dark, 


Swift to my eyes where I watch and yearn, 
Sure of its rhythmical, sweet return; 
Lighting my soul at its fiery spark! 


What if one dwelt in its very tower; 
(Tower surmised on a shore unknown)! 
Had the dear care of it all one’s own, 

Guarding it, loving it, hour by hour; 


Bidding it blossom one’s great red rose; 
Feeling its warmth on one’s face and hands?- 
Well, I may watch on my far, dark sands; 
Watch while my ruby-heart fades and glows. 


Flashes and vanishes, blooms and dies. 
Lonely the midnight and long to endure? 
Not while my beacon light, steadfast, sure, 

Throbs o’er the deeps to me, comradewise! 

—Marian Warner Wildman. 
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The THoman with the Baby | 


By Russell Kelso Carter 


eas an ordinary sight, 

Just a tiny little mite 

Of humanity, and yet, with one accord, 
Everybody on the car 
Felt more sociable by far 

When the woman with the baby got aboard. 











The conductor helped her in, 
Yelled, “Step forward, please!” the din 
Of the grinding motors ’neath the platform roared, 
As he pushed her up the aisle, 
And displayed a smirchy smile, 
When the woman with the baby got aboard. 
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She was poor and coarsely dressed, 
But a banker in his best 
Gave his seat with all the grace he could afford; 
And a colored serving maid 
Moved her bundle just a shade 
When the woman with the baby got aboard. 
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They were jawing politics— 
Two rough “heelers,” badly mixed 
With all the slang and slither of the “ward”’; 
But they grinned from ear to ear, 
“Be St. Pathrick! thot’s a dear!” 
When the woman with the baby got aboard. 
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All the women in the car 
Craned their necks from near and far, 
With their hatpins pretty near each other gored; 
And they bowed and smiled and laughed, 
And behaved like they were daft 
When the woman with the baby got aboard. 











And the cherub, soft and fair, 
With its wide, unwinking stare, 
| Struck in every heart a tender, thrilling chord, 
And with infantile ado 
Gurgled out a soft “‘goo-goo,” 
When the woman with the baby got aboard. 
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MISS LOLA FISHER 


“Her sunny disposition as well as her personal charms, enhanced by a wealth of hair glinting with the golden 


glow of a happy temperament, have captured critics and public alike’ 




















THE SUNNY CHARM 
OF LOLA FISHER 











“Under Cover,’ there is a young lady 

who has already received the faverable 
comment of critics in her creation of a 
typical American girl, but keeps right on 
making the most of her opportunities. A 
few years ago Miss Lola Fisher was one 
of the sprightliest girls in Chicago, a leader 
in amateur theatricals, and voted by many 
admiring students of Chicago University 
the prettiest girl in Oak Park. Miss Fisher 
was clever with her pen, and her contribu- 
tions to the High School paper are treas- 
ures in the school archives. As an artist 
she also attained distinction, but admira- 
tion for the dramatic achievements of 
Miss Maude Adams, Miss Laurette Tay- 
lor and other leading actresses inspired 
Miss Fisher’s ambition to interpret char- 
acter in action as well as by pen and brush. 
Character study before and behind the 
footlights, she believes, furnishes a new 
point for a wide variety of real studies 
from life, without the limitations of a 
single model. 

Scarcely three years ago Miss Fisher 
began her stage career with a short season 
in stock companies, followed by a season 
with Zelda Sears in the “Nest Egg,” and 
a further stock engagement during the 
summer season. After an unusual success 
in “Forty-Five Minutes from Broadway” 
she was encouraged by many to go into 
musical comedy, but was not to be swerved 
from her allegiance to the drama. Five 
months with Belasco in San Francisco 
gave her valuable stage training, after 
which she played a soubrette part with 
Francis Wilson in “The Spiritualist.” 
The following summer she played in Chi- 
cago, her home city, and last September 
made her appearance in New York as 
Alice in “The Girl and the Pennant.” It 
was in this role that Alan Dale, the stern 
and relentless dramatic authority of Broad- 
way, pronounced Miss Fisher’s acting 
“adorable.” There was a winsomeness 


|" the cast of the new and successful play, 


about her personality that even hardened 
first-nighters and cynical critics could not 
resist. Her part was not big, but the 
audience found an intense interest in this 
piquant girl character who had a passion 
for souvenirs. From this part she stepped 
into the creation of Nora, the society bud 
in “Under Cover,” and many who have 
seen this play insist that Lola Fisher is 
an exact conception of the American girl— 
a character which heretofore had existed 
only in fancy. 

Her artistic instinct is reflected in what- 
ever Miss Fisher undertakes. In a little 
over two years on the stage she has already 
made a career in which she has been able 
to crowd a wide range of experience. The 
charm of her naturalness is increased by 
an. engaging personality, but her work 
shows first of all a keen intellectual alert- 
ness which presages a promising career. 
No matter how small the part, Miss 
Fisher knows how to make the most of 
it, and in her brief stage experience has 
already won a place as a favorite with 
theater-goers. Few young ladies on the 
American stage have been better able to 
impress themselves upon the theater-going 
public by simple, earnest and modest 
methods, and without spectacular spot- 
lights in their private life. Behind the 
footlights, in the drawing room, at a social 
function, in the kitchen or in the pazclor, 
she is the same frank, amiable young lady 
who wins friends. During her Boston 
engagement she kept in touch with many 
of her old friends, finding time also to 
pursue her studies in art and drama. Her 
sunny disposition as well as her personal 
charms, enhanced by a wealth of hair 
glinting with the golden glow of a happy 
tempe.arrent, have captured critics and 
public alike. Her admirers are numbered 
by thousands all over the country, who 
welcome her refreshingly direct and sim- 
ple concepiions of real human nature in the 
glow of the footlights. 
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PREPARING PARTY 
GUNS FOR ACTION 


By 
MITCHELL MANNERING 








REE from the fever heat of a presi- 
dential campaign, there is little 
interest in a_ political committee 

meeting; but when Chairman Charles 
Dewey Hilles called the Republican Na- 
tional Committee together, there was 
keen interest in the proceedings. The oppo- 
sing factions of the Republican party were 
represented, and after an exhaustive and 
frank discussion, the question of calling 
an early convention was voted upon. 
Every member of the committee seemed 
determined to present a solid front in the 
presidential campaign of 1916. There were 
present many of those who participated 
in the memorable June, 1912, convention 
at Chicago, but there seemed to be a dis- 
position on the part of everybody to meet 
the future with well-seasoned plans rather 
than to revel in reminiscences. The temper 
of the gathering conclusively indicated 
that the personal acrimony of the last 
campaign had run its course. The com- 
mittee appointed to draft a plan of action 
indicates a strong hope that the Republican 
party is lining up for an aggressive and 
progressive campaign, not overlooking 
the practical counsel and advice of the 
old veterans, scarred in many a political 
‘battle. The personnel of the committee 
was representative, and the proceedings 
indicated a resolve to have the Republican 
party ready to meet the emergency that 
seems imminent as a result of the Demo- 
cratic administration after the tariff returns 
are all in. There was a feeling among 
members of the party so long in power, that 
the industrial and business depression 
inevitable from radical changes made by 


the Democrats in the fiscal and tariff policy 
of the country would result in a call for 
the Republican party to take the reins 
of government again, and maintain the 
basic principle of protection that resulted 
in fifty years of unexampled prosperity 
and progress, even if it had produced some 
swollen fortunes. 


M Reser seemed to be absent any demon- 
stration of personal feeling, and the 
general expressions of personal good will 
toward President Wilson and the members 
of the opposing political party indicate that 
in future partisan contests will not be im- 
pregnated with personal hostility or envy 
of those who have prospered, but rather 
a contest for basic economic principles. 
The line-up has indicated that the old- 
time Repyblican convictions are stronger 
then ever—they still believe in the funda- 
mental principle of protection and in the 
rigid regulation of corporations. Evidence 
is accumulating from various sections of 
the country as to just how the new tariff 
bill is operating, which indicates the lines 
of cleavage for the Congressional campaign 
of 1914, which will be the overture for the 
presidential contest of 1916. 

The significant feature of the meeting 
was that every vote was practically unani- 
mous. On two of the important questions 
only a single dissenting vote was recorded, 
and this varied on different questions, 
showing that the committee was thoroughly 
deliberative in its action. The indications 
are that the presidential campaign will 
be conducted on new lines. The election 
of United States Senators by a direct vote 
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PREPARING PARTY ‘GUNS FOR ACTION IN _ 1916, 


has practically put the burden of the cam- 
paign both for Senators and Congressmen 
upon the National Congressional Repub- 
lican Committee. Plans have already 
been made to let the people know all that 
can be known concerning the results of 
the laws passed, and to begin a campaign 
of education on a scale that has not been 
known since the days of 1896. It is felt 
that the return of the Republican party 
must be accomplished, by a convincing 
and enthusiastic campaign dealing with 
fundamental prin- 
ciples rather than 
personalities. The 
question of leader- 
ship of the party 
does not appear to 
be of paramount 
concern, as it is felt 
that first of all there 
must be a cohesive 
and united party to 
lead, and that the 
party will come to- 
gether more on the 
natural inclination 
toward rehabili- 
tating party policies 
than exploiting per- 
sonal leaderships. 
The candidate, it is 
felt, will loom up as 
a logical result of a 
definite and un- 
swerving adherence 
to fixed principles, 
but first of all confi- 
dence must be in- 
spired by a united effort of Republicans 
in Congress. 


HE meeting in Washington was called 
for the purpose of considering the sug- 
gestion that an extraordinary National Con- 
vention should be held for the purpose of 
instituting some past-due reforms. If a 
special convention had been called, the 
rank and file of the party would have 
expected it to change the basis of conven- 
tion representation, making it more or less 
directly proportionate to the Republican 
vote cast at preceding Presidential elec- 
tions. 
Another change which would have been 
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demanded insistently and. undoubtedly 
would have been achieved, would have 
resulted in the recognition hereafter by 
National Conventions of delegates elected 
under state laws, even though such laws 
are in conflict with the rules of the party. 

An attempt would also have been made 
to create a tribunal to hear contests 
precipitated by dualh delegations which 
present themselves as claimants before 
all national conventions. 

These were the important subjects pre- 
sented to the party 
leaders. They did 
not arise as the re- 
sult of the acri- 
monious proceed- 
ings of the Conven- 
tion of 1912, but 
they were accentu- 
ated in that conven- 
tion. For many 
years an effort has 
been made in na- 
tional conventions 
to revise these very 
rules. Senator Quay 
of Pennsylvania and 
Senator Platt of 
New York sought 
in several conven- 
tions prior to 1908 
to cut down the 
southern represen- 
tation and leave the 
South shorn of its 
great power. Inthe 
days when this 
drastic treatment 
was first proposed the delegates from 
the South had forty per cent of the 
voting strength of a national convention. 
It has never been possible to solve this 
problem in a nominating convention, for 
the dominant element in the convention 
has been shrewd enough to form an alliance 
with those who were opposed to the change 
in the rules and defeat a program of reform. 

Then, too, there have been those cham- 
pions of the negro who have earnestly 
protested against the recognition by a 
Republican convention of a system in the 
South which~represses and disfranchises 
the negro. It has been argued that there 
were potential voters in the South who 
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were being denied their rights, and that 
the adoption by the Republicans of a 
system of representation which would 
leave the disfranchised Republicans with- 
out representation would be construed as 
giving tacit consent to the continuance of a 
tyrannical system. 

When the National Committee met to 
consider a suggestion that it should call 
a convention for the purpose of correcting 
these alleged abuses prior to the Congres- 
sional campaign of 1914, it developed a 
sharp division of opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of such a step. The line of cleavage 
in the Committee was very unexpected, 
even to those who keep abreast the constant 
changes in alignments. Those who stoutly 
advocated a convention were ex-Senator 
Crane of Massachusetts, Mr. Warren of 
Michigan, Mr. Niedringhaus of. Missouri, 
Senator Jones of Washington, ex-Governor 
Hadley of Missouri, Mr. Wasson of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Barnes of New York, and 
Colonel Hale of Maine. Messrs. Wasson, 
Niedringhaus, Hadley and Hale were 
Roosevelt delegates in the Convention of 
1912, and Messrs. Crane, Warren, Jones 
and Barnes supported Taft. 

The conspicuous opponents of the pro- 
posal for an extraordinary convention were 
Mr. Estabrook of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Sheffield of Rhode Island, Senator Jackson 
of Maryland, Mr. Granger of Ohio ‘and 
Congressman Hawley of Oregon, all of 
whom were Taft delegates in the Conven- 
tion of 1912; Senator Borah of Idaho, 
General DuPont of Delaware, Mr. Stanley 
of Kansas, Mr. West of Illinois and Mr. 
Howell of Nebraska, all of whom were 
Roosevelt delegates in the Convention of 
1912; and Mr. Rogers, who is the law 
partner of Senator La Follette, and who 
was a La Follette delegate in that memo- 
rable convention: 

Those who were interested in the result 
were also surprised to discover that of 
twelve votes in favor of the extraordinary 
Convention, three were cast by southern 
states, viz., Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
New Mexico. 

It was evident from the outset that nei- 
ther sectional nor sterile factional quarrel- 
ing would postpone the realization of a 
real reform so long deferred to the detri- 
ment of the party. 


PREPARING PARTY GUNS FOR ACTION IN 
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The Committee decided by an over- 
whelming vote that a convention should 
not be held, but those who opposed the 
convention recognized that changes were 
essential, and there was a difference of 
judgment only as to the mode of proced- 
ure. Senator Borah contended that the 
Committee could reasonably be expected 
to act on its own responsibility, and this 
view was finally accepted by his colleagues. 

The Committee continued in session for 
forty-eight hours after it had rejected a 
resolution which would have called a 
special Convention, and during that time 
legislation securing a change in the basis 
of representation was effected. The 
Committee also pledged the party to a 
recognition of state laws respecting the 
election and seating of delegates. 


To third projected reform was not even 

proposed at the meeting. It has not had 
the support of the general public because, 
while it struck at an alleged abuse, its 
authors have been unable to propose a 
practical substitute or remedy. It has 
been said that when claims of contestants 
are submitted to the National Committee, 
the motto of the Committee is that 
“might makes right,’’ and that that dele- 
gation is seated which is supporting the 
candidate having the greatest number of 
partisans in the Committee. It has been 
argued that the National Committee, 
chosen by one convention and deciding the 
contests which arise in connection with 
the succeeding convention (four years 
later) is out of date and may not be in tune 
with the party organs. Those critics 
contend that the National Committee 
should be elected and seated a few weeks 
before a National Convention, in which 
case the Committee would be in sympathy 
with contemporaneous sentiment. That 
statement is in itself an admission that the 
Committee would be a partisan jury, and 
it is evident that the decisions of such a 
committee would be quite as unpopular 
as those of a committee elected under the 
existing system. 

The new basis of apportionment permits 
each state to elect four delegates at large, 
plus two delegates for each Congressman at 
large. It gives to every Congressional 
district one delegate and one additional 
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delegate to every Congressional district 
whose Republican vote exceeded 7,500, 
either in the election of 1908, or in the 
Congressional election to be held in 1914. 
Under this rule the South will be entitled 
to one hundred and sixty-five delegates in a 
convention of one thousand. The Commit- 
tee has therefore accomplished by the 
drastic action which it took in Washington 
what National Conventions have failed 
to accomplish in twenty-five years. It 
was provided by the Committee that this 
radical change in the rules should not be- 
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come binding and effective until ratified 
by the Republicans of states casting a 
majority of the electoral vote. Oklahoma 
has already acted, and it is probable that 
practically all of the states will ratify. The 
reform has long been advocated, but has 
been habitually deferred for no other reason 
apparently than the lack of a compelling 
stimulus. The new order of things has had 
the effect of a housecleaning, and there is 
a feeling among Republicans.that a positive 
benefit will accrue to the Republican party 
in its next campaign for ascendancy. 


THE PORTS’ OF PEACE 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


OW what care I what woe may be 
So long as Dreams remain? 

The days of Youth that used to be 
In Dreams come back again. 

The voices that I used to hear 
In hours now long gone by 

Re-echo through those visions clear 
As bird-notes in the sky. 


The high hopes of the days of Youth 
Now shattered past repair— 

A sorry wreck are they, in truth, 
All buried deep in care— 

In Dreams—ah, they are realized 
In measure running o’er, 

And I, the failure, the despised, 
Hold close to them once more! 


And then the Love my heart doth hold 
A secret sweet from all! 

Ungratified forever, cold, 
Gone ever past recall. 

When stars are whispering above 
My cot, stark and alone, 

I dream, and dreaming find my love 
Hath come to be mine own! 


Ah, blessed Dreams! God’s kindly gifts 
To ease the heart and soul! 
. Mid clouds of disappointment, rifts 
That open to the goal! 
Oases they in desert hopes; 
Sweet harbors of release 
Where for the lost the gateway opes 
Into the ports of peace! 











OMETIMES on a 
Winter afternoon 
there comes an 
uncontrollableim- 
pulse to clean up 
the desk. Itisa 
roll-top desk, of 






































course, for 
none but very 
modern  edi- 


tors have as 
yet adopted 
the up-to-date 
flat-top of the 
business office. 
Looking through the pigeon holes, what 
a train of memories are awakened by 
some old memorandum that reminds 
you of the friends of long ago; or it 
may be a worn time-table that recalls 
a journey, a letter that pleased and was 
tucked away, some kind message of friend- 
ship, or a favorite clipping that was stowed 
here in the desk for safe keeping. It seems 
hard to throw them away, but ever since 
New Year’s the resolution has been made 
to “‘clean the desk’’—so into the basket 
they go, one after another, with a sigh or a 
smile of recollection. Here is an old 
program, perhaps of a ball or function, and 
the faces pass before you as you close your 
eyes, give it a final tear and throw it aside. 

Scattered here and there are old Christ- 
mas and New Year cards, and what emo- 
tions of sorrow and joy mingle with 
memories of the kind friends who then 
remembered you. We never seem to grow 
totally indifferent to these kindly remem- 
brances, and in the mind a new resolution 









































is being formed—to make up a list of per- 
sonal friends and just write them a card 
every month, if it is only to say “How are 
you?” and to get back a line “I’m fine; 
how’re you?” The picture postal card 
seems to supply the desire of humankind 
to be remembered. 

But come, you must go on and clean out 
the desk. Here is something you thought 
was lost—a little badge that you once 
spent hours searching for, and which now 
brings back a pleasant meeting of long ago. 
What are these?—memoranda concerning 
a certain project gathered together for 
years. Now the work has been com- 
pleted and the data are cast aside. Here is 
a hand-written letter, which has about it 
something individual now missed in these 
days of the clickety-click of the typewriter. 
The great onward march of collectivism 
and systematizing is accomplished at the 
expense of many of those rare, sweet 
things of the old days which come back 
now in the ebb and flow of memory. 

You go on reducing and eliminating 
until you keep only those things asso- 
ciated with very dear friends. Naturally 
the old tintype and the little mementoes 
of schooldays are retained, and you wonder 
where the dear old schoolmates are and 
what they are all doing. How divergent 
have been the ways since the parting in 
the old schoolyard under the trees! The 
viewpoint of life has changed a little. 
Many of those things so all-important in 
college days now seem trivial, and are 
ruthlessly thrown aside into the waste 
basket. 

And now with one last reluctant look at 
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the well-filled basket, you begin dusting 
around the corners and putting away fresh 
documents and those little treasures that 
are clung to as the years come and go, 
eliminating one now and then, until with a 
new blotter on the desk and new pens, 
pen-knives, paper openers, paper-weights 
and other kindly Christmas remembrances 
of friends, the “decks are cleared” for 
action and all things put in readiness for 
another year. 


N a building flooded with sunshine, warm 

and cozy and radiating an atmosphere 
of home cheer, there is an inimitable incli- 
nation to chat. Every day guests at the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE Office bring along 
the spirit of sociability and good cheer. 
The other day the graduating classes for 
1914 in several Boston grammar schools 
found their way to the NATIONAL MaGa- 
ZINE plant for a visit. Accompanied by 
their teachers they arrived with wice-oren 
eyes, and with note-books and pencils 
in hand, started in to see just how a maga- 
zine is mace. 

In the editorial den they looked at the 
scrawling interlineations on the editor’s 
copy, and their mouths opened uncon- 
sciously at the almost illegible scrars of 
paper called “manuscript.” Keen eyes 
looked about and saw the statue of Paul 
Revere on horseback, and there was a 
galloping recitation of ‘“‘Listen, my chil- 
dren, and you shall hear” as they repeated 
the lines of Longfellow. They recognized 
the statue of Longfellow near by, and paid 
their eloquent respects to the likeness of 
their favorite American poet. 

In military fashion they marched to the 
composing room and looked wonderingly 
at the magic transformation of the scrawl- 
ing editorial “manuscript” as the Lanston 
monotype chugged away transforming the 
perforated spools into glistening, movable 
type. They saw the type made into pages 
and then “dumped” into forms for electro- 
types—and then perched on “blocks” or 
locked into the “‘chase’’—where the whirring 
presses would soon pursue. 

Down in the press room pencils flew 
vigorously as the young visitors made 
note of the old Washington hand-press. 
like Benjamin Franklin used. Then they 
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crowded about the platinum press for small 
work and covers, the kind Horace Greeley 
“‘kicked”’ or ran when a boy. The two- 
revolution Miehle flatbeds, with the 
Upham rotary two-color attachments, were 
dashing ahead in defiance of the old way, 
and the boys and girls agreed that they 
would “rather have the new ones than 
Franklin’s kind.” In single file they 


looked right into the presses as the type 
raced back and forth to greet the stream 





FRANKLIN B. DYER 


The Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools; an 
educator who began his career as a country school- 
master jn Ohio 


of white paper flowing along from the 
automatic Dexter feeders. They are 
curious to find out things, these Boston 
boys and girls. They wanted to see how 
that little rubber finger lifted the sheets 
and actually to feel the air as it was blown 
in under the paper. They inspected the 
Dexter folders, shooting the sheets through 
into “signatures” of thirty-two and sixty- 
four pages. Many asked for just a sheet, 
to possess something that was actually 
“made” under their own eyes. The gath- 
ering of the folded sheets and the stitching 
suggested mother’s sewing machine. One 
little fellow wanted to taste the glue and 
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see if it was not molasses, as he watched 
the magazine covers being put on. They 
wanted to know the whys and wherefores 
and even insisted on seeing the wrap- 
pers automatically addressed as they ran 
through the Wallace machine. Every de- 
tail of magazine-making up to the time it 
was put into the mail bag was inspected. 

' After this we had a jolly time in Chapple 
Hall—the boys and girls and ourselves. 
The young folks sang patriotic songs and 
Christmas carols, and gave the salute to 
the flag. They listened intently to the 
explanation of printing in colors and asked 
questions, as the process was carefully 
outlined by Brother John, -the manager 
of the plant, who has an eye to the prac- 
tical things. When it was announced that 
the editor would close the visit with “‘fire- 
works,” some of the boys looked about for 
the snap and one remarked: ‘‘Going to be 
a regular Fourth of July.”’ 


* * + 


As the editor looked at their bright faces 
he caught a suggestion of the proper atti- 
tude of an editor toward his readers. 
Information about men and affairs and 
things and how to get on in the world was 
what the boys and girls wanted to know. 
They were already thinking about what 
they were going to do for a livelihood. 

Among the workers in the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE plant were boys and girls who 
had attended the same school as one of the 
classes, and the greeting they now gave 
their former teacher, Miss Nellie J. Breed, 
was a tribute any statesman might envy. 
Professor Northcott was also accorded a 
hearty ovation and appreciation. In this 
way boys and girls were given practical 
object lessons in preparing to earn a liveli- 
hood, the priceless heritage of American 
youth. How I wish I could present to our 
readers the expression on the faces of these 
delegates—a hundred American school 
children—as they marched through the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE plant. No, they 
were not severely intellectual—even if they 
were in Boston. They were just boys and 
girls, like you and I were once, and they 
loved pranks and play, as the lazy office 
cat found out. They are interested in the 
things of today and tomorrow, and never 
does our factory home seem more cheerful 
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than when the boys and girls just drop 
in for a friendly visit. 

As the home spirit more generally per- 
meates great factories and business insti- 
tutions, many vexatious labor problems 
will solve themselves. It is not so much a 
question of “‘welfare,”’ with all its fads and 
frills, as it is making the factory and office 
a place where people can just be human 
and make themselves ‘‘at home’’—in their 
work hours as in their leisure moments. 
Now do you wonder why we enjoy having 
guests at our factory home? 


* * * 


T was altogether an inspiring scene to 

see Ruggiero Leoncavallo, composer of 
“Pagliacci,” wielding the baton at the 
production of his new opera, “Zingari.”’ 
He wears a mustache of enormous propor- 
tions and curved like a crescent, and that 
great audience in Chicago created a scene 
of enthusiasm not ordinarily witnessed in 
modern times. The scene was impressive, 
indicating the hearty appreciation of the 
people for grand opera and an -eminent 
composer. It was a happy moment for 
Leoncavallo as he stood bowing to the 
throng. He insisted that the warmth in 
the appreciation was well worth coming 
across the sea and half way across the 
continent to witness. 

What a contrast was this scene to the 
struggles of his early days! What he has 
gone through, this great Italian musician, 
since he played the piano in cafes at 
Naples and wrote operas no one would 
publish! His disheartening handicaps 
and final overcoming of obstacles are a 
simple repetition of the biography of many 
eminent composers. 

Today Ruggiero Leoncavallo has a warm 
place in the hearts of musical America, and 
his artistic genius is honored with fervor 
manifested by hearty applause. As “‘Zin- 
gari’’ was rendered, the composer with his 
baton continued to direct the strains which 
interpret human emotion through a medi- 
um transcending the power of pen or brush, 
in finding response in the human heart. 


* + *x 
N the trend of events today there are 


traces of a revolution as radical in its 
change in some respects as that wrought 
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in the bloody days of the Commune in 
France. The people then seemed to tire 
of prosperity, and the very luxuriance of 
the age aroused some when they saw 
others enjoying what they did not enjoy. 
Then came the outburst of the Commune. 

This revolt against royalty suggests 
the present revolt against wealth and the 
flagrant display of luxury following the 
introduction of the automobile. The 
wealthy are swept by throwing dust in the 
eyes of the pedestrians, and it takes some- 
thing more than human nature can bear 
to see the sons and heirs of men who have 
created great wealth riding about in auto- 
mobiles, while sons of the men who helred 
create that wealth walk in humbler stations. 

This is the viewpoint of the man who 
walks, but once in the automobile, all 
seems different. Swollen fortunes placed 
in the hands of young men unprepared for 
contact with the life and activities that had 
created the same fortunes, cause them to 
act upon the impulse that usually comes 
to the heir of a fortune—to reverse at once 
the very policies and broad spirit that 
created the wealth hanced to them. Seme 
seem to feel that the mere possession of 
money entitles them to considerations that 
others do not possess. The old foxhound 
employer whose genius created a business 
enterprise and kept him in personal touch 
with his men, was welcome to his pros- 
perity and knew little of strikes—but the 
absentee employer and the absentee land- 
lord are popular targets for agitators who 
aim at quick results. 

* + * 

MONG societies for nearly. every 

possible purpose one of the most 
practical has just been organized and 
announced as the American Society for 
Thrift. Of course one could not conceive 
of this organization without recalling the 
features of Benjamin Franklin, whose 
epigrams have been the basis for all discus- 
sion on thrift. 

Mr. S. W. Strauss of Chicago is chair- 
man, and the other members of the com- 
mittee are Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, Mrs. 
Celia Parker Woolley, Charles E. Piper, 
Lyman E. Cooley, W. B. Sloane and Henry 
Kinsey Brown. 

It is realized that today we are the most 
prodigal of nations and must come back 
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to the maxims of poor Richard. Thrift 
means saving as well as earning. Ina little 
booklet the story is told of what indi- 
viduals have done: what has been accom- 
plished by New England communities and 
by the two hundred and six members of 
the society. When estimates are made of 
the wonderful amount of unproductive land 
in the country, to say nothing of the wasted 
opportunities on every hand, it is quite 
apparent that there is need at least to stop 
and consider the real meaning of the word 
“thrift.”” Thrift is a word that cannot be 
disassociated from progrfess. 
* * + 

RINGS tip “99 Jerusalem” was the echo. 

The installation of ten Bell Telephone 
stations by the Turkish administration 
at Jerusalem makes a new record for the 
Holy City, and again puts the faithful 
at a disadvantage, when intriguing against 
the “infidel Turk.”” The desired concession 
for a franchise covering Jaffa, Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem is still ungranted, and the 
“hello girl’’ is not as yet privileged to “call 
up” Smith at the Pool of Siloam or Jones 
at the “home of Peter.” 

News of the day as served by telephone 
is the latest fad, and the United States 
Telephone Herald is the first publication 
of the kind to be launched in this country. 
News, lectures and musicales are delivered 
by telephone. The audience hold the 
receivers to their ears and hear the music 
and speaking. 

It is a Hungarian invention, and Mr. 
Manly M. Gillam, who is in charge of the 
work, says that there are already eighty 
thousand subscribers to the service who 
receive at stated hours of the day news 
bulletins and hear operas and lectures 
and anything else that might interest them. 
This enables them to sit quietly with their 
feet outstretched close to the radiator 
and hear what is going on anywhere and - 
everywhere. 

a * + 
AS any reader of the NATIONAL an 
extra North Carolina issue in his files? 
This number was June, 1911, and the 
regular demand for copies since that time 
has completely exhausted the office sup- 
ply. The editor would like to hear from 
any reader who can spare his copy of this 
issue. 
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HERE IS WATER POWER APLENTY—30,000 HORSEPOWER IS DEVELOPED IN LOWELL 


A City of Industrial Activity 


Lowell, Massachusetts: Its Transformation 
by Joseph N. Marston 


As the Spindle City of America, the thriving city of Lowell, Massachusetts, has become world 

famous. Within a given area in Lowell more cotton cloth is made yearly than in any other like 

area in the world. The immense growth of other industries, however, has made Lowell more 

than a city of one business, and with an increasing population it has been aptly called ‘‘a city 
of industrial activity" 


VEN before the settlement of the 
E Massachusetts Bay Colony, the site 

of the modern city of Lowell was a 
centre of influence and population among 
the aborigines of what is now New England. 
Occupying the peninsula formed by the 
junction of the Merrimac and Musketa- 
quid, now called the Concord River, it 
was known as Wamesit, a permanent town 
of the Pawtucket or Pennacook Indians. 
When first visited by white men, it is said 
to have had a population of some three 
thousand souls, and doubtless contained 
many of those great and strongly built 
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“cabanes” which the French explorers 
describe and illustrate in their records of 
exploration. Alliances with the Winni- 
pisaukees, Nashuas, Amoskeags and other 
minor tribes are supposed to have centered 
here, the practical control in peace and 
war of over twelve thousand Indians. 
Exposed to the frequent forays of the 
dreaded Maquas, or Mohawks of eastern 
New York, and the scarcely less warlike 
Tarratines and Abenaquis of Maine and 
New Brunswick, the Pawtuckets and their 
allies formulated at their councils in 
Wamesit the simple treaty and war-making 
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“THE SQUARE,” LOWELL 


ELEVEN HUNDRED TROLLEY CARS PASS THIS POINT DAILY. BUILD- 
INGS IN FOREGROUND ARE OF RECENT CONSTRUCTION SUPPLANTING 
SMALLER WOODEN AND BRICK STRUCTURES 
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INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 





BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD REPAIR SHOPS AT NORTH BILLERICA (SUBURB OF LOWELL) 


Two thousand men are employed here at good wages 


conventions, which held them together 
and in comparative independence, when 
the great Massachusetts tribe, settled about 
Boston, had become almost extinct. 

The chief reason of this importance was 
the fact that both rivers at this junction 
formed falls and rapids which delayed the 
passage of the great schools of salmon, 
bass, shad, herring and other fish, which 
in those days abounded in the waters of 
New England, and formed a very im- 
portant food supply which then seemed 
inexhaustible. Swimming through rapids 
so shallow that they could be caught wth 
the hands, lying so thickly in deep pools 
that spear and net could not fail of booty, 
they were caught by myriads with the rude 
nets and spears of the warriors, women 
and children, who gathered by thousands 
to these fishing places in the early spring. 


T the time of the settlement of Salem, 
Passaconaway was the chief in war, 
and also enjoyed a remarkable reputation 
as a medicine man or wizard; but he was 
always at peace with his white neighbors, 
and Wannalancet, his eldest son and suc- 
cessor, not only followed his example, but 
through the influence of the missionary 
John Eliot, was converted to Christian- 
ity and became the chief of the so-called 
“Praying or Friendly Indians.” 
During King Philip’s War they not only 
resisted all attempts to induce them to 


attack the English, but were ready at all 
times to assist the people of Chelmsford 
and other neighboring towns to resist at- 
tack, and aid in tracking a retreating foe 
when the colonists took the offensive. A 
fort built by Wannalancet in 1689 gave its 
name to Fort Hill, where its remains were 
still to be traced until a few years ago. 

As a part of the territory finally ceded 
to the town of Chelmsford, Wamesit had its 
share of border troubles in the French and 
Indian Wars of the eighteenth century, 
and it long remained a part of that sturdy 
border town, whose rangers watched and 
scouted along the banks of the Merrimac. 
It was not until 1792,that the first bridge 
at Pawtucket Fdils: bridled the noble 
Merrimac and inaugurated a series of 
improvements in transportation, which 
steadily concentrated’ population and 
manufacturing enterprise at this point. 
In the same year, on August 8, were in- 
corporated the ‘Proprietors of Locks and 
Canals,” who proceeded to construct a 
canal around the Falls, which was com- 
pleted in 1797 at a cost of $50,000. Seven 
years later, in 1804, the Middlesex Canal, 
incorporated in 1793, was completed, and 
was for many years the main dependence 
for freight transportation between Charles- 
town and the Middlesex towns along its 
route. It cost $700,000, an immense expen- 
diture in those days. 

In 1822 the first stage line to Boston 
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SHOPS INCLUDE THIRTY BUILDINGS, ONE AT RIGHT BEING ONE-SIXTH MILE IN LENGTH 


was established, and in 1826 the town of 
Lowell was set off from ancient Chelmsford 
by incorporation, the first town meeting 
held on March 6, and a daily stage to 
Boston established. 

In 1829 the Federal Government recog- 
nized the importance of Lowell by giving 
it a daily mail service. 


3 = )DAY it is the strategic center of New 
England’s industrial empire, where the 
hum of industry never ceases. For three 
generations Lowell has been known as the 
“Spindle City” of the New World, and is 
now taking on the proportions of a full- 
fledged metropolis of diversified interests. 

Twenty-six miles from Boston, Lowell 
is the largest city in New England north 
of the Hub, and owing to recent transitions 
and a steady influx of new factories and 
institutions, Lowell has become far more 
than a great cotton manufacturing center. 
The diversity of its industries is bringing 
new prestige in other fields than that of 
textile manufacture. Today it is the fastest 
growing shoe town in the country. Within 
its borders it has seven of the largest 
factories to be found in the world, dealing 
with the manufacture of leather, mohair, 
plush, hosiery, carpets, magnetos, fixed 
amn urition, proprietary medicines and 
sail cloth. The limitations of an exclu- 
sively cotton mill city have never affected 
Lowell, which enters into direct competi- 
tion with other parts of the country in the 





manufacture of almost every conceivable 
line of merchandise. In other words, there 
has grown up around the old cotton mill 
town a new city, virile in its youth, un- 
bounded in its possibilities, which, founded 
on‘its initial substantial success as a textile 
eentre ensures a future growth that will 
match that of any city in the United 
States under similar conditions. 

With this industrial awakening has 
come new life and energy, and Lowell, 
with its suburbs, offers solid and satis- 
factory investment values in its new birth. 
Like all other New England cities it has 
passed through a period of absurd depres- 
sion in realty values and even today 
property can be purchased far below its 
present value, entirely aside from the 
prospective growth of the city, but this 
condition is fast giving way to the new 
spirit of progress. 


O have great and enduring prosperity 
3 any locality must be possessed of 

certain physical or natural advan- 
tages, such as pure and abundant water 
supply, good drainage, fruitful soil and 
proximity to markets and tide water. In 
these assets Lowell is especially favored. 
Its water supply is drawn from Artesian 
wells and is favorable to household as well 
as to factory uses. It was because of its 
abundant water power that Lowell was 
originally selected, almost a century ago, 
by Boston capitalists, as a site for manu- 
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facturing cotton cloth. Among these 


founders was Francis Cabot Lowell, for 
whom the city is mamed. Lowell was the 
first city to utilize water for motive power, 
and today, by means of nea*ly seven miles 
of canals, nearly thirty thousand horse- 
power is developed. The capital invested 
in - manufacturing enterprises approxi- 
mates $62,000,000, with an annual pay-roll 
of over $16,000,000. With sixteen and one- 
half miles of waterways Lowell is aptly 
called the “‘Venice of America.” 
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readily to skilful management and suffi- 
cient fertilization, and giving good results 
in fruit, grain and hay production and 
dairy operations. In all the world one 
section alone—Worcester Couny—exceeds 
Middlesex County, of which Lowell is 
the largest city, in its agricultural wealth. 
Its farms, aggregating 275,000 acres, are 
valued at $32,000,000, all of which, except 
about 20,000 acres valued at $2,000,000, 
are held and operated by owners largely 
descended from the early settlers. The 





HOOD FARM JERSEYS, MERRIMACK RIVER IN BACKGROUND 
This is the prize herd of Jerseys of the world 


A gravity drainage system, well con- 
structed and maintained, and an up-to-date 
fire department secure the sanitary and fire 
protections. 

The section has a fertile soil and a brac- 
ing but healthy climate. An average ice- 
crop and from five to six weeks of good 
sleighing may be generally counted upon 
in winter, while in summer a rush of vaca- 
tionists bear witness to the charms of the 
vicinity as a summer resort. In the sub- 
urban territory about Lowell agriculture 
has not been neglected. Even now there 
are illuminating evidences that a dense 
population and home market offer many 
prizes to those who go “back to the land”’ 
for a better livelihood, greater independ- 
ence and purer living. The soil of Northern 
Middlesex is seldom heavy, being classed 
as “light but good working,” responding 


Jersey cows on the famous Hood farm 
just outside of Lowell are said to be the 
finest herd of these beautiful, gentle, clean- 
limbed animals in the world. The pride 
of the herd, Sophia XIX, has recently 
broken the world’s record for milk-pro- 
ducing Jerseys, with a credit of 17,557 
pounds of milk for the calendar year. 
The truck business near such a manu- 
facturing center is naturally prosrerous, 
and fifteen million heads of lettuce supply: 
only one item from which the importance 
of the vegetable and berry production of 
Middlesex County may be approximately 
estimated. 

The demand for New England apples, 
the most delicious and juicy in the world, 
has only of late given a new impetus to 
orchard planting and improvement, for 
which the land of Middlesex County has 
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always been considered especially suit- 
able. One orchard owner, living near 
Lowell, shipped to England during 1913 
two thousand barrels of choice apples. 
There are still many small farms which 
have been neglected by their owners, suit- 
able for fruit, berries, garden truck, hay, 
etc., some of which are today covered by 
a second growth of wild trees and vines; 
but these are being rapidly bought up by 
city people who realize that it is better 
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In 1910 the average value of farm prop- 
erty per acre (land, implements, buildings 
and stock inclusive) throughout Massa- 
chusetts was $78.75, and the population 
per square mile 418.8; while in the state 
of Washington assessed farm values (per 
acre) was $54.43, with a population of only 
17.1 per square mile. Surely with the vast 
home market of the East, farm values are 
placed at an extremely conservative figure. 

Although only fourteen miles from tide 





THE MERRIMACK RIVER BOULEVARD AT LOWELL 
Stretching along the river bank for miles, with a beauty all its own, this boulevard is part of a park system 
whicn will eventually extend from the White Mountains of New Hampshire to the Merrimack’s 
mouth at Newburyport, Massachusetts 


to be a small farmer with a roof over the 
head, and plenty of fuel and plain food, than 
an up-to-date city man out of work or 
growing old in harness. The reclamation 
of swamp lands is beginning—a step which 
will add hundreds of acres of the most fer- 
tile soil to the Middlesex farms. 

A few hundred years ago the best lands 
of Great Britain, Northern Germany and 
Holland were in exactly the same state 
as the undrained sections of northern 
Middlesex now. The magnificent Princes 
Street Gardens of Edinburgh were once 
the site of the “Nor Loch,” (North Lake). 


water, the city of Lowell has been allowed 
to become entirely dependent on the rail- 
roads for the transportation of the immense 
volume of freight going into and shipped 
out from a manufacturing center of 115,000 
population. This obvious neglect of water 
transportation facilities seems likely to 
give place to the active co-operation of 
both the federal and .state government, 
in surveys for the improvement of the lower 
Merrimac, by dredging a channel and 
building locks, which will give a uniform 
depth of eighteen feet from salt water to 
the new docks at Lowell, then no longer 
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an inland city, 
but a_ seaport. 
Already the work 
of surveying has 
begun. 

* . + 

Greater Lowell 
is rich in his- 
torical and leg- 
endary lore, for 
the line of the 
Merrimac was 
the natural bor- 
der-line crossed 
by French par- 
tisansand Indian 
war parties inthe 
Southward raics, 











JOHN JACOB ROGERS, M.C. 


Who has the best interests of and guar d e d 

his district at heart and who by the scouts 

is an incessant worker in its and militia of 
behalf 


Chelmsford and 
the other river towns against these savages. 
Even today Troop F, one of the three 
little squadrons of cavalry in the Massa- 
chusetts militia, represents a company 
raised September 5, 1864, in Chelmsford, 
Billerica, Dracut and Westford, to guard 
the northern line against such attacks 
by Southern sympathizers harbored in 
Canada, as had slain men and plundered 
the banks of St. Albans.- This com- 
pany, at first known as “The Spauld- 
ing Light Cavalry,” was formed by the 
descendants of grandsires, whose sabres 
had been mustered for service in the 
Revolution as their ancestors before them 
had patrolled the fords of the Merrimac 
in ‘earlier wars. 

From the mother town, Chelmsford, 
on the historic 19th of April, 1775, two 
companies of “minute men” took part 
in the ‘“‘Concord fight,” and of the following 
retreat of the British, Longfellow sings: 
“You know the rest in the books you have 

read, 

How the British regulars fired and fled; 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball; 
From behind each fence and barnyard wall 

The Sixth Regiment, M. V. M.., first 
raised in Middlesex County, was the first 
to answer President Lincoln’s call to.arms 
in 1861, and paraded before the State 
House at Boston within twelve hours after 
the summons was received. How while 
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on its way to Washington it was attacked 
by a Baltimore mob and how six of its 
members were the first to fall of the myri 
ads who were slain in the Civil War is a 
matter of universal history. Three of 
these “were residents of Lowell, and the 
monument to Privates Ladd, Whitney 
and Taylor, erected through the munifi 
cence and patriotism of J. C. Ayer (the 
originator of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla) stands 
opposite the Lowell City Hall, to tell their 
story of devotion and early sacrifice to 
coming generations. 

In this connection it should be said that 
General Benjamin F. Butler, one of the 
most astute public men that America has 
ever produced, had foreseen the likelihood 
of the need of the Massachusetts Militia 
some months previous. Of the many pub- 
lic characters whom Lowell has sent out 
into broader fields of labor, none has had 
a more striking personality than Benjamin 
Franklin Butler. Born at Deerfield, New 
Hampshire, Nevember 5, 1818, and edu- 
cated at Phillips: Exeter Academy and 
at Waterville, Maine, College, he studied 
law in the office of William Smith, 
Esquire, in Lowell, and was adrritted to 
the Micclesex County Bar in 1841. Of 


HON. DENNIS J. MURPHY 
Lowell's energetic, clear-headed mayor whose word 
is as good as his bond 
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great energy, ability and shrewcness, he 
became almost from the first a marked 
man among his fellows. Realizing that 
the mill schedule of thirteen and a half 
hours’ labor daily, six days of the week, 
was ruinous to health, and left no time 
for outcoor recreation or house improve- 
rrent, General Butler in 1859 remon- 


strated with the mill owners of Lowell and 
suggested that ten hours per Cay would 
Holding as 


be better for all concerned. 


BIRTHPLACE OF JAMES McNEIL WHISTLER 
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Later his occupation and control of the 
great city of New Orleans, with a compara- 
tively small force, and the sanitary and 
poor relief problers worked out during 
his regiire were without doubt of the first 
importance to the Union cause, and must 
always reflect honor on the memory of a 
leader who, if not fairous as a great 
fighter, at least achieved great results 
at the lowest possible cost of huswan life, 
and never suffered a rraterial Cefeat. An 





Now the home and property of Lowell Art Association 


they did that such a change would throw 
them out of business in competition with 
other cotton mills in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, the owners refused to enter- 
tain any change in policy. Even the opera- 
tives hesitated to demand any change 
in their hours of labor, but Mr. Butler 
made the ten-hour proposition a political 
issue and the number of work hours in 
the week were reduced from eighty-one 
to sixty hours. His work later in the Civil 
War is known to every student of history. 


immense body of mourners followed him 
to his last resting place in the modest 
Hildreth Burial Ground cemetery just 
outside of Lowell, and his stainless record 
as a husband and father, and the temper- 
ance, industry and resource in all his 
career, compelled even his enemies to 
admit his prestige and influence. 
Another noted son of Lowell is the late 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler, artist 
and author, who-was born in Lowell, 
August, 1834, and died at Chelsea, Eng- 
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land, July 17, 1903. After many early 
struggles and disappointments he became 
famous throughout Europe as a great 
painter, and the author of over two hun- 
dred etchings; served as president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, as cheva- 
lier of the French Legion of Honor, and 
was the recipient of other decorations and 
honors in Germany and France. 

Among Lowell authors may be men- 
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facturers of the country, it was through 
the enterprise of Mr. Jackson and his 
loyalty to his late partner that Lowell 
was named and became the second center 
of New England cotton manufacture. 
Today its mills produce annually one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand miles 
of cotton cloth, enough to give Mother 
Earth a seven-fold girdle at the equator. 

The payrolls of Lowell call for over 








ST. ANNE'S PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Lowell's oldest house of worship 


tioned Lucy Larcom, at one time a mill 


operative, who assisted her sister Emme- 
line in founding the semi-monthly Lowell 
Offering. She contributed a great treasury 
of story, song and helpfulness to the best 
literature of her day, and collaborated 
with John T. Trowbridge and John G. 
Whittier. 
* * . 

Incorporated in 1826 and named in 
honor of Francis Cabot Lowell, whose 
prior Waltham Cotton Factory, in com- 
pany with Mr. Patrick Jackson, had been 
the foundations of the great cotton manu- 


$16,000,000 annually, and this amount 
will be largely augmented in the near 
future. There are in Lowell three hospitals, 
142 acres of public parks and play- 
grounds, sixty-three school buildings, 
eleven theaters and minor “show places,” 
and sixteen hotels, among which the 
Richardson may be mentioned as being 
an especial favorite with transient visitors; 
while a new hostelry, the “Harrisonia,” 
in the downtown section, bids fair with its 
attractive appointments, including a mag- 
nificent rathskeller, to attract a large 
patronage. 
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There are seventy-four churches and 
places of worship in Lowell, some of which, 
of a high grade of architecture, are 
especially attractive in location and in 
well-kept grounds. Club life is a very 
universal condition of Lowell society. 
Many of these clubs own land—the 
Vesper Country Club, a merger of 
the old Vesper Boat Club and Country 
Club, occupies Tyng’s Island of some 
ninety-five acres, whose naturally pictur- 
esque surface of slope and crag has been 
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the Young Men’s Catholic Institute, and 
the Washington, Central and “The Club,” 
are also prominent social bodies. 

The Middlesex Women’s Club, of which 
Miss Grace Ward is president, has six 
hundred active members and “a waiting 
list” of nearly as many more. This society 
has long been prominent in every good word 
and work for the betterment of civic condi- 
tions, taking the initiative in some of the 
best features of Lowell’s city activities 
such as playgrounds for children, the 








YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING 
Erected at a cost of $250,000, this building contains one of the finest gymnasiums in the state 


so skillfully treated by experts in land- 
scape gardening that only the ancient 
Greek word for pleasure grounds, “a para# 
dise,” can fittingly describe its summer 
glories. Its golf links and winter toboggan 
slide are heartily enjoyed by ladies and 
gentlemen alike. The Yorick Club is a 
“down town” city association of business 
and “clubbable” men, and local savants 
and theorists. The Highland Club is a 
jolly, cheery, social association of the 
Lowell Highlands. The Boys’ Club on 
Dutton Street is supported by subscrip- 
tions, and intended to keep the poorer 
boys off the street and profitably amused 
and employed. The Lowell Art Club, 


savings department of the public school, 
the guild for district nursing and like 
beneficent reforms. 

The Knights of Columbus has cheerful 
and commodious headquarters in Lowell in 
Anne Street, opposite Lucy Larcom Park. 

In the heart of Lowell, the Lowell Young 
Men’s Christian Association occupies its 
new home, valued at about $250,000. 
Dr. Yarnell and his assistants manage its 
benefits in a cheery, genial spirit, which 
doubles the value of what it offers in the 
way of help and encouragement. Its gym- 
nasium, swimming tank, baths, billiard 
hall, reading, rest and reception rooms are 
all convenient and attractive, and of its 
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fifteen hundred members nearly five hun- 
dred attend daily. Millionaire and clerk 
meet here on equal ground and partake of 
the benefits offered. 

The Young Men’s Catholic Institute, 
owning its own building, is another worthy 
society which has a large membership. 

As an ecucational center Lowell has 
sixty-three public schools, valued at two 
millions of dollars, with fourteen thousand 
enrolled as pupils. The Lowell High 
School, under the able leacership of its 
principal, Mr. Cyrus W. Irish, has an 
unusual record for the rank and standing 
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class. It has a world-wide reputation 
and is said by best foreign and home 
authorities to give the most complete 
textile ecucation in the world. A _ thor- 
ough ecucation in the manipulation and 
Cecoration of cotton, wool, silk, ramie, 
jute, flax, mohair and other fibres may 
ke obtained here. Such. instruction fol- 
lows thorough training in all the pro- 
cesses applicable to textile manufacture 
and kindred industries. The school also 
the whole field of production, 
transmission and application. Its stud- 
ents, Cay and evening, number 838, and 


covers 

















YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


An active organization doing a tremendous amount. of good 


of its pupils. This school reflects the move- 
ment of modern ideas, has added manual 
training and commercial branches to its 
curriculum, finding their effect in har- 
mony with the regular course and increas- 
ing the interest of the pupils. Lowell’s 
kindergarten system was built up by Miss 
Anna Devereux, an eminent kincergarten 
educator. She has recently accepted a 
position as instructor at Wellesley College, 
where a new building has been erected for 
her special use. An unique feature of 
Lowell’s educational system is its Textile 
School, certified by the State Board of 
Education as the one school of that char- 
acter that has developed to a technological 


the school at the present time represents 
a value of nearly $700,000, more than half 
of which has been donated by private 
contributors. Its corporation is composed 
chiefly of mill men who represent invest- 
ments of over $100,000,000. Its term of 
instruction includes three and four-year 
courses, and by state authority degrees 
are conferred upon four-year graduates 
in textile engineering, chemistry and 
dyeing. The principal donor to the school 
is Mr. Frederick Fanning Ayer, and the 
principal building of the school is named 
for one of his ancestors, Royal Southwick, 
who was persecuted to death for being a 
Quaker. Mr. Ayer has also given freely 
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to the Lowell General Hospital, one of the 
most admirably located and best-conducted 
hospitals in New England, to the Ayer 
Home, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and other worthy causes in the 
Spindle City, the place of his birth. 
cd * * 


The Lowell Commercial College, founded 
in 1859, has in its fifty years of existence 
attained such a standing and prominence 
that it draws pupils from every state in 
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England, and the corporations had to 
provide food and shelter for those em- 
ployed. They accordingly erected board- 
ing and lodging houses in which good 
board with rooms were to be obtained at 
low and stable prices. . This “‘Lowell sys- 
tem,’’ as it was known, has now passed 
out of existence, but its influence is still 
felt in the low cost of living. The 
close proximity of the residential sections 
of the city to the various factories and the 
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THE LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


The most complete institution of its kind in the world 


New England. Its proprietors are shrewd 
business men as well as excellent teachers, 
and they take a personal interest in plac- 
ing their graduates in actual positions. 

Rogers Hall School for Young Ladies is 
popular as a high grade preparatory school. 

* * + 

The cost of living in Lowell is lower than 
in any other city in the country. When 
the cotton mills were first established, 
practically all of the operatives were 
drawn from the farms and villages of New 


business district largely eliminates carfare, 
one item of expense. Furthermore, sub- 
stantial ‘concrete sidewalks and well-paved 
streets running well into the suburbs make 
walking a pleasure. Another means of 
cutting down expense—this pertains only 
to employees of the cotton mills and three 
outside institutions—lies in the fact that 
all employees are eligible to admission to 
the Lowell Hospital at the weekly rate 
of $2.75 for men and $2.05 for women. 
This is the only hospital in Massachusetts 
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LOWELL CITY HALL 
Ladd, Whitney and Taylor Monument in foreground, Yorick Club to right 


maintained by corporations which pay 
all expenses. 

Another Lowell hospital, St. John’s, 
conducted by Sisters of Charity and lo- 
cated in the heart of the city, is known 
far outside Lowell for its excellence and 
modern methods of treatment. 

Numerous ponds within a five-cent car 
ride of Lowell make the vacation season 
as attractive for the poor man as for the 
rich. 

Lowell’s favorite summer amusement 
spot is Lakeview Park, four miles from the 
city, on the pine-clad banks of. Lake 
Mascuppic. Visited daily by thousands in 
the season, some in pursuit of mild revelry 








LOWELL'S FIRST HORSE CAR 
Lowell Street Railway is one of the principal factors 
on the Bay State Line 





to be found in the theatre and dance hall, 
others to seek the solitude of Nature along 
pebbly beaches or in the forest, this park 
is an ideal spot. It is controlled by the 
Bay State Street Railway Company, the 
president of which, Mr. P. F. Sullivan, 
is a lifelong resident of the Spindle City. 

Lowell’s public buildings, placed in out- 
of-the-way places, are architecturally first- 
class. 

Lowell’s Savings Banks, with deposits 
of over $30,000,000, evidence the thrift of 
its people, while 10,962 property owners in a 
city of 20,579 dwellings, makes a record, 
unsurpassed by any of the textile centers. 

Illuminating gas costs but eighty-five 
cents a thousand feet, while electrical 
rates for power and lighting are the lowest 
of any city of its size in the country. 

Lowell is the natural home of the tele- 
phone, one of the first exchanges in the 
country having been established here in 
1876. The new exchange building of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company was erected with an eye to 
future development. There are seventy- 
five hundred telephone subscribers in 
Lowell who are enthusiastic in their 
commendation of the ‘Lowell service.” 

Two fire insurance companies were 
born, reared and reside here, the Trader, 
the Mechanics and the Lowell Mutual. 
Mr. E. M. Tucke, Secretary of the Traders, 
has recently been reelected to his office for 
the fortieth consecutive time. 
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In no large city of the country is ice to 
be purchased at such a reasonable figure 
as in Lowell. The Daniel Gage Ice Com- 
pany, benevolent in its monopoly, is 
satisfied with a fair profit. 

Lowell has a recently installed commis- 
sion form of government, which seems to 
be working out favorably under the leader- 
ship of its clear-headed, energetic Mayor, 
Hon. Dennis J. Murphy. “His Honor” 
was elected by a rousing majority, and there 
is little doubt that the affairs of the city 
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is well known as an atithor. The county 
editor, Mr. Lewis E. MacBrayne, is known 
to readers of the NATIONAL through his 
short stories. The Lowell Sun, the result 
of many years’ hard work on the part of 
its owner, Mr. John J. Harrington, is the 
principal afternoon local. L’Etoile,a French 
daily, reaches a large number of French 
Canadian citizens throughout New Eng- 
land. Lowell’s Sunday paper, The Tele- 
gram, is breezy, full of news, and always 
has been known to call a spade a spade. 














THE MASSACHUSETTS MILLS, LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
One of Lowell’s seven largest cotton mills—others being the Boott, Merrimack, Tremont and Suffolk, 
Lawrence, Hamilton and Appleton—which together weave 175,000 miles of cotton cloth yearly. 
In the foreground is the junction of the Merrimack and Concord Rivers 


will be conducted in a thoroughly business- 
like manner. Lowell’s debt per capita is 
twenty-four dollars, one of the lowest of 
any city of prominence in the country. 
Compared with Boston’s $105 it is sur- 
prisingly small. 

Lowell’s publications are clean and pro- 
gressive. The Lowell Courier-Citizen, rec- 
ognized as the county newspaper of Mid- 
dlesex county, was first issued January 6, 
1835, as the Lowell Courier. Its present 
managing editor, Mr. Philip S. Marden, 


Going about through the mills and other 
great factories, one often hears the expres- 
sion “largest in the world,” or “best in 
the world.’”’ Today the Boott line of high- 
grade ducks, drills and sheetings have no 
superiors. The Merrimack cotton velvets, 
T. & S. sheetings, drills and flannels, the 
Hamilton flannels. and sheetings, the 
Appleton tasteful shirtings and dainty 
dress goods, the Massachusetts chambrays, 
ginghams, army khakis, etc., are staple 
and popular. 
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The United States Cartridge Company, 
founded by General Benjamin F. Butler, 
has long been famous for the excellence 
of its black, waterproof shotgun cartridge 
cases, and its immense variety of pistol 
and rifle cartridges. Paul Butler, Esquire, 
the only surviving son of the General, 
has devoted his life to the business founded 
by his father. The products of this busi- 
ness have been exported to every part of 
the world, and they have gained an un- 
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the city a magnificent area of land adja- 
cent to Fort Hill park for parks and play- 
grounds. 

People who appreciate comfortable feet 
and protection against damp and sloppy 
weather have found in Shaw Knit Hosiery 
and Humphrey O’Sullivan’s rubber heels 
and soles two indispensable requisites for 
comfort and safety in walking. 

The Nemeck Specialty Company’s 
starch, greatly appreciated by American 





PILLING SHOE SHOP, LOWELL 
Type of shoe shop becoming common in Lowell 


excelled record for reliability and lasting 
excellence. 

A number of famous patent medicine 
produets have made Lowell, as well as the 
proprietors, known in all parts of the 
world. The great laboratories and offices 
of the Ayer remedies—Sarsaparilla, Cherry 
Pectoral, etc.—Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Father 
John’s Medicine, and other prepara- 
tions represent an important Lowell 
industry. Of later origin, but very widely 
known, are Rubifoam and Hoyt’s German 
Cologne, prepared by the Hoyt & Shedd 
Company, one of whose members, the 
late Freeman B. Shedd, bequeathed to 


housewives; Moxie, remarkably popular 
as a summer beverage; the Lowell Paper 
Tube Company, whose convenient mail- 
ing tubes are sold and used by millions; 
the Lowell Felt Company, whose many 
grades of protective and special feltings 
have worked great economies and improve- 
ments in many lines of manufacture, are 
but a few among industries which have 
made Lowell a cosmopolitan manufactur- 
ing rather than a cotton center exclusively. 
Lowell has ten shoe shops of moderate size, 
and the number is being constantly added 
to. 

Over its own tracks the Bay State Street 
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Railway Company connects Lowell with 
a large commuting and shopping district, 
and through connecting lines with towns 
and cities in other counties and states, 
whose residents visit Lowell as the me- 
tropolis of their section. Lowell merchants 
have on their payrolls three thousand 
people; and over one thousand manufac- 
turing plants, big and little, covering three 
hundred and forty-one different commodi- 
ties, have so varied the employing agencies 
that. Lowell has never suffered from such 
severe business depressions as have para- 
lyzed the trade of other cities. 

Lowell’s retail trade is a revelation. Until 
a few years ago -many of the city’s shops 
were, for a city of its importance, rather 
crude and incomplete. Today Lowell’s 
retail centre, with its well-appointed,-well- 
stocked shops, compares very favorably 
with that of many a much larger city. 
The excellent suburban and intra-urban 
trolley service rendered by the Bay State 
Street Railway Company has made Lowell 
the natural trading center for all cities 
and towns within a radius of twelve miles. 
Practically two hundred thousand people 
do all or a great part of their shopping in 
Lowell. New stores are rented before the 
plastering is dry. Within a few months 
twenty new stores have been added to 
Central Street in the downtown ‘section, 
all of which have been taken. As has been 
stated, low prices prevail in Lowell—this 
brings many shoppers from cities as far 
away as Manchester and Boston. Now 
and again some merchants designate days 
when goods manufactured in Lowell are 
almost exclusively sold. On such days 
there is no constriction of trade, for practi- 
cally everything, necessity and luxury, is 
made “at home.” With a thousand 
manufacturing plants, Lowell turns out 
nearly everything from a silk hat to a pair 
of shoes. 

Lowell’s streets, irregularly laid to con- 
form to the river course, are paved with 
granite blocks, laid in cement, providing 
a surface well adapted to horse and auto- 
mobile traffic. 

Ancient Chelmsford, the mother town 
of Lowell, with Billerica, Dracut and 
Tewksbury, form that suburban part of 
Greater Lowell, which like the setting of a 
gem encircle the busy city with a beauty all 
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their own. About equidistant, say four 
miles away, each with its church and its 
village green, bordered by lofty elms, 
presents to the visitor true New England 
homes of the Colonial type, whose rough- 





ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING 


One of Lowell's splendid “brownstones.” Seventy 
lodges meet in this building, which is the pride of 
the business district 


hewn, securely mortised frames laugh at 
the pretensions of their comparatively 
new “‘balloon-framed”’ peighbors. Chelms- 
ford is by no means behind the times in 
its public utilities, and its water supply 
has been declared by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health to be of the very 
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A CORNER IN FORT HILL PARK, SHOWING LILY POND 
Picture taken opposite Rogers Hall School for Young Ladies 


highest standard of purity—a great ad- 
vantage to the manufacturers of Chelms- 
ford Ginger Ale, which has a snap and an 
excellence that makes it widely popular as 
a beverage. Several granite quarries at 
West Chelmsford supply suverior building 
stone, and one operated by Hon. Her- 
be t E. Fletcher is filling a contract for 
the Feteral Building at Kansas City. 














HIGHLAND HEIGHTS 
A growing residential suburb—which three years ago 
was little more than a cow pasture 





Chelmsford Centre is becoming a favorite 
residential location with prosperous Lowell 
business men, and North Chelmsford, in 
spite of big business, still carries on manu- 
facturing plants, both new and old, which 
seem to retain business through the excel- 
lence of their products. 

Billerica Center, looking down on peace- 
ful Concord, is another beautiful town 
with the true New England atmosphere. 
The traditional “town-pump,” such as 
Hawthorne immortalized, still stands oppo- 
site the new Town Hall, whose architecture 
is of the type current in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. The Mitchell 
Boys’ School is another institution of which 
Billerica is justly proud. From Billerica, 
Concord and Lexington, “the land of Paul 
Revere,” are reached over the lines of the 
Middlesex & Boston Street Railway. 
North Billerica is a typical New England 
“‘mill village,” full of business activity, but 
nevertheless abounding in beautiful homes. 
Annual prizes awarded for the most attrac- 
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tive home surroundings have aroused 
keen competition to keep up the stand- 
ard of “North Village” attractions. 

Tewksbury, the headquarters of Mid- 
dlesex truck-raising and floral culture, has 
many prosperous florists and farmers 
among its residents. 

Dracut, to the north of Lowell, has many 
residents who combine a certain amount 
of farming with employment in the mills 
and factories of the metropolis; a com- 
bination which enables the average family 
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centre of large and increasing importance. 
In 1910 the railroad company, after pur- 
chasing nearly seven hundred acres of 
land, commenced on the construction of 
the buildings which has only recently been 
completed. About thirty in number, 
these buildings vary in size from the rore 
unpretentious to the mammoth Engine 
Repair Shop, which is eight hundred and 
sixty-four feet in length. Much grading 
and filling was necessary for the laying 
of tracks, twenty-five miles of which is 





HARVARD BREWERY, LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS, ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED PLANTS IN THE COUNTRY 


to earn steady wages, diminish the high 
cost of living, and which ensures a home 
and lighter labors to the older and feebler 
members. 

From this suburban territory and its own 
population Lowell draws a class of workers 
which has always given her prestige and 
reputation above the ordinary standard 
of milling centers. 

+ * + 

Of all the industrial enterprises which 
have, during the last half century, located 
in or about Lowell, the Repair Shops of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad, located 
at North Billerica just beyond the city 
limits, stand preeminent, and their loca- 
tion here stamps Lowell as a railroad 


today laid within the limits of the yard. 
Of the land purchased, three hundred and 
eighty-two acres are graded and as other 
buildings are erected—it is proposed to 
erect a planing mill and other shops 
more track will become necessary. No 
time nor expense has been spared to 
make these shops the best that modern 
machinery can equip. 

Boston & Maine shops have a capacity 
of forty engines and one hundred and fifty 
cars monthly, and it is fully expected that 
their location here will add to the popu- 
lation as much as some of the smaller 
municipalities of the state already possess. 

The Billerica Shops, as they are known, 
will repair all the engines of the Boston & 
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Maine railroad system and also many 
cars, besides painting freight and passenger 
cars. Several hundred of the two thousand 
men who will be employed when the shops 
are fully equipped are already at work, 
and in a few months the shops will be 
working to full capacity. The large 
number of men to be employed here will 
add greatly to Lowell’s population, and 
as skilled mechanics, drawing high wages, 
they and their families are especially 
desirable citizens. Already several new 
residences have been erected on the gently 
sloping hills surrounding the shops and 
later in the season, as spring opens, much 
building is anticipated. 
* x * 

The Lowell of today presents the pur- 
pose of a city which, although always 
prosperous, and by no means given up to 
one great line of manufacture, has never- 
theless to some extent failed to utilize her 
advantages to the fullest extent, and al- 
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lowed less deserving business centers to 
profit by the experts she lras trained and 
the wealth for which she did not furnish a 
specific and imperative demand. A few 
years from now, in all probability, Lowell 
will welcome to her docks ocean-going and 
coastwise steamers and number in her 
greater circle of influence and retail trade 
over a quarter of a million of people. 

She welcomes new industries with an 
open hand and has drawn within her 
borders the different peoples of the 
earth. 

The city is of sufficient size and impor- 
tance to be classed as a metropolis with 
all its attributes, yet small enough to bring 
out each man’s identity if he but take 
hold and vigorously assume his role. 

Her record from the beginning has been 
patriotic, clean, wisdom-loving and law- 
abiding, and her prospects for the future 
are unexcelled by those of any other city of 
her class in the world. 







CHELMSFORD 


Granite quarrying is an extensive industry of Greater Lowell 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


Foe the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award siz months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. If your Little 
Help does not appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone 
before you. Try again. We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon 
dish. Enclose stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return unavailable offerings. 








EASILY-MADE SALAD DRESSING 
BY L. S. S. 

Beat two eggs well, add half a pint best 
vinegar, butter size of a hen’s egg and one- 
half teaspoonful of salt. Put this into a gran- 
ite pan and set on stove. To prevent curdling, 
stir rapidly and continue until it thickens 
like custard, then remove from stove and 
while still hot stir in half a teaspoonful of 
made mustard thinned in as much vinegar, a 
sprinkling of pepper and for those who like 
it a teaspoonful of olive oil. Stir thoroughly 
until well, mixed, and set it in a cool place. 
Use the same as any dressing. 





A NOVEL DUSTER 
BY MRS. C. S. 


In brushing down walls use an old shirt 
sleeve over broom. It will require no pinning 
and will fall over the brush end to form a 
duster. 


USE ASBESTOS IN BAKING 
BY MRS. E. M. P. 


To prevent a gas or range oven from burn- 
ing things on the bottom in bakng, cut mats 
of asbestos paper nearly as large as the oven 
and place them on the bottom and shelves. 
The asbestos paper can be bought at a hard- 
ware store for a few cents a pound. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES 
BY W. J. S. 

One gallon vinegar; one cup of sugar; one 
cup salt; one teaspoonful of favorite spices 
to each two quarts of cucumbers. Pack small 
cucumbers in a large earthern jar, cover with 
boiling water, cover tightly and let steam 
four hours. Then take them out of the hot 
water and place in fruit cans. Pour the vine- 

ar over them and seal. They have a fine 
avor and are crisp. 

Another: Peel very large cucumbers, slice 
them, salt and let stand over night. In the 
morning drain dry, cover with vinegar and 
let them come to a boil. Fill cans and seal. 


Chowchow 


Chop very fine two heads of cabbage, two 
cauliflowers, two quarts of cucumbers and 
one quart of small onions. Add one quart 
of sugar, two teaspoonfuls each of cloves, 
allspice, cinnamon and ginger, with vinegar 
to cover. First salt the chowchow and let 
stand over night. Drain dry. Then boil 
the vinegar, pour over it and let stand over 
night. In the morning cook.the chowchow 
and can while hot. 


PREVENTS FURNACE RUSTING 
BY R. C. L. 
Unslacked lime in small berry baskets, or 


any dish, placed in furnace, will keep it from 
rusting during summer in a damp cellar. 
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| Sixty - Six 

) Per Cent. 
|| Statistics show that : 
| the retail prices of = 
| the principal ar- = 
| ticles of food in : z 
‘| forty industrial cities in this country = 
have advanced sixty-six per cent. in’ [ 
| fourteen years. The price of Z 
E in all that time has remained the same, and it is : 
= just as nourishing, sustaining and satisfying as it 

4 was fourteen years ago—a complete, perfect food 


supplying more real body-build- 
ing nutriment than meat or eggs 
and costing much less and more 
easily digested. 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits (heated in the oven to 
restore crispness) eaten with hot milk or cream will 
supply all the nutriment needed for a half day’s work. 
Deliciously wholesome and nourishing when eaten in 
combination with canned pears, baked apples, stewed 
prunes, sliced bananas or other fruits. Try toasted 
TRISCUIT, the shredded wheat wafer, for luncheon 
with butter, cheese or marmalade. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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never disappoints 
Packed under the most perfect 
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Sold in all the States, Ber- 
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Provinces. 


The WHITE HOUSE Brand 
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weight tins, is just as good as 


White House Coffee 


_ DWINELL- WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON— CHICAGO. 
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Carry Your Ink in Your Vest Pocket! 
| VULCAN INK-TABLETS 


“Make Writing a Pleasure” 
Any Color. 10caBox. Postpaid 


3 m —— supply in each box 
GENTS WANTED 


W.). vLURICn & C0, 27 Thames Street, New York 


The Secret of Beauty 
FREE 


A Masterpiece in Color 
by C. Allen Gilbert, the well-known artist 











We will be glad to send to all users of Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream a copy of Mr. Gilbert’s beautiful 
painting, entitled ““The Secret of Beauty,” in panel 
form, 11 x 22 inches. It is a splendid reproduction, 
on highly coated paper, of one of the girl’s figures 
Mr. Gilbert is noted for, and is not marred by any 
printed matter which would prevent framing. Send 
10c in stamps to cover wrapping and postage. We 
are confident you will be highly pleased with the 
picture and calendar and find it a valued addition 
to your library or den. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON, Props. 
37 Great Jones Street New York 
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Six Splendid Issues 
of SMART STYLES 


March—The Spring Fashions 


The lure of Spring Openings in Paris 
and New York. The first suthentic 
and complete portrayal of Spring 
styles. 


April—The Millinery Modes 


Milady’s hats—her veils—her coiffure. 
All the millinery woe of Ri, 
contained in one issue 

STYLES. 


May—Brides 
For the June Bride—her gown, her 
gifts, her traveling equipment, her 
trousseau. Luxuries and necessities 
for the toilet table. 


June—Summer Fashions and Traveling 


The Summer’s styles complete, for 
form and comfort both. Vacation 
hints, where and how to go, travel 
clothes and luggage. 


July—Life in the Open 


Sports and sporting garb. How to be 
correct and at ease for tennis, swim- 
ming, motoring, riding, golf and all 
out s. 


August—The Younger Generation 


With school days drawing near, juve- 
nile desires and needs are uppermost. 
Clothes for school, younger society 
and Autumn sports. 


On the news-stands—25 cents for 
each copy. Delivered at your door 
—$1.00 for all six, if-you use the 
coupon opposite. 


The Perfect Costume! 


Do you want this Spring’s costume 
to be the most attractive, stylish and 
becoming you have ever worn? Do 
you want it to follow fashion with a 
taste and discretion that will express 
your Own personality perfectly ? 


SMART STYLES 


THE MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


offers you a unique service of advance style pres- 
entation that is authoritative, and style adaptation 
that will exactly meet your personal requirements. 


For “the perfect costume” this Spring, you want 
the help of the March and April issues 

STYLES — S—advanced, complete to the finest detail, 
correct, smart, personal. 


The news-stand price is 25 cents per copy—but 
there is a better way. Glance over the schedule of 
issues to the left. Every one of them contains just 
the information you want for your fashion needs of 
the changing season—seasonable, entertaining, and, 
once again, personal. 


= brides—everybody likes to read about them. 
ravel hints—going away this summer? Summer 
frocks—combining style, comfort and inexpensive- 
ness. Sports and sporting clothes—‘‘kiddies’’’ 
school outfits. Everything you want to know of 
fashion and fashionables, for six whole months, told 
just as you want it told, for just one dollar—the 
price of four copies. 


Six Months of SMART STYLES 
For a Dollar Bill 


Of course, this offer is only introductory, and is 
open only to new subscribers. If not already a 
subscriber, send the dollar, at our risk, with the 
attached cone for six splendid issues of 
SMART STYLES beginning with the Spring 
Fashion Number. And send it today, the 
edition is limited. ff 

A Saving of 


The Jno. J. Mitchell Co..“al sein 
NEW YORK “West 25th Street, New York. 
CITY _~” Laceept your introductory offer. 
? For the enclosed $1.00, enter my 
mame for six months of SMART 
Pa! STYLES beginning with the March issue. 
gl il ine ee ee 
"Street pees a 
City ... State 
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The only advertismg medium with an 
unlimited circulation is 


Railway Station Display 


One-sheet posters at the railway stations 
are more effective than any other method 
of advertising for the reason 








The advertisements are read by 
the people when their minds are 
in a receptive mood and conse=- 
quently the different commodi- 
ties advertised become indelibly 
photographed in their memories. 


We have equipped two hundred stations 
along the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee 


& St. Paul Railroad with one-sheet 
bulletin boards 30x46 inches. 


We also have card space 11x21 inches 
inside the stations. 


Railroad Service an Advertising Company 
103 South Cana! Street 3 8 Chicago 
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The Ideal Way to 


FLORIDA 


HE ideal way to 
Florida and the 
Sunny South is by sea. 
You are sure to enjoy 
the swift, bracing tnp 
down the Coast, made 
doubly attractive by 
the staunch steamers 
and luxurious service 
of the Clyde and 
Mallory Lines. Newest, finest vessels in coastwise service. Staterooms with 
twin beds and private bath ; also without bath but with private toilet en suite. 


Four sailings weekly from New York direct to Jacksonville without change, calling at 
Charleston, S. C., with direct rail connections to all leading southern resorts. Weekly 
sailings to Key West, Tampa, St. Petersburg and Mobile. Also express service to 
Galveston, the Atlantic City of the Southwest, with connections to Pacific Coast points. 
Circle tour tickets at attractive rates, going one way by steamer and one way by rail. 

Special Winter Cruises and Trips to the 
Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico and Porto Rico 
Wr wre ip and send beautifully illustrated fr 
copy “ Travel ” Number, AG STEAMSEIP NEWS. K \aer now will mean boner 
accommodations for the journey. Address any one of the following : 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines 





CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S. CO. 
General Offices, Pier 36, North River, N. Y. General Offices, 11 Broadway, N. Y. 
MALLORY STEAMSHIP CO. NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S.S. CO. (WardLine) 
General Offices, Pier 36, North River, N. Y. General Offices, Pier 14, East River, N. Y. 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
BOSTON—192 Washington St. CHICAGO—444 Com’! Nat’! Bank Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut St. NEW YORK—290 Broadway WASHINGTON— 1306 F St., N. W. 
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Mail FREE 
Coupon eee 


There are ipon people i in 
sitions and no future who need 


became su 
like tho one iT Paces 
coupon before you forget. 











La Salle Extension Gaiversity 
Dept. 524 Chicage, Il. 


everywhere because of their cusaptional ebilien 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT 


NEED QREA REATER THAN SUPPLY 
ccountants are needed everywhere, 

= jarge salaries and are in line for 

ot our promotion to executive positions. Many 
uates are now managers of big 


firms, commanding large ene, 
Present Cccupation 5; 
Makes! No lo Differenc 


ae A 
course 


E iners, an ~Secretary 
Mllinois State Board of Examiners in Account- 
ancy. The course is 
covering Theory of Accounts, Brac- 
tical ys m5 Business Law, etc. ete., and pre- 
youforC PA. Examinations in any state. 
Valuable ble Book FREE fee “boox. of 
examinations, State regula- 
hee openings, etc. 
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$1095, but bifilt with “expensive car’ precision 
and solidity, not ground out” in vast quantityo. 
Long-lived, economical, powerful, stylish, and 
in every test THE. CAR OF NO REGRETS: 
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x The KINGS famous cantilever springs make rough roads velvet 
Aj KING MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, U.S.A. 





rai 


New York Showroom, Broadway at 52nd St. “ 
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QUICK’ 





Accept This 


*100 Credit 


Before too late—It costs 


u write , 


at once you get our complete 


Home Training in Law 


$100 less, just as if you 


nothing—If yo 
your name here 





had sent us 


World’s Greatest Home Study Law 
Course, for Almost Nothing 


Using that coupon cuts the cost down 
to unbelievable figures and brings it within 
reach of everybody. This does not refer to any shortened 
law Course. It refers to our regular, complete Three 
Year Course including Faculty Talks, Lectures, 12- 
volume law library—everything, exactly the same as if 
you had paid the regular price—exactly the same Course 
which has been recommended and takenby distinguished 
men allover the country. This is the Largest Law School 
for Home Study in the World—over 40,000 students. 


Investigate Today, You Risk Not a Cent 


It does not put you to the least ex- 
pense or obligation to fill out and send in the 
FREE coupon. Nobody will call on you or bother 
you in any way. But you will receive our free booklet 
explaining everything, and if you then decide to take 
the Course use the Credit Certificate in paying us, 
just as if it were a $100 bill. 


Big Demand for Legally Trained Men 
—at $5,000 to $20,000 a Year 
Don’t let that coupon get away from 


you. You will note that it is a thirty day 
imited coupon. Act before it is too late. If you have 


30-Day Limited Coupon 











American Correspondence School of Law 


Dept 1201 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 









* 

~ Gentlemen—Please send me, right away, full par- 
Sticulars of your limited FREE SCHOLARSHIP 

=sCREDIT offer, also a certificate entitling me to 


‘$100 Credit 


. 
a 
“on _ complete Three Year Course in Law to 
“= geth er with complete information regarding 
‘ your simplified method of Home Loe 
= tI gotlene myself in no way, no 
buy anything. Send TX, FREE E 
“wend repaid. 
» 4 





Fold, Tear 
Out and 





that much CASH 


not already decided to study law you soon will—and 
getting that coupon in now, will hold the $100 credit for 
~—y until you have had plenty of time to make up your 
mind. We want you to know why there is far greater 
demand for legally trained men now than there was a 
few years ago. Our free booklet explains it. The 
legally trained man makes from $5,000 to $20,000 a year. 


You Can Learn Law At Home 


It requires no advanced education. 
The fact that this advertisement has inter- 
ested you proves that you are above the average in 
intelligence. You can easily understand the simplified 
method of study originated by thisschool. We coach 
all graduates free until they pass the bar examination. 
Many men, no morecapable than you, stadied at home 
in odd hours and are now making $5,000 to $20,000 a 
year. They happened to hear of the big opportunity in 
law sooner than you did, that is all. But it is not too 
late. The demand will be even greater in the future. 


Don’t Throw Away $100 By Delaying 
—Use Free Coupon 


You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by quick action. If you decide 
uu don't want to study law, simply drop the matter. It 
hasn't *tcost youacent. But don't throw $100 away merely 
because you are not sure now what action you will take. 
te. Fill in the free coupon. Write plainly. 
esitate—act, you turn the page. 


Invest 
Do not 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, Dept 1201, Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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yanson Magazine Bargains 


National 
Magazine 
1 yr. $1.50 





All Three 
$3.40 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 
1 yr. $1.50 


Pictorial 
Review 
1 yr. $1.00 






























































Th riodicals in ANY club offer may be sent Betioanl Magesine ...-....... _ 
© pe 1 i i 
to ONE or to DIFFERENT addresses. Join oe were well | $3.00 
with your friends and divide the cost. 2 2 D ssreeers aunt 
subscriptions may be NEW or RENEWALS. eg or Hegisine on +. $3 6 5 
e NE Siuckle @ «:A a oa ° 
National Magazine .......... Bete - Nati 
Collier's Weekly... 2.2.0. $2.90) Cesies Word | gee 
National Magazine se eeeeeeens All Three Modern Priscilla ............ ° 
McClure’s (or American) ..... } $3. 55 Pictoriat Review............. 
btm cat nae Companion ... National Magazine .......... | $3 15 
ation a er All Three Youth’s Companion .......... ° 
Everybody's edsotpevebes 6068055 > $3. 55 Heteasl Megutine Main mat at | $2.90 
ne ee ae | os or eae s 
etonel Sengpette ssaidaliak ih eke $3 "45 Beneast Magazine peace 
etropolitan ................ { = Modern Electrics ............ } 
ee nt a cneceges sees Both (Or Technical World) ...... $2.30 
Current Opinion .............| $3065 a Re Any Two 
National Magazine ........... Ail Three atiec’ Home Journal ...... $3.00 
baer Home Companion ... 4 3.6 Ss Saturday Evening Post ..... ¢: Three 
verybody ve Sc ced da docsowete Country Gentleman ........ 4 50 
National Magazine ........... All Three 2 
eee eee loadin oe Tay Tre 
National Magazine ........... wr Good Housekeeping ........ $3. 00 
Harper’s Magazine .......... $4.65 pment —,, PE SRNL Pie 9 $4 "50 
National Magazine .......... ae OOEES'S SEAGAEMS ........- ° 
lg Tere pee $4. 1 5 Th “ : 
Beth e Youth’s Companion 
National Magazine ........... 4 5 (for 1914, including all extra 2.00 
RPS IRE ee org . .6 numbers and beautiful calen- $ . 
Gar BGR OP. » oats ko v8 es 
Our Large 44-Page Catalogue 
contains about 3,000 publications at lowest OUR REFERENCES 
prices. Write for it now and IT’ Ss FREE All Publishers The ial A 
see how much you can save. First and City National — Lexington, i. 

















ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


J. M. HANSON xcSEinson‘Stocek LEXINGTON, KY. 
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This valuable 
Booklet 


explaining 
how to learn 


piano-playing 4 times 
Saster. 






certificate 
valued at $60 


both abso- , 
lutely free, if 
your name 
reaches us soon 


enough. But 
you must hurry to benefit by this 
lifetime chance. « 


Don’t fail to use free coupon 
below and learn of the o—niey 
plan behind this offer—an offer whic 
puts a complete musical training within 


reach of everybody, because the cost is re- 
duced to unbelievably low figures. 


Elbert Hubbard says: “I con- 
sider Dr. Marcus L. Quinn the + 


teacher of music that ever lived”; Many 
men high in music and other arts, share 
this opinion of the man who originated the 
teaching of music by the writien method. 


Study Music At Home 
By Only Scientific Method 
Leading To Degrees and Diplomas 
You can do it. Yes you can. The 
QUINN WRITTEN METHOD with 
Dr. Quinn's patented de- 
vice, the COLOROTONE, 
revolutionizes the study of mu- 
sic and saves three pe of 

the time, e 
usually cequived > len Ee piano 
an, singing, ete. Discard 
old-fashioned methods and in- 
vestigate this scientific method, 
endorsed by leading musicians, 
which teaches ose beginner, 
yours or old, to play chords 
mediately and to play com- 
Brot pieces, in every key, in 
# Sccsteqpens. It takes out 


the drudgery, and makes 
, #.-L. simple, fascinating. 








Teachers at the head of state 
universities are stadying Dr. Quinn’s method. 
You can learn it right in your own home. 


Investigate At Once 
it Costs Nothing 


Don't throw away this $60 tuition 


Use i free coupon at ¢ 

que, befese you turn 4° Tom Luctus Qui 

this page o? Conservatory of Music, 
Pd Dpt.xxx,1626 N .Harding.Chicago 

Marcus = tae of aaliail tome. 08 entirely without cost or 

ee - ing** "HowTo ty Music At tome" and 

Dept. xxx of cones oil Slow mse if’ Tesroll 

16268 Har- ,¢° time time’ limit elapees. 

py Neme 


o Address — 
























Pay Next Year 


| Fev on Credit 


No Red Tape —No Rigid Rules 


We give credit to home lovers—give it gladly—on 
terms which no one else ever offered. 

No references required, no contract, no mortgage. 
We open your account when we mail you our catalog. 
Order when you wish. 

We make this offer after selling on credit for 48 
years, and to 1,200,000 homes. 


Pay 3 Cents a Day 


Pay a little each month by saving up just 2 or3 
cents a day. If si ss comes, or loss of work, ask 
forextratime. W@Rave no collectors. There will be 
no interest, no extraprice, no annoyance of any kind. 

Goods will be semfon 30 days’ trial, subject to re- 
turn. If you retur@ them, we pay freight both ways. 

And we guarantee to save you from 15 to 3 per 
cent under the lo t prices others quote. Return 
the goods if we d 


Dollar Book Free 


r Fall Bargain Book is a mammoth book, which costs 
—_ 4 mailing $1 per copy. It pictures 4, 918 things for 
the home, many in actual! colors. 

We mail this book free, and we want you to have it. 
With the hook we wil! send your credit certiticate showing 
your aagep aseen nt. 

In writing us, kindly state what articles in the list be- 
low will interest you most. We have special — on 
some of these lines which we also will send if wanted. 

Fill out and mail us the coupon now. 


Spiegel Mau, Vien 


1266 West 35th Street, Chicago 











Please check the lines in which you are interested, as 
we have special books on some lines. 


. Furniture ..Watches—Jewelry 
. .Carpets— Rugs .. Silverware 
. Stoves—Ranges . .Chinaware 


..Women’s Garments’ ..Sewing Machines 
..Ladies’ Dress Goods’... .Kitchen Cabinets 
.Baby Cabs, etc. 
SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
1266 W. 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail me your Fall Bargain Book. 
Also books on the lines checked above. 





I re a eS ans eek ne Cae ami osinek 


Give full address. Write clearly. 
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LISTERATEO GUM aliays thirst end is recom- USTERATEO GUM steedies the nerves and is used 
mended by sthietic directors. by submerine crews in many navel services. 














LISTERATED 
PEPSIN GUM 





lc COMMON SENSE GUM CO. NEWPORT IN RHODE ISLAND ASK FOR 
PER SLAB 
IT AND 
dC _ 
PER PACK | 818% cuapanttep BYCOMMONSENSE GUM CO UNDER THE F000 B.ORUGS ACT JUNE 30 906. SERAL W® 13095. 
Sold : * GLAD 
Desstitities CHARUS THE CHEWER 


Ite absolute purity and superb flavor are attested by 14 Gold Medals 
and 17 Diplomas received in open competion with other brands, 
in both Europe and America during the last five years. 



























LISTERATEO GUM cleans the teeth and mouth LISTERATED eg osban mioryge 4 yaw trom germs. t 
pleasurably and eftectusitly Occtors indorse it cortains t er oils. 
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KITCHEN == HAND 
SOAP 


Unequalled 


Cleans ana 
Restores 
all 


The Best 
Cleans 


and Polishes 
Copper 
Brass 
Tin 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Varnish, Axle 
Grease, Paint, Blacking, and all impurities 
from the hands, it is unequalled, leaving 
the skin soft, white, and smooth. 


wes BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! og 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
Cuas. F. Bates & Co., Boston, Prop’rs. 























DO YOU USE 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


[t will more than pay you to secure our exten- 
sive service covering all subjects, trade and 
personal, and get the benefit of the best and most 
systematic reading of all papers and periodicals, 
here and abroad, at minimum cost. Why miss 
taking advantage for obtaining the best possible 
service in your line? 

Our service is taken by all progressive busi- 
ness men, publishers, authors, collectors, etc., 
and is the card index for securing what you 
want and need, as every article of interest is at 
your daily command. 


Write for terms, or send your order for 100 
clippings at $5 or 1000 clippings at $35. 
Special Rates quoted 6n Large Orders. 





THE 
MANHATTAN PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Prop. 


Cambridge Building, 334 Fifth Avenue, cor. 33d St 
Established in 1888 NEW YORK 
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_ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


civ 1 SERVICE, Normal, High School, Bookk 8b 
(fo Ng a 

Law ly Ln md bh Bt 

tion Free. For “ ” apply CARNEGIE 

snscemaneant a Ohio. 


HELP WAN TED 


at OF 5 and inventive ability should write for pew 

{ Needed Inventions.” Patent Bi apd “ "How to Get Yun 
Patent and Your Money.” Advice H 
Petent Attorneys, Dept. 81, puinants:<eime D. Cc. 


_ MEN AND WOMEN 


WANTED — Distributors, Men and Women 


to give away FREE pkgs. Perfumed — Soap Powder, 
no money or experience needed, good pa: 
Vv. & COMPANY, ‘222 Institute, Chicago. 


SCIEN TIFIC INSTRUMENTS 








High-grade B & L comp 
FOR SALE High Talergtome, sultan suitable for — 
in first-class co! an exceptional barg: 
3G. ‘Dow. care National Magazine, tC oad 


WANTED 4 


BE -A’TRAVELING 


GALESMAN: 


Bp. . ys — ning while youar are a > ae sk -~ fi 
ience requi y for particulars 
openings an evtimonta from hundreds o 
now earning $100 to $500 a month. Address 
Dept, 47 National Salesmen’s Ti 
Chicago New York Kansas City 





Association 
San Francisco 





TO EVERY BOY AND GIRL. We 
- a a 

com, out plates, 
chemicals, on. —* full instructions. Just 
send your name and address, we send you 
24 papers Gold Eye Needles. Sell 2 papers 
for 10c., giving a Thimble free. When sold 
send us the 20 and the Camera and 

outfit is yours. Address 


GLOBE CO., Dept. 870, Greenville, Pa. 












FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—MY SPECIAL OFFER to 
introduce my magazine, “INVESTING FOR PROFIT.” 


free. H. L. Barber, 483, 20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
| ae ‘TYPEWRITERS 
‘4 A MONTH BUYS THIS 
| 





VISIBLE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER 
se ge I AP 
approval i you wage to kee 
worth di for, b it tells 


i 
you how to save $41. 50. It’s FREE. 








Michie 
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I want to make it possible for every reader 


of the National Magazine to own both volumes 
of Heart Throbs. 


/ Ar Init Fieppler 


50,000 joined in A ‘nel 
making by personal n entirely new 
selection this book | Collection of exquisite 
Heart Throbs—the | S@atiment—an appro- 
most wonderful collec- | Priate companion 
tion of old-time prose volume to the original 
and poetry in exist- Heart = 50N 
Sh 5. aa $1.50 Net $1.50Net 








The new illustrated edition of both volumes is now ready in uniform binding—three styles to 
choose from—garnet (o-i_iaal grandmother cover), crimson (medallion) and lavender (cameo). 


Here is Your Opportunity 


Heart Li tera Vol. I OF cea i Regular Price. ..... an All for 
Heart Throbs, Vol. II ‘ditic 


Edition Regular Price...... 1.50 


National Magazine, one year . . - Regular Price...... 1.50 $3.00 


If you already have either volume of Heart Throbs, here is an exceptional offer that will enable 
you to complete your set: 


Heart Throbs, either volume ° ‘ . Regular Price.....: $1.50 | Both for 


New Illustrated Edition 


National Magazine, one year . , . Regular Price...... 1.50 | $1.25 


All of our books are sold on the distinct understanding that if they are not satisfactory in every 
way they may be returned at our expense and we will refund the full amount of the purchase money. 


Chapple Publishing Company, Limited, Boston, Mass., 
Enclosed please find.........................for your special offer of NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE and 


Name...... a ies 
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A Beautiful Book of Undying Melodies 








HEART SONGS 22223" 





Over 512 


Pages 


Over 400 Complete 
Songs with Words 


and Music 







A_ symposium of songs— 
words and music—to which 
25,000 people contributed 
their favorite songs—includ- 
ing over 400 rare selections, 
rinted from new plates, 

ndsomely bound in gold 
and garnet, with illuminated 
cover. Undoubtedly the 
most desirable collection of 
songs ever gathered together 
within the covers of one 
book, including: 


Patriotic and War Songs 
Sea Songs and Chanteys 


' Lullabies and Child Songs 


Dancing Songs—Lilts and 
Jigs 

Plantation and Negro Me!- 
odies 


Hymns and Revival Songs 
Love Songs of all Races 


Opera, Operetta Selec- 
tions 

Concert Hall Songs and 
Ballads 


College, School, Fraternity 
Songs 


Price, $2.50 


La! sa gy ge 
com were 
pore cm | by the well-known 
composer, Victor Herbert, 
and Director Chadwick of 
the New England Conserva- 


“HEART SONGS” must be 
seen to be appreciated. It 
is the only music book in 
the world that is the work 
of 2,000 people. You will 
find rare old favorites here 
long out of print. It be- 
longs on the piano as much 
es a_ dictiona belongs in 
the library. ve sell every 
copy under a guarantee that 
you will like it, or money 
refunded. 


CHAPPLE PUB. CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 


Name 


Address 





Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.50 for which send me copy of “HEART SONGS.” 
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pay you 
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, 
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~~ = 4 


It will 











y, 
YN 
bit 





fy) 





4 
V4 


to purchase a Test Package of 





and learn how easy housework 
can be made by the modern way. 
=e Sanitary cleanliness secured 
<==) quickly and cheaply. Work, 
ut 5 time and temper saved through 
7 Its use. 

Everywhere 10c. per can. 
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NCCCO es 


A large roll of Delicious Wafer Lozenges packed in Pep- 
permint, Wintergreen, Cinnamon, Sassafras, Lemon, 
Iicorice, Clove, Chocolate, Lime, and assorted flavors 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 














You will be sure of getting delicious, pure, wholesome con- 
fectionery if you are careful when you buy to see that 


The NECCO SWEETS seal is on the box 











NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., BOSTON 
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| AN | 
Spring HATS 1914 


Sole Agents for Manufacturers 


Robert Heath, Limited, London, Eng. Importers———— Retailers 
burBeston Stores Qe Bedford St. and 173 Washington St. 


Also by Our Agents Throughout the United States 
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“Everywoman” knows it is the hee Only one _ hose-supporter for 
little things that count in dress Ae De women has the feeeSs 
— especially hose-supporters. SORES Oblong Rubber Button. 








The yellow 
band on 
every pair 

helps 
to identify 























w $e 


** EVERYWOMAN "* © G. F. co., 1912 


he tops of even the sheerest hosiery will 
not “start” if secured by the famous 


feardtGtip, 


Rubber Button Clasp. The Oblong Rubber 
Button and the Hump Loop give absolute 
protection as well as support. To avoid 
“drop stitches” be sure your corsets are fitted 
with the 7224S Hose Supporters. 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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THE EASTER NATIONAL 


| 








The April Issue of the NATIONAL promises to sell out 


as did the March number because of these strong features: 


The Choice of Earth, A Stirring Easter Love Story 
By Walter Pritchard Eaton 


The Story of the Cross, 4 Remarkable Story of the 


Emblem of Easter 


By Dr. R. K. Carter 





A hint of the variations in April 
stories 
Fun, pure and simple: 
THE DRAMATIC CRITIC ACTS 


Pathos, the “heart throb”’ touch: 


IN MOTHER’S DARNING 
BASKET 


Human interest, “‘triangular’’ devel- 
opments: 
THE STENOGRAPHER 
INTERVENES 


Force, excitement: 
ONCE IN JEOPARDY 


All these elements combined in the 
liberal instalment of E. Phillips Op- 
penheim’s great serial: 
A DAUGHTER OF THE 
STARS 








Ella 
Wheeler 





Some of the interesting articles 
scheduled for April 


“You can’t fool all the people all 
the time”’: 
SUBCONSCIOUS PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT 
Politics, discussed by an authority: 
THE REHABILITATION OF 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
The greatest ‘“‘Hamlet’’ since Booth: 
FORBES-ROBERTSON’S 
FAREWELL 
Uncle Sam’s new citizens: 
A REAL SOLUTION OF THE 
IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 
Travel in the Latin lands: 
BOLIVIA, THE MOUNTAIN 
REPUBLIC 
A western girl, dramatised: 
THE LARD MAN’S 
DAUGHTER 
Snappy gossip and chats with celeb- 
rities: 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 





Wilcox Will be Represented in This Issue 
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Of all new 
things in 
Gift Books 


the newest 


co -_ 
| HEART SONGS 


Contributed by 25,000 people 


The prize awards made in compiling the book 
were conferred by the well-known composer, 
Victor Herbert, and Director Chadwick of the 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
Companion volume te the world-famous é 0 A 
Heart Throbs. A beautiful book of undying 
| . x 





2 
q 
> 


melodies, with words and music, Price, $2.50. 
book and departmen 
Space tr estar dies of tas guiiahons, 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(LnarTep) 
952 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON 





























TO ADVERTISERS 


AND 
USERS °F GOOD PRINTING 


te ad 


WE ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE IN 
THE BEST POSSIBLE MANNER EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF 


Catalogue Work On sale where | 
Book Composition - : 

Presework, ete. Qual. ary | 

AND OUR FACILITIES FOR PROMPTL* 


HANDLING ORDERS OF ANY SIZE 18 appreciated 


ARE UNSURPASSED. THE LARGEST 
UNION PLANT IN New ENGLAND. J i 


ESTIMATES ARE GLADLY FURNISHED | H. Dd. Foss& Co. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO..Lrb. 
































I t | 

Printers and Publishers in caret | 

944 DORCHESTER AVENUE |} 
Boston, MAss Boston | 
| 

















| t =| ig 
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“I LOVE THE BOOK” 


HEART THROBS 


vy HEARS S 


(KART 
HRORS 


Vey 


ee oe 





HEART THROBS 


The book that 50,000 
people helped to make 
and the book that has 


THE PLACE 
OF HONOR 


in the homes of /00,+ 
000 American people 


Have YOU Heart Throbs? 














Price $/ OO Net. 











DEAR MR. CHAPPLE— 


I love the book HEART THROBS. 
I told a friend and she fell in love 
with it, too. That was my first book. 
This is my eighth order; all the 
others have been given to friends, 
who treasure the book as I do. I 
don’t know how long I can keep the 
copy I am ordering to-day, but 
whether for long or short your won- 
derful treasure-book will always have 


the Place of Honor in my home. 


Very truly yours, 














CHAPPLE PUB. CO.,' Ltd. 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen — Enclosed please find $2.00 for 
one year’s subscription to the National Magazine 
and the world-famous book HEART THROBS. 








== 





SOOT EEEEEEEEEEPEEEEEEEEEEEEEUEEEEEEEEEEEEETEFEEELEEELEELEEEIEEEEEEELELEE 


TAA Ahh hdeded CEFEEEELEEEEEE 
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Rolling His Own 

America is the land of self-made men. It is 

characteristic of Americans to rely on their 

own efforts—to do things for themselves. The millions of “Bull” 

Durham smokers are of this energetic, self-reliant, American 

type in all walks of life. These men like to make their own ciga- 

rettes, to their liking, from ripe, mellow “ Bull’? Durham tobacco 

—prefer these cigarettes, made by their own hands, to any ready- 
made kind they can buy. 

Particularly notice the unique and pleasant aroma of “Bull” 


Durham. It is as distinctive to “Bull’’ Durham as the cocked 
hat is to Napoleon. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent sack) 


Ask for FREE A The ‘‘ Bull” Durham aroma is 
book of ‘‘papers d db 

with each Sc sack produce y a secret process 

known onec the makers of this 

tobacco. ou get this delightful 

fragrance only in ‘‘Bull’’ Durham. 

An Illustrated Booklet, showing how to 

FREE “Roll Your Own,” and a Book of ciga- 

rette papers, will both be mailed, free, 


to any address in U. S. on postal request. Address “Bull” 
Durham, Durham, N.C. Room 1217. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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MERRIMACK 


PHOTO 


ENGRAVING CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 





Some of the cuts in the Lowell 
article, current number “National,” 
are our work. 

Our work is the best. Our ex- 
penses being low we are in a posi- 
tion to turn out work at a very 
reasonable figure. 


25 PALMER ST. 





Lowell Buick Company 


(Incorporated) 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Dealers in 


High Grade 
Automobiles 


Garage and Workshop 
Arch Street 








Salesrooms and Garage 


Appleton Street and Post Office Avenue 




















GEORGE H. BACHELDER 
Indian Motor Cycles 


Bicycles 


5 and 7 POST OFFICE AVENUE 
Opposite Post Office 














LOWELL - MASSACHUSETTS 
Established Telephone 
in 1890 2613 


The 


DELORME /7*.... 


Invites the public to come and examine his work 
in Repairing Old Hats and Finishing New Ones in 
Silk, Straw and Felt, at 
Sun Building, 15 Prescott Street 
LOWELL, MASS. 





We use the Conformator System of measurement 


Straw Hat Bleaching a Specialty 








Dear Olde Songs 


96 Pages :: WORDS and ne 


The Old Folks at Home 


10c 


Old Shady Pe ning 

My Last ‘Cigar Those Evening 

Santa Lucia The Lone F' ‘bell 
Warrior We'll Pay Paddy Doyle 

Old pom. ae Beau Pr 

Old Black Joe M My Maryland 


The Old Gabin Home 
Sweet Spirit, Hear My 


Prayer 
Soey mow the Light of Day 
y Mary Ann 
Sing, Smile, Slumber 
Good-nigh 


My Old Kentucky Home 
*Tis Midnight Hour 
me 


to 
Three Little Kittens 
The British Grenadiers 
ica 





Come Where My Love Lies 

Dreaming Kiss Me ys and Go 
Captain Jinks Kathleen 
Chinese Baby Song Beautiful Star ‘in Heaven 80 
“Vive La Compagnie” B 
How Can I Leave Thee Arise, My Soul 
The Girl } Left Behind Me Then You'll Remember Me 
A Song of the Sea Clime ae Whose Gen- 


Anant Ever Bright and Fair ial 
anies aD and a Yan- Star of th the Twilight 


Flow wae Ww. Sweet (fen 
Oh, 


Doug a Tender and True e have 

pi ou 

Jerusalem lem, the Golden English Chanty 

Come, Thou Fount of Every De Boatmen’'s Dance 
Blessing Just as I Am 

Happy Land Watch 

God Be With You Bonnie Dundee 

Dream Faces Hard Times Come Again 

Bridal. Chorus from Lohen- No More 

Strike the Harp Gently 

Dixie Au Syne 

We’ re Tenting Tonight Three Blind ce 

The Campbells are Coming I've Left the Snow-Clad 

Katey's Letter ls 

Baby Bunting Song of a Thousand Years 

In the Gloaming Homeward Bound 

Annie Laurie Break, Break, Break 

Just Before the Battle, Oft in the Stilly ot Bre 
Mother The Battle of 

Juanita The Dying V 

Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Ob! — t You Remember 
Still Sweet Alice 


10c at 5 and 10c stores, or sent 
direct for 4c addirional for Postage 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., BOSTON 
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Color 
Photography 


That photography in natural colors has 
been achieved is not generally known, but 
it is a fact, that it is now possible to re- 
produce by direct photography any object 
or scene showing all the colors and tints 
that were shown in the original, accurately 
and truthfully to nature. 


WILL ROUNDS 


Autochromist 


137 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
Telephone 2418 
Photographer of the flora, garden and nature scenes 


in their natural colors. Reproductions of 
paintings, art objects, fabrics, etc. 


AUTOCHROM PORTRAITS A SPECIALTY 


Correspondence invited—terms reasonable 








All Business 
in New England 


is carefully listed and classified 
in ‘the New England Business 
Directory. 


If you do business in New Eng- 
land it will pay you to send for 
our booklet suggesting ways in 
which this work might make and 
save you money. The 1914 edi- 
tion is just out, so “do it now.” 


We publish the Lowell Directory 
and thirty others. 


“Established 1846’’ 
Sampson & Murdock Co., Boston 


























Lowell Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company 
Hildreth Building, Lowell, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1832 
All Losses Paid Promptly for 82 Years 


NOW PAYING 
60 per cent dividends on five year policies 
40 per cent dividends on three year policies 
20 per cent dividends on one year policies 


DIRECTORS 
wM_B. LIVINGSTON, Pres. Wm. E. Livingston 
0. 


A. G. POLLARD, Pres. A. G. Pollard Co. and Union 
National Bank. 


CHAS. W. WILDER, Trustee Central Savings Bank 
AMASA PRATT, Manufacturer 
CLARENCE H. NELSON 


WALTER L. PARKER, Treas. Walter L. Parker 
Bobbin Co. 


JAMES H. SPARKS, Treas. Lowell Hosiery Co. 
CHAS. S. LILLEY, Judge Superior Court (Retired) 
JOSEPH PEABODY 





CLARENCE H. NELSON, President 
JOSEPH PEABODY, Sec’y and Treas. 

















LOWELL 
COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE 


The School that Gives an 
Up-to-date Training 
and Finds Situations 
for Graduates 


Write for a Catalogue and Names 
of Graduates of Your State 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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Established Seventeen Hundred Ninety-One 


MAGAZINE 





One Hundred and Twenty-Third Year 









UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


J. E. CONANT & 


CO. (Auctioneers 


OF LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


The business of systematic preparation for absolute auction sales and the thorough and effec- 
tive advertisement of such sales has become of as much importance in the successful liquidation 
of large manufacturing properties as has the clearing house system to the national banks. 


The danger is more apparent than ever before 
of leaving the management of the sale of large 
manufacturing or other properties to the amateur, 
the layman, or the inexperienced. 


For one office to prepare and make the cata- 
logue of a property for sale, for another office 
to advertise the sale, and for a third office to sell 
the property means disaster from the start. 


The following absolutely necessary for com- 
plete success in any sale must, in addition to the 
dealer and speculator, comprise the actual user, 
the actual consumer, and the purchaser who buys 
because of home demand. 


A well-grounded knowledge of and much famil- 
iarity with the property in hand is positively essen- 
tial to the intelligent handling of the same for sale. 





The sale value of many properties is depre- 
ciated by indecision as to what to do, dilatory and 
waiting methods. The time to sell any property 
is immediately and at once it is for e, from 
that t it commences to grow common and 
become stale. 


Combinations not endured. 


Within the last ten or twelve years the man- 
agement of the sale of some two hundred manu- 
facturing properties situated in seventeen differ- 
ent states of the country has come to hand un- 
solicited—an experience without precedent. 


How a property should be divided, in what 
order it should be sold, in what manner presented 
to the public, and who should be notified, are not 
matters of opinion but purely those of experience. 








Entire Transaction—From Start to Finish—Taken in Charge 

















LOWELL 











| LOWELL | 


Greeley said, ‘‘Go West,’’ but times have changed. 
The East once more has become the 
Promise’ and LOWELL is its 


“CITY OF OPPORTUNITY” 


‘Land of 


a 


TTAMOT | 























Compliments of 


JESSE D. CROOK 
Odd Fellows’ Bldg. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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When You Visit Lowell 


WE extend to you a cordial invitation to 
visit the Harvard Brewery. 








You will see the largest, best equipped, 
most successful and busiest brewery in a 


New England. 


___ The absolute perfection of every detail 
in the process of brewing will prove most 
impressive. 


If you take an interest in viewing the 
great industries of this country it will be 
well worth your while to make this trip. You 
will be shown so much in modern machinery 
you will realize what we mean when we say 
"Perfection in Brewing." 


EXPORT 


(GREEN LABEL) 


BEER 


is Perfection in Brewing 





HARVARD BREWING CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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The Burbank 


A High Grade Lodging House 
36 Prescott St. 


Near Merrimack Square 





Free Baths 


Lowell, Mass. 

















Buffing 
and 
Polishing 
Wheels 


Mechanical 
Purposes 


LOWELL FELT CO. 





ESTABLISHED 1855 


THE 


CARRIAGE 
COMPANY 


Builders and Repairers 
of Vehicles 


WORTHEN STREET, LOWELL 

















Union Webbing Co. 
Tubular Neckties 


See Your Jobber 
For Our Designs 


LOWELL 





GEORGE W. HEALEY 


GAnvdertaker 








Office: 79 BRANCH STREET. Tel. 1792-w 
Residence: 19 WARWICK ST. Tel. 1792-R 


LOWELL, MASS. 











MASS. 








I 








McManmon’s Nurseries 


Largest stock of Fancy Evergreens 
in New England. Shrubs, Fruit 
and Shade Trees. Send for Catalogue. 

J. J. McCMANMON 
6 Prescott Street Lowell, Mass. 











LAURIN & ERICKSON 


Manufacturers of 


Granite and Marble Work 


of all descriptions 


Send for References 


Gorham Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Opposite Edson Cemetery 
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ROLLEY to LEXINGTON?’ and CONCORD, 
through the most historic region in the United States. In 
Lexington see “The Old Belfry,” ‘“‘The Hancock-Clarke 
House,” “The Village Green and Captain Parker’s 
Monument.” In Concord visit “The Old Wright Tavern,” ‘The 
Concord Bridge,” and above all the famous “Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery,” with its memories of Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau 
and Alcott. 








ISIT LEXINGTON PARK—the famous 
PARK OF PINES—forty-eight acres of amuse- 
ments—the Ideal Picnic Resort. 
Send stamp for our booklets, ‘“*The Route of the 
Minute Men,” ‘Lexington Park Folder,” or ‘Country Rides 
by Trolley.” 





MIDDLESEX & BOSTON ST. RY.CO., Newtonville, Mass. 








MIDDLESEX | | scccoones Aeon or{ixctconan 
MACHINE CO. ihe taties 


CHARLES 6 SHEPARD, Proper | | Lowell Motor Mart 


S. L. ROCHETTE 
Contractors for Proprietor 


Power Plants and | | 447 Merrimack St, Lowell, Mass. 
Mill Piping oso 


Dealers in 
Pipe, Fittings, Valves 
and Steam Fitters’ 
Supplies 














Hacks 
Boarding 


and 
y Livery Stable 


107-115 PAIGE STREET | | 2 a — ener n 7 128 
LOWELL, MASS. ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 
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A. G. POLLARD CO. 


Lowell’s Biggest and 
Best Department Store 








36 DEPARTMENTS 


Everything to Wear 
Everything for the Home 


Teas, Coffees, and Fancy 
Groceries 





Our Underprice Basement 


is the most economical shopping 
place in New England 














Richardson Hotel 


E. T. Cusmine, Prop. 
OPPOSITE DEPOT LOWELL, MASS. 


European Plan 
SINGLE ROOMS 75< AND UP 
DOUBLE ROOMS $1.25 AND UP 
Forty Rooms with Tub and Shower Baths 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in All Rooms 
Combination Breakfast and Supper 


A La Carte Care Evevator Service 











CHAashington 
Savings 
Institution 


267 Central Street 


LOWELL - - MASSACHUSETTS 











Open Daily from 9 to | and 
Saturday Evenings from 7 to 9 


Quarter Commences Second Saturday of February, 
May, August and November 











We Invite You to Open a Savings Account 
With Us 


ONE DOLLAR WILL DO 
TO BEGIN WITH 
JOHN J. HOGAN, President 
THOMAS H. MURPHY, Treasurer 








The Place to Meet Your Friends 


CROWN CONFECTIONERY 
and ICE CREAM PARLORS 


Fresh Made Candies Daily : Best Ice Cream 
Sodas : Fancy College Ices : Also Finest line 
BOX GOODS from 25c to $10.00 








PARANDELIS & DANGELAS 


23 Merrimack Street, Lowell 

















HOOD FARM 


LOWELL, MASS. 


BREEDERS OF 
A. J.C. C. Jerseys 
A. B. A- Berkshires 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 











We have bred more high record Jerseys than any 
establishment in the world. 
Usually have for sale young stock of the above breeds. 
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Everything 
That Man or Boy 


wears—and everything 
we sell guaranteed to 
give good service or we 


make good 


SUITS, SHOES, FURNISHINGS 
AND HATS 





Putnam & Son Co. 


166 CENTRAL STREET, LOWELL 


—————— 


The Gilbride Company 


LOWELL, MASS. 


The Leading Retail Store 
In Every Detail 


it Will Pay You to Trade Here 

















|} FRANK K. STEARNS, Proprietor 


SCRIPTURES 
LAUNDRY 


LOWELL 





Established Thirty-seven Years 




















WILLIAM H. SAUNDERS 


Lowell’s Leading 


GAndertaker 








PARAPHERNALIA 
' UP-TO-DATE 


Expert Embalmer 


Personal Attention 
Three Phones 


TWELVE HURD ST. 








Lowell Monument Co. 
Marble and Granite Works 
Classic Memorials and Statuary 

Artistic Tablets and Floral Headstones 








We carry a large stock of finished 
monuments and a fine collection of the 
latest designs that we are always pleased 
to show intending buyers. If impossi- 
ble to call, send for designs. 

Latest Improved Air Machinery and 
Tools for Fine Carving and Lettering. 

No charges for Original Designs. 

Best Workmanship and Material al- 
ways. 

Moderate Cash Prices—Prompt Ser- 
vice. 


JOHN M. PINARDI 


Designer and Gen. Manager 
1060 Gorham Street, 


TEL. 835 





Lowell 
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58 CENTRAL ST., LOWELL, MASS. 


“The 


Central Savings 
Bank - 


DEPOSITS OVER SIX MILLION DOLLARS 


Interest begins quarterly the first Saturday 
of February, May, August and November 


Pays 4% 


C. W. WHIDDEN A. J. MURKLAND 


President Treasurer 


| 














A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK 





You May Require Some 


Memorial Work 


Above the Commonplace 


You cannot afford to buy without consulting 


AVARD L. WALKER 


3636 Washington Street 
Forest Hills Boston, Mass. 














A Scientific Achievement 


NEMOCK LAUNDRY STARCH 


The great boon to the Housewife. Works 
like magic. Makes work a pleasure. 


Send us 10c for a trial package of the 
regular size. 


yt 








HOA Kw HOD 
tremadOnm Ze mops 


Nemock Specialty Co. 
LOWELL, MASS. 





D. E. MCQUADE 





“Nothing but the Best’’ 


Cresca Delicacies 

Heinz 57 Varieties 
Cusenier’s Cordials 
Pullman Club Whiskey 
Huntley & Palmer Biscuits 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
Pickles and Preserves 


S. S. Pierce Co.’s Specialties 


“*The Best is None Too Good”’ 








187 CENTRAL STREET 


| LOWELL, MASS. 
NEW BRADLEY BUILDING 
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F. J. FLEMINGS 


Marks, Travellers and Other Specialties for 
Provision Dealers 


Write for Samples and Prices 


LOWELL+ -_ - MASSACHUSETTS 




















Macartneys Apparel Shop 


Ask Lowell’s best dressed 
men and boys—that’s all. 








Thank You! 








he 
Bon Marche Dry Goods Co. 


Lowell’s Progressive Department Store 
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CAMERON BROS. 


Wholesale & Retail 


Confectioners 
Ice Cream Mfers. 


Agents for the 
following brands 


CHOCOLATES 


Lowney — Lenox — and 


Schrafft’s 


155 MIDDLESEX STREET 
LOWELL :: :: #$=MASS. 
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MERRIMACK SQUARE} 
Theatre Players 


DAILY 


Presenting Popular 
Plays 
CMAs Se a 


SUNDAY CONCERT 


Matinee, 3 P.M. 
Evening, continuous, 7 to 10.30 P.M. 


Vaudeville and Moving 
Pictures 








SAUNDERS’ 
MARKET 


Largest and most sanitary 


department food store 
in Middlesex County 





Freshest Stock 
Greatest Variety 
Lowest Prices 
Largest Output 


| 





FAIRBURN’'S 
mooern MARKET 


12-14 MERRIMACK SQUARE 








Most Sanitary Market 
in New England 


Everything 
to Eat 


VISITORS WELCOME 
to inspect our modern Ice Making 
Plant and Spacious Ice Chests 











ALL CARS STOP AT OUR DOOR 
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Phone — 3873 — Lowell 


LOWELL 
Paper Tube Corporation 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CONICALS 
COP TUBES 
TAPER TUBES 
CONES and SHELLS 


MAILING TUBES 


Straight and Spiral Wound 


CORES OF ANY SIZE 


In any Length, of any Thickness 

















W.T.S. BARTLETT WM. P. WHITE, U.S.N., Ret. 
President Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


NELSON’S 
Department Store 


‘The Largest and Most Modern 
Department and 5 and 10 Cent 
Store: in the City. 


Ladies’ Waiting Room, Telephone Booth 
and Free Check Room 








Out of town visitors are requested 
to make this store their headquar- 
ters when in the city. 


All Street Cars pass our doors. 





Merrimack and Central Streets 
Lowell Massachusetts 











ARTHUR P. KNAPP 


Structural and Architectural 
Iron Works 


585-587 Middlesex Street 
LOWELL MASS. 











DOURODES 


The Largest and Most Famous 
for Pure Sweets and Fancy Ices 
:: =: in Middlesex County :: :: 


2 Stores 
“Boston 
Confectionery “Candyland” 
Store”’ 


318 Merrimack St.—_LOWELL — 173 Central St. 











The H. R. Barker Mfg. Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Steam, Gas & Water Pipe, 
Fittings & Fixtures 


158-170 Middie Street 
Lowell, Mass. 
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FSTABLISHED _ 1848 





Tradersi!and Mechanics 


Insurance Company 


LOWELL, MASS. 
C. C. HUTCHINSON, President E. M. TUCKE, Secretary 





A Mutual Fire’ Insurance Company paying 
dividends of:— 


20% on one year—40% on three year—and 
60% on five year policies 
































OF EVERY DESCRIPTION THE 


seal MERRIMACK 
PERSON CLOTHING 


PROPERTY COMPANY 


(Fire, Boiler, etc.) 
WHEREVER LOCATED THE BEST STORE IN 
LOWELL HANDLING 























Established 1893 


Provided for in any amount in high grade 
companies by Experienced Underwriters 


Men’s, Women’s and Boy's 


| Clothing 
FRED. C. CHURCH 


53 Central St., Lowell, Mass. SITUATED ACROSS FROM CITY HALL 
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and sidewalks. 


& 





LOWELL’S BEST RESIDENTIAL LOCALITY 


“HIGHLAND HEIGHTS” 


SITUATED ON ONE OF THE HIGHEST POINTS OF LAND 
IN LOWELL, NEAR ST. MARGAREY'S CHURCH 


Convenient to electric cars, churches and schools. 
All modern conveniences : Gas, water, sewers, electricity, graded and accepted streets 


Seventy lots and several modern homes for sale in the very heart of Lowell’s fastest 
growing and most popular home-like residential section. 


PRICES, PLANS AND PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM EITHER 





ABEL R. CAMPBELL 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
403-405 Sun Building 
LOWELL, MASS. 


1000 other Homes in all sections 








FRANK E. HARRIS 
CONTRACTOR AND OWNER 


Cor. Pine and Belmont Sts. 
LOWELL, MASS. 





Houses Built on this Tract of Land 








of Lowell at Reasonable Prices to Suit any Purchaser of a lot 





D. L. PAGE COMPANY 


MERRIMACK SQUARE 


Lowell’s Scientific, Sanitary Bakery 





MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 
OF : PAGE’S CANDY FORTY YEARS 











Largest Restaurant in Town 
Up-to-date Soda Fountain 


( 
j 


TELEPHONE 4130 





Ice Cream 





Catering 
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we the land is storm-swept, 
when trains are stalled and roads 
are blocked, the telephone trouble- 
hunter with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep the 
wire highways open. 

These men can be trusted to face 
hardship and danger, because they 
realize that snow-bound farms, homes 
and cities must be kept in touch with 
the world. 

This same spirit of service animates 
the whole Bell telephone system. The 
linemen show it when they carry the 
wires across mountains and wilderness. 
Itis found in the girl at the switchboard 
who sticks to her post despite fire or 
flood. It inspires the rs of the 


~a 
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The Spirit 


of Service 
telephone forces, who are finally re- 
sponsible to the public for good service. 
This spirit of service is found ih the 
recent rearrangement of the telephone 
business to conform with present pub- 
lic policy, without recourse to courts. 
The Bell System has grown to be 
one of the largest corporations in the 
country, in response to the telephone 
needs of the public, and must keep 
up with increasing demands. 
However large it may become, this 
corporation will always be responsive 
to the needs of the people, because it is 
animated by the spirit of service. Ithas 
shown that men and women,co-operat- 
ing fora great purpose, may beas good 
citizens collectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


System 


Universal Service 
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SALT AND WHITE WINE VINEGAR 
BY L. B. N. W. 


Rub brasses and copper well with salt and 
white wine vinegar, to polish them. Rinse 
well and wipe dry. There is nothing easier, 
more effectual and cheaper. Also this com- 
bination is good to remove ink from clothing. 
Put salt into a little white wine vinegar and 
heat to boiling. With a brush wet each ink 
stain with the mixture. Let it stand a little 
while and wet again in same way. Put a 
little borax and a little washing soda into some 
warm water. Rub each spot with good 
laundry soap and wash thoroughly. Hand- 
kerchiefs and white pieces can be boiled 
afterward. 


For Young Housekeepers 

It is well to bear in mind when’ canning 
fruits that the amount of sugar used has 
nothing whatever to do with keeping the fruits 
from subsequent spoiling. Sweeten to taste, 
and use spices and flavorings in the same 
way. What does keep canned things from 
spoiling, however, is sufficient cooking and 
sterilized canning. Fruits and vegetables 
must be cooked twenty-five minutes from 
the time they begin to boil in order to destroy 
all germ life. Do not take them from the 
fire while putting into cans. The cans them- 
selves must be washed thoroughly and then 
(one at a time) dipped sideways into actually 
boiling water, so that it touches every portion 
of the inside; then scald the rubbers in the 
same way and put on quickly; scald the 
can-funnel and the dipper, and immediately 
put can onto tin covered with cloth wet in 
cold water; put hot fruit or vegetable into 
can, scald cover and screw on as tightly as 
possible. Turn can upside down where there 
is no draught, and leave to cool. When 
entirely cold, try to screw the top a little 
tighter. Set away in fruit cellar and cover 
with newspapers to keep from light. If this 
method is adhered to, there will be no such 
thing as spoiled fruit and vegetables which 
the young housewife has canned herself. 


TO CLEAN GLASSES 
BY M. E. B, 

Hard water left standing in a glass often 
leaves a white coating that scouring will not 
remove. In such a case, fill the glass with 
water to which is added two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar. After standing awhile the glass 
will be found to be perfectly clear, the acid 
having removed all traces of lime. It is the 
only effectual method of cleaning water bot- 
tles and tall glass vases. 


GREASE THE CORK 
BY MRS. W. C. K. 
After a bottle of glue has been opened, take 
a new, sound cork, rub it all over with lard 
and insert; it can then be taken out without 
any trouble. 


HOME 


EGGLESS, MILKLESS, BUTTERLESS 
RAISIN CAKE 
BY MRS. L. 0. T. 


Boil together one cup of brown sugar, one 
cup of water, one-third cup of lard or snow- 
drift, two cups of ess raisins, one tea- 
spoonful cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful of 

oves, one-third grated nutmeg and a little 
allspice. When cold add a pinch of salt, one 
teaspoonful of soda (dissolved in a little 
warm water), two cups of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful baking powder. Bake in a slow 
oven. If five teaspoonfuls of brandy or some 
nuts are added, the result will be a delicious 
fruit cake. 


LIGHT FROM OUTSIDE 
BY By". 


Where coal oil lamps are used to burn 
all night, there is often an unpleasant odor 
as well as injury to health from having the 
oxygen destroyed, often resulting in sleep- 
lessness for the patient or baby. The follow- 
ing method will generally give satisfaction. 
Fasten a wire to outside of window frame 
just above lower sash, then slip on a large 
snap such as is used on harness and fasten 
other end to opposite side of frame. On the 
snap hang a lantern and lower sash below 
bottom of lantern. All odor will be outside, 
but the room gets the benefit of light. 


TANGLED HAIR 
BY MRS, A. G. 


If the hair is tangled or matted after a long 
illness, do not cut it off, but saturate with 
alcohol, and the snarls come out easily. 


A Laundry Help 

Before washing, soften a bar of laundry soa 
in warm water, then rub it over the w 
board, leaving each corrugation partly filled. 
In putting clothes to soak, rub the soiled 
places on the soapy board, roll up the articles 
and pack under water. This saves a lot of 
time. 


INK STAINS 

BY H. E. W. 
Oxalic acid dissolved in water will remove 
ink stains from desks, counters or any 
furniture without injury to the finish. It 
will also remove lime water or any stain from 
unfinished hard wood. Tie a small cloth to 
end of a stick, dip in solution and apply to 

the soiled places. 


TO WASH RED TABLE LINEN 
BY D. M. B. 

Use tepid water, with a little powdered 
borax, which serves to set the color. Wash 
the linen separately and quickly, using very 
little soap; rinse in tepid water, containing 
a little boiled starch; hang to dry in the 
shade and iron when almost dry. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


Price 25 cents, by mail. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 


ERD. T HOPEING. Prov, 87 Grast Ince Be Be ew vor Oley. 


———>SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY TODAY 


Modern Electrics & Mechanics 


The big 148-page illustrated monthly magazine 
that tells you how to make flying machines, wire- 
less sets, motors, engines, home furniture, models, 
etc. Invaluable to everyone who uses tools or is 
interested in mechanics or electrics. Profusely 
illustrates and describes these subjects in a style 
you will easily understand and enjoy. 

You should read at least one non-technical mag- 


azine and up-to-date on the new wonders and 
advances in ietclty and cnasiedion. 


1Se per copy on news stands, $1.50 per by 
subscription. on 





To Bw new readers with this distinctive 
ill we will send sample copy free 





on request. 
Send for your copy NOW 


MODERN ELECTRICS & MECHANICS 
288 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 


BOY SCOUTS,.*¢:.0 

not be without 
TheTrooper. A beautifully illustrated 
20 page Scout magazine published 
monthly. Contains Stories, Serials, 
Scout News, four Departments, Prize 
Contests, etc. Subscription 50c a 
year. Trial Six month subscription 
25c. Sample copies 5c. Boy Scout 
book FREE with each yearly sub- 
scription.— Address The Trooper, 
$640 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. 














REO IT OT TT ee EY OF 


The Greatest and Most 
Attractive Cruise Ever Planned 


Leaving New York, January 31, 1915, by 
$.S.CLEVELAND (17,000 tons) through the Canal 
gris at San Francisco im time for the Opening of the 


lanama- Exposition. Price includes all necessary 
expenses ashore and aboard. Write for illustrated ed book. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


WIRELESS 


Railroad— Commercial 


———- T ELEG RAPH Y—— 


At the oldest and largest school in the East, 
giving a complete course at low rate of 
tuition. Our new $4,000 wireless station 
complete. 


ALL GRADUATES PLACED IN GOOD POSITIONS 


Ne ee s 











Next class date, February 2nd 
Write for Catalogue Open all Summer 








“YOU KNOW US” 
LET US KNOW YOU 


——————>= 
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Correspondence Course 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY soca his: 
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Geraldine Fan 
listening to k or 
Madame B 


Victor Record 87004—“Entrance of Cio-C 


You too can hear Miss Farrar 


she hears herself—and to hear her 
the Victrola is just the same as Mb ae 
her on the operatic or concert stage, 

The same sweet voice, with all the per- “@ 


sonal charm and individuality of the artist, 
as clear and beautiful on the Victrola as 
in real life. So perfect that Miss Farrar 
herself has said: 


“Friends may admire, critics praise or con- 
demn, but the Victor in its records decides with 
unprejudiced fidelity”. 








Any Victor dealer in any 
city in the world will gladly 
play for you this dainty little 
Butterfly number by Miss 
Farrar (Victor Record 87004) 
or any other music you wish 
to hear. 

Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. 


)  Victors $10 to $100. 


fietor Talking Machine Co. 
mden, N. J., U.S. A. 
} jae Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


Fi 





Winter or Summer—the cigarette that gives greatest 
pleasure to the greatest number of men is the wonder- 
ful Turkish-blend—Fatima. Biggest selling cigarefte 
in America. kiggell< Myers Tobacco Cr. 














